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SCIENCE BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


‘(\IVE a dog a bad name,’ says 
the proverb, ‘and hang him.’ 

On similar principles, call your ani- 
mal by some high-sounding appella- 
tion, and though he be the veriest 
eur that ever yelped, you shall find 
an admirer and a purchaser for him. 
We are the more impressed with 
the truth of this latter proposition 
from the fact that, within the last 
few years, every other friend or 
acquaintance of ours has taken to 
his hearth some atrocious cur in the 
shape of a pet science (Heaven save 
the mark!), whose abstract value is 
in inverse ratio to the length of its 
name. There is, for instance, the 
car geological, whose presence is 
indicated by ungainly chisels, ham- 
mers, earth-bespattered baskets, and 
specimens of every conceivable kind 
of antediluvian monster and forma- 
tion, scattered profusely where no 
such things should be; the cur 
botanical, known by the token of 
desiccated flowering plants, whose 
withered skeletons and_ barbaric 
appellations recal no memory of 
shady valley and sunlit moor- 
land; the cur chemical, which is 
simply offensive to our olfactories, 
and leaves its traces on our gar- 
ments as we take the proffered seat 
by the fire-side ; the cur zoological, 
which rejoices in brainless skulls 
and awful skeletons, gaping grimly 
at us from nae lairs; or 
in (its latest development, whose 
manifold phases we now intend to 
illustrate) marine aquaria, un- 
savoury puddles of chemist-made 
Ocean-water, tenanted by starving 
actinie and misanthropic crusta- 
ceans. These, and many another 
eur metaphorical, snarl at us from 
every fire-side, yelp in our drawing- 
rooms, growl at our heels by the 
rippling waters of our favourite 
trout-stream, and the sanny shores 
of our sea-side pleasaunce. O for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
shall be far-sighted enough to lay a 
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price on the useless curs of science 
—who shall tax know-nothingism 
when it flaunts in the garb of know- 
ledge, and make the dilettanti pay 
for the luxury of disporting them- 
selves, whilst the sun shines, in the 
tub of the philosopher ! 

Manian, Seon, let off this burst 
of splenetic steam, we are anxious 
not to be misunderstood. We are 
not, of course, inveighing against 
the pursuit of science, or against 
her pursuers, whether professional 
or amateur; we simply wage war 
against those piratical craft who 
hoist her colours that they may 
smuggle their own goods for their 
own profit into the country where 
science is loved and piracy hated. 

An action—pardon our metaphy- 
sical turn of mind—is good or evil, 
with regard, that is, to the actor, 
as it is done from a good or an 
evil motive ; take as a well-known 
example the case of two men who 
throw a half-crown at a beggar, with 
the intention respectively of reliev- 
ing his wants and breaking his head. 
Now similarly a man may pursue, 
and in these days does pursue, 
science from one of four motives, 
two good and two bad. 

He may be, in the first place, an 
affecter of knowledge from a mere 
love of novelty. Ue has possibly 
exhausted the usual routine stock 
of pleasurable emotions; has run 
through a half-dozen of London 
seasons; done his Switzerland and 
his Italy, his seat of war or his 
grand tour; has blazed away (rather 
ineffectually) on the moors, or fished, 
with more toil than sport, the great 
salmon lochs of Scotland and the 
fiords of Norway; he has exhibited 
himself to more or less advantage, 
in the neatest of pinks, on the best- 
conditioned of horses in the crack 
hunting-field of the day. What 
next, and next? ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun for him. 

Or take the female side of the 
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question. Sated with the opera, 
weary of balls and wearier picnics, 
utterly blasé with regard to the 
latest novel, or the last ingenious 
method of losing time, whether 
yclept potichomanie, pteridomanie, 
or any of the numerous manias 
which are not as yet recognised at 
Hanwell, or the more aristocratic 
‘retreat, —what in such a case can 
the sufferer do to gain the great 
object of life, a new sensation ? 

She—for we shall be ungallant 
enough to present a feminine exam- 
ple of the disease which is now in 
our mind’s eye—she being located 
at a fashionable watering - place 
(name of no consequence, for are 
they not legion, and as like each 
other as Cesar and Pompey P) hap- 
pens to be shipwrecked one stormy 
afternoon on the coasts of a marine 
curiosity shop. She wanders idly 
in its be-cornered recesses, now dis- 
interring an ill-used Omer or nau- 
tilus, tortured with files and acids 
into prismatic colours and unwonted 
sinuations ; now wondering whether 
the rain will cease; now admiring a 
basket of sea-weeds, besmirched 
with varnish and adorned with a 
motto, which poetically requests the 
reader not to call them ‘ weeds,’ 
because they are neither more nor 
less than ‘ flowers of the sea,’ a title 
which we fancy the anemones and 
polypes would very well inclined 
to dispute with them. 

‘And pray, Mrs. So-and-so, what 
have you got in that rather dirty- 
looking pudding-basin ?’ 

‘Them’s zuphites, ma’am, if you 
please,’ responds the sibyl, from the 
depths of her grotto. 

* Zu—what ?’ 

‘Phites, ma’am. Sea nemones, 
ma’am; what Mr. Gosse writes 
books about. Comes from the 
beach, ma’am. Tuppence each— 
leastways the common ones ; crassy- 
cornys, fourpence ; dianthys, one 
shilling and sixpence.’ 

‘And what's the use of them, 
Mrs. So-and-so ?’ 

‘Lor, ma’am, I can’t tell ye—I 
never could find no use in them my- 
self, but the quality thinks them 
butifull—Iss, fy! keeps ‘em in their 
draring-rooms, and never mindstheir 
turning their little insides out, nor 
smelling nasty-like, nor nothing !’ 

The result of which dialogue is that 
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our lady friend carries home a jar 
of marine pickles, invests in a Gosse 
and a Kingsley, and before morning 
is on the high-road to a state of 
confirmed ‘thalassian’ (v. Gosse) 
monomania. 

So far of the cause of the disease, 
now for the symptoms. Next day, 
Phillis, the sheeny-ringletted lady’s- 
maid, is discovered in hysterics— 
six nasty pudding-basins, two con- 
fectioner’s jars, and a foot-tub, on 
the drawing-room table, her mis- 
tress’s bonnet on the floor, garnished 
with a layer of damp sea-weed, and 
her mistress’s dress all over irre- 
parable puddles of salt-water. Her 
mistress israving. Her vocabulary 
is a mixture of young-lady exple- 
tives, and a quasi-scientific jargon, 
which becomes more and more com- 
plicated as she penetrates the depths 
of zoological nomenclature. 

*‘O, Mr. Penaninke, I am so 
charmed to see you this morning,’ 
was her salutation, as we unwaril 
did ourselves the honour of a mid- 
day call; ‘this, I think, is quite in 
your way. I know you delight in 
the exquisite forms of the natural 
world’ (pointing to the pie-dishes). 

‘Yes,’ we observed, mildly, ‘ we 
were very fond of anything which 
was natural.’ 

‘ Now, do look at this lovely speci- 
men of Actinia troglodytes, so 
named, as dear Mr. Gosse tells us, 
from its inhabiting the caves of the 
African Shepherds,—how very curi- 
ous, isn’t it?’ 

We endeavoured to insinuate that 
the penultimate syllable of the un- 
happy animal’s specific name was 
not usually lengthened by the pro- 
fessors of the Greek language; and 
further, that the creature being 
found on the English coast, couldn't 
live in an African cave; but the 
torrent had burst its banks, and we 
were overwhelmed. ‘And then, m 
dear Mr. Penaninke, it’s so muc 
better, of course, as Mr. Kingsley 
says, to be improving one’s mind 
(‘ spoilt her best bonnet, I declare— 
well, I never!’—moaned Phillis, 
who was rescuing the débris of her 
mistress’s outward woman in a re- 
tired corner of the room), by study- 
ing the works of nature, than to 
ruin one’s constitution, and throw 
away one’s time incrochet-ing purses 
and embroidering braces for your 
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ungrateful sex’ (we bowed depre- 
catorily); ‘and besides, it’ssodelight- 
ful, as Mr. Gosse says, to be always 
perceiving the wonderful adapta- 
tion of ends to means, and the beau- 
tiful lessons of resignation and de- 
corum—no, I don’t mean that, quite 
—but you know what I mean—it’s 
just like, I mean, going to hear that 
charming Mr. Thumpitwell, when 
he gives us such beautiful sermons 
in the season of the Rotunda Chapel 
—I never knew before what instruc- 
tion and amusement these lovely 
little polypuses were able to give 
us !’ 

Here the lady paused, apparently 
for lack of breath, and we seized 
the opportunity and our hat, and 
escaped as decorously as our inward 
convulsions would allow ; nor did we 
recover our philosophic calm till we 
had ensconced ourselves for the 
whole afternoon in a favourite nook 
on the rocky shore, and seen the 
great sun sink, a ball of rushing 
fire, through vast belts of purple 
and golden cloud into the far-off 
Atlantic waste. The finale of our 
lady-friend’s mania was brief and 
tragical. Having been invited to a 
half-dozen of pienics given in honour 
of the officers of the 144th, who had 
been lately quartered in the town, 
she entirely forgot her scientific pur- 
suits; and when she relapsed into 
her former state, and re-sought her 
ill-fated captives, she found them 
lying at the bottom of their dry re- 
ceptacle in a shapeless and undistin- 
guishable mass—stinking, as Phillis 
tersely remarked; or, as her mistress 
more elegantly paraphrased it, evolv- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
most charmingly scientific manner. 

There is another class of so-called 
natural-history students, who affect 
the dress of the physiologist from a 
worse motive than that of the 
novelty hunter which we have 
just dissected. The mainspring 
of their proceedings is a perverted 
love of approbation—the desire of 
being thought scientific. Miserable 
wretches—swarming on our coasts 
like blow-flies in summer time—in- 
festing our soirées and conversaziones 
in the London season, known by 
their inaccurate jargon of uncouth 
barbarisms, their fierce denuncia- 
tion of humbler-minded nature 
lovers and seekers, their vain prattle 
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of depths which they have neither 
the love nor the capacity to pene- 
trate. Let us leave them; they 
are not worth treading upon; they 
will die in a few years of intellectual 
atrophy, and lapse of their own 
accord into that state of annihilation 
whither they consign the true natu- 
ralist and philosopher. 

We will turn to pleasanter sub- 
jects, and speak of those kindly 
spirits, ever flourishing and ever 
increasing, who pursue nature from 
a simple, honest, manly love of na- 
ture. They are convinced that 
everything which is, is ‘ very good ;’ 
they are always observing, compa- 
ring, discriminating, enjoying; they 
know, that deepest knowledge, that 
after all they know but little. We 
never quarrel with any ‘ pets scien- 
tific’ which hearts like these may 
eare to cherish. Let us join, for 
the sake of the relief which the con- 
trast will afford, a party of such 
nature lovers, who, in the happy 
summer time, are taking their re- 
creation after their own wise fashion, 
We are—the number is of little con- 
sequence—let us say that ‘ we are 
seven, and that we all agree in a 
general love of everything created ; 
and have in addition our respective 
specializations, which add consider- 
ably to the happiness of the body 
corporate. One, for instance, is a 
botanist, and since our party has 
been established on the sea-coast, 
he has devoted himself to the vari- 
ous forms of Fern which luxuriate 
in the cliff recesses, and wave on 
the windy inland downs; nor has 
he neglected the Alge, delicate of 
contour, and gorgeous of colour, 
which the sea has washed up for 
his inspection from its pathless 
depths. Another is great in birds ; 
and tells us endless stories of the 
ways and means of ‘life on the 
ocean wave’ which characterize the 
dippers and the divers, and the 
rest of the multitudinous Natatores. 
Another is a physiologist, and enun- 
ciates general laws for our general 
edification. Another is learned in 
the habits and habitats of the end- 
less lower life which lurks in those 
seeming deserts of dry rock and 
shining water. But in the case of 
each and all science is subservient 
to the love of Nature. The latter 
is our great end, the former a means 
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to it, and thereby it happens that 
we are all more or less superficial 
quad savans, but yet none the less 
enthusiastic and enjoying gud men. 

Well, we start in the early morn- 
ing from the wave-worn pier steps 
of the little harbour of Ilfracombe— 
most prolific and picturesque of 
‘ watering-places,’ which in spite of 
its increasing popularity, must 
always be a favourite haunt of the 
naturalist and nature-lover. The 
summer sun shines over the broken 
erags of Hillsborough, and kindles 
with a natural fire the beacon on the 
Lantern Hill—where, as Mr. Gosse 
remarks, with more Protestantism 
than piety, the ancient chapel of 
Saint Nicolas expiates its former 
days of Popish darkness by yielding 
a nightly light to the wandering 
mariner. 

How the sea glistens and glim- 
mers in the increasing glare—how 
lovingly it laps and curls in creamy 
wavelets round the grey rocks, 
tossing and tangling the seaweed 
in the wantonness of its delight— 
how it seethes and dimples in the 
deep eddies and the jagged rock- 
pools; and how freshly and freely 
the waters of the mid-channel rush, 
in the might of their full career, to 
mingle with the Atlantic swell when 
the next ‘flood’ shall hurl in the 
crested squadrons of its advanced 
guard! ‘Three or four towing-nets 
are trailing from the stern of our 
fishing-boat—bottles, jars, chisels, 
hammers, and baskets lie in vast 
confusion under her thwarts—the 
fresh aroma of the much-abused 
‘weed’ floats around her flapping 
sails, as with many a pitch and a 
tumble she rolls over the tide-eddy 
at the harbour mouth—and then, 


With a wet sheet and a flowing sea 
And a wind that follows fast, 


? 


away we run to the westward, and 
leave the white terraces and dotted 
hill-houses, and all our cares and 
troubles, if we have any, far behind 
us 


As we shut out rock after rock of 
the rounded base of Capstone, from 


whose summit we have so often 
watched the ‘long glory’ of the 
harvest moon’s rippling track on 
the quiet sea, our botanist suddenly 
loses that calm control which pre- 
viously distinguished him; and 
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rising, pipe in mouth, from his lair 
in the stern of the boat, descants 
long and eloquently on the nature 
treasures of that isolated peak. He 
tells us how in its remotest recesses, 
just above the line of the high 
spring-tides, he has found the long, 
sturdy, glossy fronds of the sea- 
fern, Asplenium marinum, side by 
side with the crisp lilac sheaves of 
the cliff-loving Statice spathulata ; 
how the white clusters and the suc- 
culent leaves of the scurvy-grass 
cling around the loose stones, and 
beautify, as nature ever does, the 
waste places of man’s devising. 
Then, among the short, sweet 
herbage he has discovered a whole 
colony of sturdy plantains, Plan- 
tago lanceolata, the ‘ fighting cocks’ 
of our childhood ; P. coronopus, the 
pretty ‘buck’s-horn,’ with its coronet 
of deeply-cut leaflets; P. major, 
old Gerard’s Waybrede—the Ger- 
man ‘ Wegebreit’—the Danish 
‘ Verbred,’—ingenious compounds, 
denoting at once the habitat of the 
lant and the characteristic of its 
Feat Then, waxing warm with his 
subject, he pours out a torrent of 
botanico-barbaric nomenclature, and 
piles Pelion upon Ossa with re- 
morseless facility; for he knows 
how its rounded summit and its 
slippery sides are blazing with 
Anthyllis vulneraria, and Lotus 
corniculatus, and Jasione montana, 
and Armeria and Silene maritima, 
and Spergularia rubra and marina, 
and Aithusa cynopium,—till he is 
stopped by the inextinguishable 
laughter of the whole party, who 
are mutually bound in an offensive 
and defensive league, and incon- 
tinently capsize any one of their 
number who shows the smallest 
symptoms of riding his hobby to 
death. 

Further on we pass the grassy 
slopes of Torr Point, above which 
the seven sister Torrs heave their 
undulating crests, covered with 
purple heather and soft green moss, 
and endless mazes of golden furze. 
Then there are the beetling, gloomy 
crags of Brandy Cove, which can 
recount many a daring deed of 
bygone days, when smuggling was 
the heroic mode of getting one’s 
livelihood, and preventive men were 
legitimate targets for country prac- 
tice. How clamorously the great 
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herring-gulls are welcoming us as 
we sweep by them! Wheeling in 
loftier and ever decreasing circles, 
they gather in a cloud in the high 
air, and hurl at us their short, scorn- 
ful laugh of secure defiance. Now 
we are opening the quiet hamlet of 
Lee, embosomed in retiring hills 
and slopes of oak and cleaves of fern 
and gorsé; and now, at last, the 
great object of our expedition is 
looming ahead of us. The cliffs 
have been trending more and more 
seaward as we have been advancing. 
and now they suddenly make an 
abrupt curve and terminate in a 
sharp outstanding line and a peak 
of grey, barren, weather-worn rock, 
which stands out among the wild 
wash of waters like the gigantic 
fossil vertebra of some extinct and 
fabulous antediluvian monster. 

That is Morte Point. 

As we near it, and the tide 
recedes further and further, we see 
that a low reef of broken rock 
runs out far into the sea, and ter- 
minates in three abrupt pinnacles. 
The innermost and largest of these 
is the famous, or rather perhaps 


infamous Morte Stone. — this 


the reef still continues, but it is 
always covered by the unquiet sea, 
and a buoy far out among the 
breakers marks the termination of 
the ‘ Race,’ so great an object of 
terror to the homeward-bound sailor. 
We are outward-bound to Morte 
Stone, and are the first party of 
naturalists who have ever invaded 
its unexplored recesses. Between 
it and the mainland there is an im- 
passable gully, or ‘gut,’ as the 
fishermen call it; and though the 
legends of the district tell us that in 
case of wreck the abyss has been 
crossed by the aid of planks and 
ropes, yet the rock is so far isolated 
and so hazardous to land at from 
the sea, that we may safely claim 
the honour of the first attack. So 
with many a bump and a grind 
against the sharp rock peaks, as the 
swell rises and falls with mighty 
swirls, we scramble out and up with 
more or less success, and planting 
our banner of naturalistic parapher- 
nalia, take formal possession of the 
new land in the united names of 
their majesties, Nature and Science. 

Our success was certainly com- 
mensurate with our undertaking. 
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We may allude in passing to the 
shoals of Actinia coriacea which un- 
folded their many-hued beauties in 
every rock cleft—to the myriads of 
mussels which clung pertinaciously 
to the rock summits, in spite of the 
awful seas which roll over them in 
stormy weather—and to the polypes, 
which shot up in clusters and stars 
and spangles from the lower depths 
—the sturdy Sertularias, and the 
nodding white and scarlet Tubu- 
larias, which gladdened our eyes 
and enriched our vascula. We 
found endless numbers and varieties 
of those individuals which Mr. Gosse 
specifies under the names of Actinia 
aurora, A. venusta, and A. nivea, 
and records as having been found 
in the Tenby caves only, of which 
more anon. Beautiful they were, 
now with tentacles of pearly white, 
then flushing into orange, blooming 
in delicate lilac and rose, or deepen- 
ing into sombre russet and olive. 
And a lovely Corynactis, which we 
had never before observed on the 
Devonshire coast, opened for our 
admiration a series of about twenty- 
eight short, clubbed, erect tentacles 
of a deep russet, tipped with yellow 
globules, and was outwardly clad in 
a soft and glistening rose-tinted garb. 
Was not that reward enough for all 
our toil? But we must not weary the 
reader; and so we will omit all 
record of our homeward voyage, 
though we did entrap meduse num- 
berless and ‘ beautiful exceedingly,’ 
and countless hosts of the luminous 
noctiluca, whose wondrous nature 
almost tempts us to break our vows 
of reticence. 

Now, in re nature-loving, may 
we ask two questions? Does not 
the love of nature, as exemplified in 
this brief sketch of a naturalist’s 
expedition, tend to foster and for- 
ward the love of science? and has 
not the love of science a strong re- 
actionary influence on the love of 
nature? If so, have we not made 
out a good case in favour of our 
friends who pursue science from a 
love of nature ? 

There is yet another class of 
minds who pursue the study of 
natural history from a simple love 
of science. They desire to unravel 
the great system of order whose 
complicated network envelops our 
outer world, They investigate the 
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various phenomena of nature which 
are apparent to the eye, aided by 
instruments which extend its powers 
in a twofold direction. They seek 
for unvarying sequences of cause 
and effect, and hence deduce natural 
‘laws,’ dovetailing one in the other, 
and resulting in that unity of design 
which matures a flower and controls 
auniverse. These are heroes whom 
no peril can deter—martyrs whom 
no persecution can destroy—ever- 
lasting beacon-lights on the road to 
the cloud-hidden temple of know- 
ledge. Nor are we dealing in words 
only. Who cannot recal the sight 
of Galileo immured in a dungeon, 
clad in sackcloth, bowing the 
power of his mighty mind before 
the physical force of the Inquisition 
bigots? or in his latter days, blind 
and deaf, and tortured by disease, 
yet, in spite of all his troubles, still 
‘grappling with the material uni- 
verse,’ and dying in his harness— 
dying, too, a prisoner in the grasp of 
that religious tyranny which dis- 
puted the martyr’s right to a Chris- 
tian burial? Think, too, of the 
narrow-minded strife and money- 
getting bitterness whichdrove Tycho 

rahe from his sea-girt table-land 
of Huen—from his Uraniberg, ‘ the 
city of the heavens’—his Stiernberg, 
‘the mountain of the stars ;’ whic 
checked him in the full career of 
his genius, and hurried him to his 
death, an exile, though an honoured 
one, in a foreign land. Think how 
nobly he worked in the great cause ; 
how generously he aided those who 
toiled with like objects; how un- 
hesitatingly he sacrificed health, and 
life itself. Well indeed might he 
have the consolation of crying, as 
the vital tide ebbed for the last 
time, ‘ Non frustra vixisse videor !’ 

We do not seek to evoke and in- 
spire such mighty spirits as these ; 
they are heaven-born, and do their 
work at a higher bidding; but we 
are desirous of enforcing upon our 
readers the conviction that, with 
but few exceptions, it is in the power 
of every intellect to follow in the 
track of these old science-pilgrims. 
Every mind may do something for 
the cause of science. Granting that 
the love of nature is more or less a 
gift, the pursuit of science may be 
acquired. We have seen that it 
will lead to the knowledge of nature, 
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and that the espousals of these two 
mighty powers lead to a happy, a 
fruitful, an eternal union. 

We say advisedly, that any mind 
may aid in the cause of science, 
True it is that but few of the 
many can be observers in the wide 
fields of a Linneus and a Cuvier, 
or reason in the profound depths 
of an Oken and an Owen; but 
every mind can observe and reason, 
and if it be only content to con- 
centrate its powers in the focus of 
a small field, it will, ere it pass 
away, be enabled to echo Tycho’s 
dying cry, and be comforted that 
it too has not lived in vain. Let 
us, for the sake of example, take 
the case of our late acquaintances, 
the naturalists of Morte Stone. 
Their powers were chiefly con- 
centrated on the simple object of 
defining the various species of the 
obscure genus Actinia; and simple 
though the object be, we shall 
see that it involves lengthened ob- 
servation and close reasoning, and 
that its results are far from con- 
temptible or unscientific. Some few 
years ago it might have been neces- 
sary to explain what we meant by 
an Actinia, or a sea anemone, but 
thanks to the universal distribution 
of aquaria, this beautiful class of 
radiates is no longer unfamiliar to 
the world. Nevertheless, much as 
people read, and hear, and write, 
and observe in the matter, we do 
not hesitate to say that the natural 
arrangement of these animals is as 
little known in the world of natu- 
ralists, as their very existence was 
a short time ago to the world at 
large. 

A familiar instance of this position 
may be given in a few words. Dr. 
Johnston (Hist. Brit. Zooph.) de- 
scribes three distinct actinte under 
the names of A. troglodytes, ‘the 
cave dweller ;’ A. viduata, and A. 
anguicoma, ‘the snaky-locked.’ Mr. 
Gosse, in his Devonshire Coast, 
makes A. viduata synonymous with 
A. anguicoma, and gives a draw- 
ing and a description of an ane- 
mone, which he calls an angui- 
coma, and which, to our feeble ap- 
prehension, closely resembles un- 
doubted specimens of Johnston's A. 
troglodytes. ‘When doctors dis- 
agree,’ who shall say that truth is 
apparent P 
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Again, with regard to the denizens 
of Morte Stone. Mr.Gosse describes 
as frequenters of the Tenby caves, 
four distinct species of actinie, under 
the names of A. aurora, A. venusta, 
A. nivea, and A. rosea. To the first 
he gives eighty tentacles ; to the two 
next, two hundred or more; to the 
last, about one hundred and twenty. 
He describes their respective pecu- 
liarities of colour; remarks justly 
that they are nearly of the same 
size and form, are found in company 
with each other, and that ‘ venusta 
has close relations with nivea.’ 

Now, on the bleak rocks of Lundy 
Island, at the mouth of the Bristol 
Channel, we have found specimens 
of A. venusta, aurora, and nivea, to- 
gether. We have specimens of the 
same from Tenby, agreeing in the 
main with Mr. Gosse’s descriptions 
in everything but the number of the 
tentacles. We have discovered on 
Morte Stone specimens of the same, 
plus an animal which resembles 
A. rosea, minus only the same dif- 
ference. We have, in short, an 


entire colour series, the formal type 
of which may be described as fol- 


lows: body from half an inch to 
one inch in diameter, opaque, coni- 
cal, possessing sucking glands, and 
emitting ‘capsuliferous filaments,’ 
or white threads bearing spike-cases ; 
tentacles about two hundred, gra- 
duated, erect, short; outer row 
smaller than the rest, and everted 
over the disc rim. And here are 
our varieties: 1 (A. venusta, Gosse), 
body orange-brown, disc orange, 
tentacles white; 2 (A. xivea, Gosse), 
body orange-brown (pale), dise and 
tentacles white; 3 (a new variety), 
body orange-brown, tentacles lilac ; 
4 (A. rosea, Gosse), body orange- 
brown, tentacles rose-colour; 5 (4. 
aurora, Gosse), body oilve-green, 
dise green, spotted with white, ten- 
tacles orange; 6 (a new variety), 
body olive-green, tentacles russet. 
There are, then, six colour 
varieties of the formal type. Now, 
says Dr. Latham, in his Memoir on 
the varieties of the human species, 
‘a species is a class of individuals, 
each of which is hypothetically con- 
sidered to be the descendant of the 
same protoplast, or of the same 
a ot protoplasts ;’ a protoplast 
eing ‘an organized individual 


capable (either singly or as one of 
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a pair) of propagating individuals, 
itself having been propagated by no 
such previous individual or pair;’ 
and ‘a variety is a class of indi- 
viduals, each belonging to the same 
species, but each diifering from 
other individuals of the species in 
points wherein they agree amongst 
each other.’ In the case of the 
sea anemones, the first thing which 
forcibly strikes the matured observer 
is, that he has, after much time and 
labour, collected a colour series of 
specimens which are all referable to 
a typical form. 

‘The question then naturally arises 
in his mind, May not the form, which 
is always more or less permanent, be 
the characteristic of the species—that 
is, of the protoplast; and the colour, 
which is variable and given to run 
in series, be the characteristic of 
variety? If it be objected that 
Mr. Gosse’s varying tentacles be 
formal differences, we may suggest 
that the number of tentacles vary 
according to the age of the indi- 
vidual, and that not only do we 
possess the unbroken series above 
referred to, but also individuals 
united to the various links of the 
chain, by a difference in the number 
of tentacles. 

However this be, and we should 
weary the general reader were we 
to pursue the theme, it is, at any 
rate, a fair example of the manner in 
which the humblest and youngest ob- 
server and natural history lover may 
do something to forward the cause of 
science, by investigating isolated 
districts in the vast continent of the 
natural world, by working honestly, 
and dispassionately, and lovingly, 
in the indelible traces which the 
mighty minds of old have left be- 
hind them. 

And if the student’s courage ever 
fail him; if his heart wax faint as 
difficulties seem to grow and flourish 
in his path ; if he ever, crying always 
with the dying Goethe for ‘ more 
light,’ be tempted to think that a 
dawuless night is gathering around 
him, he may be encouraged by the 
persuasion that the science which 
is founded on the eternal Rock of 
Truth, must, too, be everlasting, he 
will surely be comforted by the 
noble and touching words of 
Augustin Thierry, which—a fittin, 
epitaph—were recited by his frien 
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Laboulaye, over his open grave, ‘Si 
javais 4 recommencer ma route, je 
prendrais celle qui m’a conduit ot 
je suis. Aveugle et souffrant, sans 
espoir, et sans reliche, je puis ren- 
dre ce témoignage, qui de ma part 
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ne sera pas suspect. Il y a au 
monde quelque chose qui vaut 
mieux que les jouissances maté- 
rielles, mieux que la fortune, mieux 
ue la santé elle-méme; c’est le 
Seemann a la science.’ 


GILFILLAN’S HISTORY OF A MAN-* 


Wats we contemplate the pur- 
chase of a horse, we lead him 
up to the measuring-bar, and there 
ascertain the precise number of 
hands and inches which he stands : 
what a blessing it would be if we 
could subject the mental stature of 
human beings to an analogous pro- 
cess of measurement! ‘There is 
nothing we have often so longed for, 
as some recognised and unerring 
guage of mental calibre. We wish 
to goodness that somewhere in a 
very conspicuous position—say at 
Charing-Cross or Hyde. Park-Uor- 
ner—there were a pillar erected, 
graduated by some new Fahrenheit, 
on which we could measure the 
height of a man’s mind. How de- 
lightful it would be to drag up 
some pompous pretender, who passes 
off at once upon himself att upon 
others as a profound and able 
man, and make him measure his 
height upon that pillar, and un- 
derstand beyond all cavil what a 
contemptible pigmy he is! And 
how pleasant, too, it would be, to 
bring up some man of unacknow- 
ledged genius, and make the world 
see the reach of Ais intellectual 
stature. The mass of educated 
people, even, are so incapable of 
forming any estimate of a man’s 
ability, that it would be a blessing 
if men could be sent out into the 
world with the stamp upon them, 
telling what are their weight and 
value, plain for every one to see. 
So should we settle the irreconcil- 
able differences of opinion which 
exist in regard to the merits of 
those members of the race whose 
thoughts have been printed and 
given to the remainder of it. There 
have been people who maintained 
that Shakspeare was an over-rated 


impostor. We have seen a paper in 
a Scotch magazine, in which Mr. 
George Gilfillan is declared to be 
the first prose writer of the day,— 
though, to be sure, that paper may 
have been written by Mr. George 
Gilfillan himself. And in this valu- 
able work, Zhe History of a Man, 
we find an individual, whose main 
characteristics appear to us to be 
bombast, quackery, and impudence, 
bewailing the success of charlatans 
and humbugs. Mr. George Gil- 
fillan, we take it, bears the same 
relation to a genuine critic, that the 
sound produced by banging a tea- 
tray bears to genuine thunder. 

In many passages throughout this 
book, Mr. Gilfillan tells us that we 
must make those allowances in his 
favour which are commonly made 
in favour of men of genius. He is 
not to be tied down to the tame and 
prosaic. Imagination, he tells us, 
is ‘the bride of his being.’ 

Yes, imagination, thou hast been at 
once the angel and the demon of my 
existence, and still thy fairy fingers are 
spreading their yauzy veil between me 
and the universe. Hitherto I have been 
fed on phantasy, and with any coarser 
pabulum cannot away ! 

The leading characteristic of The 
History of a Man is impudence. 
There are several other qualities in 
a very high degree. There is a 
great amount of bombast ; no small 
measure of twaddle: ignorance, 
vanity, and general quackery are 
strongly developed ; but impudent 
false pretence is, after all, the most 
striking feature. The author pre- 
tends to an intimate acquaintance 
with many eminent literary men 
whom he probably never saw. He 
tells us in the preface that the 
value of the work mainly consists 
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in the fact that ‘it is replete with 
sketches of, and conversations with, 
literary men of eminence.’ Cer- 
tainly Mr. Gilfillan has recorded in 
his book many conversations which 
he tells us he held with Thomas 
Campbell, Jeffrey, Professor Wilson, 
Chalmers, and a host more; and if 
we are to judge from Mr. Gilfillan’s 
work, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that they all talked exactly 
alike, —that they all talked non- 
sense,—and that they all talked pre- 
cisely in the style of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
contributions tothe third-rateScotch 
magazines. Now as these conver- 
sations are manifestly invented by 
Mr. Gilfillan himself, we say that 
this book is a scandalous imposition 
upon that portion of the reading 
public which is incapable of diseri- 
minating the thought of Jeffrey, 
Lockhart, Wilson, and Campbell” 
from the vile trash which Mr. Gil- 
fillan ascribes to them. It is per- 
fectly insufferable that every im- 
pertinent quack should thus become 
an assassin of reputation, by invent- 
ing conversations for distinguished 
men, which, if they ever uttered 
them, would prove them as great 
fools as himself. 

Mr. Gilfillan would leave an im- 
pression on the mind of an English 
reader, that it is or was an uncom- 
monly easy thing for anybody to 
obtain admission into the most re- 
fined circles of Scottish society. 
Although a person in an salen 
humble position, sleeping in ‘a garret 
whose only furniture was a bed, a 
table, and a meal-barrel,’ and al- 
though—to use his own elegant 
words—his external appearance was 
that of a ‘clouterly carcase ;’ still 
he finds himself quite in a position 
to speak with authority of the best 
society of Edinburgh: he was en- 
treated by Christopher North to be 
present at what (with a fine sense of 
grammar) he calls A Noctes Ambro- 
siane: he dined with Jeffrey at 
Craigcerook in company with Hazlitt, 
Cockburn, and Carlyle. And it 
should seem that upon such occa- 
sions Jeffrey and Wilson were wont 
to address long monologues to Mr. 
Gilfillan, expressive of the most 
valuable literary opinions. Among 
other things, Wilson said that 
Goethe was ‘a huge dunghill:’ and 
Jeffrey stated that Southey was ‘a 
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mocking-bird with a million heads ;’ 
that Coleridge ‘had run all to 
tongue ;’ and that Shelley was ‘a 
wild-goose.’ 

The ‘Man’ of whom this book 
professes to be ‘ The History,’ is of 
course Mr. George Gilfillan himself. 
He wrote it, rightly judging that it 
must be a matter of great public 
interest to know the course of train- 
ing by which sucha splendid mental 
phenomenon was ‘raised.’ Mr. 
Gilfillan tells us that he is the son 
of a Highland parish clergyman of 
the Scotch Church, a man of small 
income and large family; and evi- 
dently under the impression that he 
is drawing the picture of a simple 
patriarchal mode of life, he gives us 
a view of a home of such squalid 
vulgarity as we trust rarely if ever 
existed among the ‘ Manses’ of the 
kirk. But Mr. Gilfillan, we are told, 
is the son not of a parish clergyman, 
but of a dissenting preacher: and 
from what he tells us afterwards of 
the position of that unfortunate class 
in country-places in Scotland, there 
may be sad truth in the lines of the 
frowsy picture. He gives us a de- 
scription of his father’s study, which 
it appears contained ‘a bed, in which 
his father and mother slept;’ and 
there are hints of the refined cuisine 
of his boyhood in occasional descrip- 
tions of his hurrying over dinner to 
get back to his books, by ‘ bolting 
his beef and broth.’ He tells us 
that his father was a man of great 
talent and simplicity and piety; 
and we should be sorry to treat the 
feeling which dictated the descrip- 
tion otherwise than with respect. 
His father, however, ‘could not 
ground him well in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, and he feels this to 
the present hour,’ as do his readers 
also. He is fond, however, of clas- 
sical quotations and allusions. He 
tells us he hears his father’s voice 
as a ‘Perge’ to cheer him on his 
way. When youthful poetasters 
send him their manuscripts for 
perusal, ‘if they seem to possess 
any kind or degree of genius, he 
says to each, ‘ Perge, Puer.’’ When 
at Loch Katrine, ‘a Highland boat- 
man conveyed him across the lake, 
and he thought of Charon. When 
at Glasgow College, he found it 
very affecting to hear Sir Daniel 
Sandford, the Greek Professor, re- 
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peat fine passages, ‘such as modv- 
rowwBoro Gadacons.’ Mr. Gilfillan 
really unduly under-estimates his 
early classical training: his scholar- 
ship seems to be considerable. And 
he appears to have made up for 
any deficiencies in it by becoming an 
elegant French and German scholar. 
He tells us several times of a che- 
vaua-de-JSrise ; and desirous to give 
a man of title all his honours, he 
_ of Johann Von Baron Goethe. 
hus in elegant English do we say, 
Walter of Duke Buccleugh. 

Mr. Gilfillan was a remarkable 

outh. He was wont to read various 

ks ‘to the murmur of the warm 
careering blood of his boyhood:’ 
the same blood he elsewhere de- 
seribes as ‘bubbling.’ He enjoyed 
Dr. Chalmers’s Astronomical Ser- 
mons to that degree, that ‘he rolled 
them like a sweet morsel under his 
tongue.’ He was greatly affected 
at hearing of Byron’s death, which 
is the more remarkable, seeing he 
had not read Byron’s works. But 
we must give the affecting narrative 
in his own words :— 

One day I saw my father returning 
from the post-office with a newspaper in 
his hand. As he passed, he said, in 
almost a whisper, ‘ Lord Byron’s dead.’ 
I felt stunned, as if by a blow on the 
skull. I could not say a word, but ran 
up to Henry Thompson and stammered 
out, ‘Lord Byron’s dead.’ He next 
was struck dumb with wonder and grief, 
and for three or four minutes we stood 
silent and awe-struck, in thoughts too 
deep for tears. 


When a boy of thirteen, Mr. Gil- 
fillan began his course of intimacy 
with eminent men. It should seem 
that there has always been some- 
thing in his appearance which led 
such persons, without knowing any- 
thing about him, to take him at once 
into their confidence. Dr. Thomson, 
minister of St. George’s at Edin- 
burgh, a man of great mark in 
Scotland at that time, came to the 
district, and in the course of a long 
walk with Mr. Gilfillan (aged thir- 
teen), gave utterance to many very 
silly descriptions of men of the day. 
Wordsworth, he said, was ‘a kind 
of Dutch demi-god.’ Scott was ‘ just 
a Border horse-dealer, till you either 
ut punch in his head, or a pen in 
is hand, or an old ballad into his 


mouth.’ Brougham’s ‘ knowledge, 
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like the wrong cloak picked up in a 
lobby, hung very loosely about him.’ 
John Foster’s ‘usual conversation 
was careless, but he sometimes 
grunted out great things.’ Dr. 
Thomson’s wit must have been 
brilliant, though too refined for 
general effect. Speaking of some 
dissenting minister, ‘ He’s the head 
of the auld-licht, indeed,’ he roared 
out in laughter, ‘ but where, pray, 
is the middle or the foot ?’ 

At the age of fourteen the ‘ Man’ 
went to Glasgow College. He gives 
us descriptions, more or less absurd, 
of several of the Professors. Sir 
Daniel Sandford impressed him by 
his readings of Homer and Sopho- 
cles. The Professor's ‘ arms, as they 
held the book, seemed to become 
winged with ardent excitement.’ 
The same eminent man ‘had a 
peculiarly gracefuland springy walk, 
like that of a high-born belle when 
entering into a drawing-room.’ 
Thomas Campbell was elected Lord- 
Rector in Mr. Gilfillan’s first year, 
and ‘when we saw the active little 
man walking daily in the midst of 
us, it was as if the gods had come 
down to us in the ienmee of men.’ 
Mr. Gilfillan was asked to tea where 
Campbell was living, and of course 
chronicles Campbell’s conversation, 
which he tells us was extremely 
brilliant, —‘ genius with a sharp 
sword.’ ‘Byron,’ Campbellsaid, ‘ was 
‘a gifted booby.’ He was a com- 
em of Deity and dirt, the dirt 

eing ‘vile foreign filth.’ Shelley 
stooped; and accordingly, he always 
seemed worshipping, in spite of him- 
self; his very walk seemed a per- 
petual prayer.’ Campbell next 
‘spoke of the difference between 
healthy and hydrocephalic power, 
taking Keats as a specimen of the 
latter, and Burns of the former.’ 
This drew forth the brilliant reply, 
that ‘ Burns could never be charged 
with having lived with, or died of, 
too much water in the head.’ 

So much for Mr. Gilfillan’s first 
meeting with Campbell; but if we 
credit the ‘Man,’ we must under- 
stand that Campbell was wont to 
take walks with him (aged fourteen) 
in the College gardens, and give 
forth valuable estimates of literary 
and political celebrities. Words- 
worth, he said, was ‘an intellectual 
mole, crawling over dust and dung- 
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heaps.’ Southey was ‘a cross be- 
tween Spinoza, Archbishop Laud, 
and Quaker Fox.’ Sheridan was 
‘a drunk and glozing gladiator.’ 
Canning ‘ looked the gentleman, the 
statesman, the genius, but was only 
a wax figure, afterall.’ Of Broug- 
ham’s speeches, ‘the light and the 
materials are alike from the pit.’ 
Campbell certainly showed much 
judgment in the selection of a com- 
— for his walks, and accommo- 
ated his conversation with great 
skill to his companion’s years and 
capacity. 
fr. Gilfillan acquaints us with 
the fact that Mr. Mylne, the Glas- 
gow Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
‘seldom seemed fully awake’ when 
he read his lectures; ‘yet the 
snorings of his slumber were often 
noble. Old Mylne always snored 
like a genius of metaphysics.’ Then 
we have some description of the 
students of that period, among 
whom, of course, Mr. Gilfillan him- 
self is particularly noted: ‘I re- 
member,’ he tells us, ‘ the fair hair, 
wild eye, and broad forehead of 
G , the critic!’ G ’s intel- 
lectual exercitations at this time are 
worthy of record. When taking a 
walk, he was wont to select some 
subject, 


sueh as the ‘Charms of Virtue,’ ‘ Bom- 
bast and its Varieties,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘No 
Friendship among the Wicked ;’—and 
my thoughts careered on in a rushing 
torrent, shaping themselves instantly 
into language, exciting my physical 
frame to the highest possible pitch, 
bringing to my brow a flush, to my eyes 
tears, to my feet as it were wings: in 
short, I cannot, dare not describe the 
rapturous enthusiasm which then dis- 
turbed, as by a storm, my whole being. 

At the commencement of the 
next session, Mr. Gilfillan went to 
Edinburgh, to attend the lectures of 
Professor Wilson, who, ‘ along with 
the ticket’ of admission to the class, 
‘gave him a look which seemed to 
sound his very soul.’ Notwith- 
standing this alarming beginning, 
Mr. Gilfillan (aged sixteen) speedily 
found himself upon the most in- 
timate footing with the great Pro- 
fessor, who told him that he (Pro- 
fessor Wilson) had often indignantly 
remonstrated with Coleridge (‘a 
large luxuriant sloth’) upon his 


laziness. It was while Mr. Gilfillan 
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was taking tea with him, that the 
Professor stated that Goethe was 
‘a cold-blooded ecoxcomb,’ and ‘a 
huge dunghill.” Any one who ever 
knew Wilson will perceive at once 
the verisimilitude of the following 
passage. Just so did Wilson talk 
to ‘ clouterly carcases’ and forward 
boys :— 

One night, parting from Wilson, he 
said, ‘You must come to-morrow to 
Ambrose’s. The Noctes are now shorn 
of some of their beams; but Lockhart 
is at present in Edinburgh, and I have 
engaged to sup with him, Pat Robertson, 
De Quincey, and one or two good 
fellows. You must come!’ 

Of course the ‘Man’ went. The 
party consisted of Wilson himself, 

e Quincey, Patrick Robertson, a 
Mr. Brydges (who it seems was a 
literary tailorin Edinburgh), Thomas 
Aird, Deita, Lockhart, and a num- 
ber of ‘persons of minor conse- 
quence apparently.’ Supper con- 
sisted of ‘oysters ad libitum, and 
cold roast-beef, with a bowl of 
punch.’ As for the conversation, 
we shall only say that it was as 
different as possible from that re- 
corded in the Noctes of Wilson 
himself. Patrick Robertson, ‘the 
prince of Scottish wags,’ is repre- 
sented as a low buffoon, without a 
particle of wit. As for his face, 
‘its dull, dough-like expanse ac- 
tually glittered through the- tears 
and sweat-drops of mirth which 
bedewed it.’ Every individual pre- 
sent is sapeenaied as talking just 
as weakly and absurdly as Mr. 
Gilfillan himself could have done. 
Really the friends of the distin- 
guished men thus caricatured ought 
to take measures to stop the mouth 
or the quill of this offensive libeller. 
We had marked several passages, 
intending to present them to our 
readers as specimens of the kind 
of rubbish which Mr. Gilfillan as- 
cribes to Lockhart, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, and others (for a day or 
two after the ‘Man’ supped with 
the Tory clique at Ambrose’s, he 
dined with the Whig at Craigcrook); 
but we have had enough of this 
sort of thing. 

After some consideration, Mr. 
Gilfillan tells us he resolved to 
secede from the Church, and to 
study for the ministry of some dis- 
senting ‘body.’ He gives us no 
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explanation of the reasons which led 
him to become a separatist ; though 
we should have fancied that in 
giving a history of his mental 
growth, it would have been proper 
to narrate the process by which he 
reached the conclusion that it was 
his duty to take this schismatic 
step. But the difficulty is explained 
by what we understand is the fact, 
that Mr. Gilfillan never was any- 
thing but a dissenter. It appears 
that the course of instruction for 
the particular dissenting party (we 
do not know what it is called) that 
Mr. Gilfillan joined, reaches over 
five years; but as the students 
attend their academy for only two 
months in the year, we should sup- 

ose that the education they receive 
is not worth much. During his 
theological course, Mr. Gilfillan of 
course becomes well acquainted 
with Dr. Chalmers, whose recorded 
conversations are very much like 
those of all the other great men 
already mentioned. 

Mr. Gilfillan gives us some ac- 
count of a ‘ Tent-preaching’ at which 
he was present about this time in 
his father’s parish. We must ex- 

lain what a Tent-preaching is. 

he communion is dispensed in 
Scotch churches never more than 
twice a year, and till very recently 
only once a year in country parishes. 
The ‘Sacramental Occasion’ thus 
becomes a very important one: and 
not only do all the people in the 
parish attend it, but in former days 
great numbers from the parishes 
around were wont to do so. There 
is divine service in the parish church 
on the previous Thursday, which is 
called ‘The Fast-day,’ and which is 
observed with all the rigour of the 
Scottish sabbath-day: and there is 
also divine service on the Saturday 
before and the Monday after the 
communion sabbath; though on 
these days the usual day’s work 
goes on, except during church hours. 
No church could contain the crowds 
which used to assemble on the 
Sunday; and accordingly a ‘ tent,’ 
or portable pulpit, in shape ap- 
proaching indecorously near to that 
of a Punch’s show, was erected 
in the churchyard; and from 
this a succession of prayers and 
preaching was kept up all day, for 
the accommodation of the multitude 
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which could not find admittance to 
the church. Five or six ministers 
were necessary to keep up the ser- 
vices of what was (and is) called by 
eminence ‘the High Communion- 
Sabbath.’ Now-a-days, from the 
sacrament being celebrated more 
frequently, and from other causes, 
people from other parishes rarely 
attend on such occasions: and tent- 
preaching has almost entirely ceased, 
much to the advantage of the quiet 
and decorum of the season, though 
sadly to the destruction of the old 
associations of many Scotchmen. 
Booths for the sale of refreshments 
were often erected in the vicinity of 
the churchyard: and our readers 
may find in Burns’ Holy Fair a 
representation of the less pleasing 
side of the picture sometimes ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. Gilfillan describes the manner 
and matter of several preachers 
whom he listened to on such an 
occasion. Two or three sensible and 
judicious clergymen had preached 
without making much impression, 
when a vulgar booby entered the 
tent :— 


Like electric influence there flew from 
the tent to the tents, the tidings that ‘a 
great yun’ was about to open his mouth. 
And open it he did, with a vengeance ! 
The speaker was a tall, red-cheeked, 
fair-haired young man, elaborately 
dressed in the height of the then preva- 
lent clerical fashion: with what Rowland 
Hill would have called the ‘seals of his 
ministry’ dangling large and manifold at 
his watch-chain,—with an acre of linen 
distributed about his breast and neck, — 
the very type, in short, of a vulgar 
Adonis. He proceeded to an eager, 
thrilling, weeping multitude, to pour out 
a torrent of exaggerated commonplace, 
crossed by shafts of terror, and inspirited 
by cries of clap-trap, such as I never 
heard before nor since. Looking 
down towards the village, he suddenly 
stopped, stared eagerly for a few 
moments, and then cried out, ‘Fire! 
fire! fire!’ All heads were turned 
round for an instant; the next, many 
exclaimed, ‘ Where? where?’ and then 
the preacher, with a fearful toss of the 
head, and with the deepest sotto voce, 
replied, ‘In hell, preparing for the 
sinner!’ His manner was in keeping 
with his matter. Now he disappeared 
almost out of sight of his hearers, going 
down into the tent as if it were bottom- 
less ; and now he seemed to wish to leap 
over it, and swim away through the 
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thick of his audience. Now he struck 
the Bible: now he exalted his voice to 
a roar, and now he sunk it to a whisper; 
now he stamped furiously, and now he 
went through manceuvres reminding 
one of the sword-dance at the Braemar 
games. 

Surely there cannot be anything 
like this among the educated clergy 
of the Scotch Church. The common 
sense of the Scotch people of the 
educated class would revolt at it. 
Mr. Gilfillan must either be drawing 
upon his imagination, that ‘ bride of 
his being,’ or describing a pulpit 
orator among the Ranters. We 
may remark that the wretched clap- 
trap about ‘fire in hell,’ has not 
even the merit of being original. 
It was a favourite expedient of 
Whitefield. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that among the least 
intelligent classes in Scotland, a 
preacher’s popularity is in precise 
proportion to the loudness of his 
roaring and the violence of his ges- 
ticulations. ‘Our minister’s a 
wonderfu’ preacher,’ said a country 
bumpkin ; ‘ he whiles comes oot wi’ 
a roar just like a bull!’ ‘I didna’ 
understand a word he said,’ was the 
remark of a maid-servant to a friend 
of our own concerning a certain dis- 
senting preacher; ‘but I would go 
twenty miles to hear him again: I 
ines he wad have dung the 
pulpit in bits: he was a’ jumpin’! 

Mr. Gilfillan’s friend explained to 
him with some precision the different 
scales of popularity among dissent- 
ing preachers :— 

There were four species of the re- 
cognised popular man. There was first, 
the Thumper; second, the Groaner ; 
third, the Kicker, or as they pronounced 
it, the Kucker. The first confined his 
fury to the Bible: the second extended 
his to the air, and the ears of his 
audience; and the third included the 
pulpit-sides and floor in his assaults. 
But there was a fourth class which com- 
bined the characteristics of all three; 
‘and to that,’ he added, ‘I flatter my- 
self that J belong.’ 

We believe there is no exaggera- 
tion whatever in this description, 
when applied to the lowest class of 
Scotch dissenting preachers and 
congregations. We shall not trust 
ourselves to express the disgust and 
abhorrence with which we regard 
such a system as is set forth in the 
following story :— 
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He painted a ludicrous contest for 
popularity, carried on in alternate ser- 
mons, between two famous mob-orators; 
in which the superiority, which had 
hung dubious a whole sacramental day, 
was decided in the evening in favour of 
one of them by a fell and fortunate kick, 
which (the Bible boards had been de- 
molished and the candlesticks over- 
turned long before) broke a foot-board, 
and laid the foundation of a fame; and 
both the speakers were seized with a 
hoarseness, from the loud exercitation of 
their lungs, which continued for some 
days. 


Mr. Gilfillan did not like Edin- 
burgh or its society. As he passed 
through the streets of that noble 
city, he frequently exclaimed, 
‘What a rouged hell!’ The charac- 
teristics of Edinburgh society are 
‘a cold, sceptical spirit, forming a 
monstrous combination with mate- 
rialistic passion. ‘Lust hard by 
hate,’ were enthroned side by side.’ 
The few good people there, ‘ dwell, 
as it were, in an enemy’s country.’ 
Some explanation of these hard 
words may be found in the state- 
ment, that ‘in Edinburgh a chevauz- 
de-frise of aristocratic exclusiveness 
shuts young men coming from the 
country’ (e. g.. Mr. George Gilfillan 
himself) ‘out fromthe better circles.’ 
‘Nor has Edinburgh appreciated 
some of the greatest of Scotland's 
children,’ (e.g., Mr.George Gilfillan). 
‘ Tabsllactuel uppyism, in short, is, 
and has long Sean the crying sin of 
Edinburgh coteries.’ ‘ What a lofty 
opinion all these people have of 
their city and themselves! ‘When 
a man comes to Edinburgh he finds 
his level,’ is the constant cuckoo- 
cry; its meaning being, that he is 
pene to a system of quizzing and 
paltry pedantic criticism.’ As for 
an Edinburgh audience :— 

Curled darlings,—bearded and whis- 
kered philosophers,—pale-cheeked and 
long-haired coxcombs,—dry lawyers, 
with faces which seem made of biscuit, 
the remainder biscuit after a voyage,— 
students at the ‘ barrel-age,’—and ladies 
worthy of being doomed to similar im- 
murement, with quizzing-glasses at their 
eyes, and affectation steeping their faces 
and figures,—an air of intense conceit 
pervading the whole assembly,—such, 
after deducting one nine-tenth [whatever 
that may mean], of sensible persons, is 
the average composition of an Edinburgh 
audience. 

Pretension and buckram, in short, 
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without capital or reality, distinguish 
this city, alike in its private life, its 
literature, its philosophy, and its re- 
ligior. Time would fail me, and temper 
too, were I to dilate on its haughty 
and sneering scorn for the provinces, 
for provincial men, for even London, 
Dublin, and Paris,—as if they, too, 
were overtopped by this Norland eyrie, 
resting on its cold crag, and with its 
exalted indigence, proud sin, and shi- 
vering population. 

Upon all this outburst of ill- 
nature and absurdity, we have only 
to remark, that whatever Edinburgh 
society may be, Mr. Gilfillan is 
wholly incapable of describing it, 
inasmuch as he never did and never 
could by possibility find admission 
into it. Die grapes are sour:’ all 
this spite is just the mortification of 
the baffled outsider, who has taken 
to vilifying what he could not reach. 
And sink Mr. Gilfillan says of the 
lack of appreciation of genius among 
Edinburgh men and women, may 
perhaps be explained by the fact 
that, in Edinburgh, Mr. Gilfillan is 
held in very different estimation 
from that in which he tells us many 
people hold him, and in which, 
Soni all question, he holds him- 
self. He assures us that he receives 
letters from all parts of the world, 
the writers of which thank him for 
the delightful hours they have en- 
joyed in perusing his charming 
pages; while so blind and perverse 
is the educated class in Edinburgh, 
that by it Mr. Gilfillan is regarded 
as one of the most contemptible 
quacks who have disgraced litera- 
ture for many a year. Remarkable 
indeed is the conflict of opinion and 
taste between Mr. Gilfillan and the 
Edinburgh public; for while the 
‘Man’ assures us that the author of 
Firmilian is ‘an emasculate ape,’ 
the Edinburgh public finds delight 
in the Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers. 

The really valuable part of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s book is that portion of it 
which gives us some insight into 
the nature of Scotch dissent, and 
the position of Scotch dissenting 
ministers and their families. The 
‘Man,’ after having completed his 
studies, becomes the preacher of 
some meeting-house in a provincial 
town; and in that part of this book 
which sets out the cares, toils, and 
hardships of such a position, we 
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find all that internal evidence of 
truthfulness which is lacking in the 
would-be literary chapters of the 
work. And there is a value in the 
testimony of a dissenting preacher 
as to the practical working of what 
is called the voluntary principle in 
Scotland, the kind of ministers it 
poses and the sort of spirit it 

evelops in their congregations. 
Mr. Gilfillan shows us what con- 
ceited fools the under-bred and 
half-educated preachers of the dis- 
senting ‘ bodies’ are. The younger 
aspirants are accustomed, he assures 
us, to hint 

That their principal danger lies in 
being spoiled by their people; that 
they are sadly afraid that their heads 
should be turned by their popularity ; 
and that their churches will not be able 
to contain the multitudes attracted by 
their oratory. They sigh deeply as they 
think of the dim eclipse they are sure to 
shed upon elderly luminaries — ‘ But 
really, you know we cannot help it!’ 
I have seen some of these persons look 
half-patronizingly, half-contemptuously, 
on such men as Dr. Chalmers, saying 
in every gesture and look, ‘Enjoy your 
fame while you may; we bide our 
time; and, please God, we hope soon 
to bury you in the light of our superior 
genius.’ 

Then we have some account of 
the mean arts to which men resort 
to keep their congregations together, 
when their bread depends upon their 
doing so :— 

Fine, sensible man, Mr. Judicious 
Slyman! None of your flowery flare-ups 
in the pulpit, indeed; but how attentive! 
If he miss any of his members out of 
the church, he is sure to call next 
morning ; if one leaves chapel sick in 
the forenoon, he has a message during 
the interval to his house, to inquire 
what was the matter—whether his head 
or stomach was affected. If one of his 
pupils be absent from his school for a 
single night, he instantly inquires at the 
parents; he does not wait to be sent 
for, or only call as long as his people 
are needing him. Nor does he confine 
himself to his own congregation: we 
don’t belong to it, for example, and yet 
he often looks in when passing, and 
likes finely to hear what we can tell him 
about our own church and minister! 


Did ever advertising tailor or 
rocer push business in a more 
Parefaced manner? Yet such are 
the natural fruits of the system 
which makes the preacher’s subsist~ 
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ence contingent upon his managing 
to draw people to pay for pews in 
his meeting-house. 

Mr. Gilfillan gives us a distress- 
ing idea of the amount of envy and 
detraction which prevails among the 
class to which he belongs :— 


In the clerical world (he says, mean- 
ing his own portion of it) there is much 
envy of worth, popularity, and genius. 
. + . » The moment a man obtains any 
eminence, whether for gifts, or learning, 
or popular preaching, or even piety, 
that moment he becomes the mark for 
ten thousand visible or invisible missiles 
of detraction. . . . . His works are 
ignored, or kept out of libraries, or 
perhaps attacked from the pulpit; his 
sermons and books are watched; his 
motives are misinterpreted; his cha- 
racter is maligned; his people are 
sounded and tampered with. 

And Mr. Gilfillan sketches from 
the life the character of a dissenting 
minister, of whom he says that— 

Deaths of ministers, scrapes into 
which some of the clergy were falling, 
famas that were rising against others, 
the character or peculiar temper of their 
wives, tottering congregations, fading 
popularities, diminishing collections and 
seat-rents, schisms and heresies in 
churches, —these and a thousand simi- 
lar stories were always trembling on 
the tip of Oldstick’s tongue, which 
often quivered with eagerness as he 
detailed them. 


Such things, which we believe to 
be perfectly true, indicate a low 
class of men as forming the ministry 
of Mr. Gilfillan’s denomination. But 
what can be expected, considering 
the remuneration which is given to 
Scotch dissenting ministers, with 
the exception of a few in the larger 
towns? It is absurd to think that 
by keeping the pay of the clergy 
very small, you make sure of get- 
ting men who are above interested 
and mercenary motives. Yousimply 
make sure of getting a lower class 
of men—men to whom fifty pounds 
a-year are as great an inducement as 
five hundred or a thousand a-year 
to persons brought up in the posi- 
tion of gentlemen. And Mr. Gil- 
fillan gives a most deplorable, and 
we have reason to know a perfectly 
just, account of the miserable pay of 
many dissenting ministers :— 

The voluntary principle with a pro- 
portion of the laity, means not voluntary 
giving, but voluntary withholding. 
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What misery it has often entailed upon 
dissenting clergymen and on their fami+ 
lies! I have known clergymen of great 
talent insulted in the street for petty 
debts, which the most rigorous economy 
could not prevent them from contracting, 
owing to their narrow income ; and of 
others, all their lifetime subject to bon- 
dage, the most galling. bondage, that of 
hopeless and honest debt. When there 
were wives or families in the casé—I 
have witnessed or heard of cases even 
worse—lI have heard of stipends paid in 
silver or copper instalments ; and of the 
wives of clergymen, when asking for a 
small portion of their dues a little in 
advance, receiving it in the language of 
reluctance spiced with insulting wonder, 
—how they could wish or contrive to 
spend so much! Ihave known of fami- 
lies where the children were half fed, half 
clad, and almost wholly uneducated; and 
of others which were compelled to eke 
out by mean shifts, by genteel beggary; 
or by unceasing toil, the miserable pit- 
tance they received. I have seen the 
tears of them that were thus oppressed ; 
the brave wife bursting out, after long 
efforts to conceal her feelings, into wild 
sobs of despair; the children sharing in 
and echoing her anguish, and the hus- 
band retiring, with these sounds in his 
ears, to his study, to prepare, forsooth, 
an elaborate sermon for the ensuing 
Sabbath. And worst ofall, I have known 
many classes of laymen, from the rich 
farmer or merchant down to the humble 
artisan, speaking with callous contempt 
of such sufferings. 

Bravely spoken out, Mr. George 
Gilfillan! There is really something 
of the ‘Man’ in this bold statement 
of what every one who knows Scot- 
land knows to be true, yet of what 
the better-fed preachers of meeting- 
houses in large towns are always 
ready indignantly to deny. 

Now we pity from our heart a 
church clergyman who is in diflicul- 
ties from a narrow income. But we 
say at once that we have no pity at 
all for the voluntary minister in like 
circumstances. fe is just in that 
state which is his ideal of the right 

osition of the Christian minister ; 
in that state to which he would, if he 
could, reduce all clergymen. The 
true voluntary wishes all ministers 
to be made dependent upon the 
same system which is starving him- 
self, breaking his wife’s heart, and 
stunting his children’s growth. The 
idea which exists among the vulgar 
dissenters is, that they can compel 
their preacher to work ;—they have 
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the whip hand of him, and can cut 
off the supplies if he do not; while 
the parish clergyman, secure of his 
living and his parsonage, need not 
work unless he chooses. Be it so : 
we must trust to something higher 
and better than this uplifted scourge 
in every bumpkin’s haasd: to keep 
the clergyman from becoming idle. 
But from the voluntary principle 
worse things than idleness follow. 
Sneakiness ; pandering to the lowest 
tastes of the rabble; vulgarity, con- 
tent to be no better than those on 
whom it is dependent; are the 
natural results of the voluntary 
system. There is hardly a gentle- 
man among the Scotch dissenters. 
We do not reckon Episcopalians as 
dissenters ; they are but a colony of 
our own Anglican Church. Nor do 
we reckon the members of the Free 
Kirk as dissenters: it clings to the 
principle of a national establish- 
ment, and it cherishes all the tradi- 
tions of the National Church from 
which it so recently separated, and 
to which we trust and believe it is 
speedily to return. A very con- 
siderable portion of the educated 
and respectable people of Scotland 
belongs to these two communions. 
And in large commercial towns too, 
such as Glasgow, where men rise to 
wealth in a few years from a very 
humble origin, persons may be found 
among the dissenters who are cer- 
tainly possessed of wealth, whatever 
may be their position in regard to 
intelligence and refinement. But 
throughout the country parts of 
Scotland, the true voluntary dis- 
senters are drawn from the hum- 
blest classes in the community. 
Not to mention the nobility—in 
whose case any dissent save the old 
and dignified one of Roman Catho- 
licism is a thing too absurd to think 
of—one would as soon expect to 
find a country gentleman a Mahom- 
medan as a Dissenter. And it may 
easily be imagined that if a con- 
gregation consists almost exclu- 
sively of individuals earning ten or 
twelve shillings a week, and that by 
hard labour, that congregation will 
regard its minister as abundantly 
paid for his less manifestly onerous 
work, with fifty or sixty pounds a- 
year. Yet miserably as Scotch dis- 
senting teachers are paid, they would 
probably be much worse off were it 
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not that the comparatively decent 
livings of the Kirk tend to keep up 
the standard price of clerical labour. 
It is a matter of emulation in the 
meeting house to give the minister at 
least a quarter or a sixth of what the 
parish clergyman gets for working 
noharder. Still, we can think what 
sort of men the dissenting preachers 
must often be; what a cowed life of 
sneakiness they must in many places 
live; what miserable shifts they 
must have recourse to, in order to 
keep in the good graces of the 
lowest class; what an end there 
must be of all clerical authority—not 
to mention such things as gentle- 
manly feeling and bearing—in the 
case of a person who remembers 
that every clodhopper who hears 
him preach, thinks he is patronizing 
him by doing so, and knows that he 
is keeping the minister to his work! 
Tf our readers, in walking the street 
of some Scotch town, should ever 
happen to see a man of extremely 
coarse and vulgar features, dressed 
in rusty black, with a dirty white 
wisp about his neck, shaking hands 
in a very affable manner with an 
unwashed and unshaven workman 
in a fustian jacket, asking with in- 
tense interest, ‘Haow urr they awl 
at whoam? Haow’s the wyfe and the 
bairns ?’ and receiving the answer 
that they are all well, with the re- 
joinder, ‘Thawts goodth,’ then shak- 
ing hands again and hastening away, 
they may feel quite sure that they 
have beheld a dissenting minister 
striving to ingratiate himself with 
some one of his fifty or sixty mas- 
ters. We say for ourselves, from 
what we know of the nature of the 
lowest class of the Scotch, from 
which voluntary country congrega- 
tions are drawn exclusively, and 
town congregations mainly, their 
meddling, stupid, pragmatic dis- 
position, that we would infinitely 
rather sweep a crossing than be de- 
pendent upon such, and subject to 
their coarse and petty tyranny. 
Mr. Gilfillan gives us an account 
of the number of aspirants to lite- 
rary fame whom he has aided :— 
The pleasure of aiding young aspi- 
rants is one of the purest and most ex- 
quisite in the literary life. I have had 
ample experience in this matter. I 
cannot enumerate the authors who have 
applied for advice in reference to their 
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works or MSS., and in scarcely one 
case have I declined to giveit. LIlately 
packed up and returned sixteen MSS. 
in prose and verse, some of them as 
large as pulpit Bibles. The hundreds— 
I speak literally—of MSS. I have re- 
ceived within the last nine years, have 
come from the most varied quarters: 
from Wales, and from John o’Groat’s 
house ; from Liverpool and the heart of 
the Highlands ; from London, Bavaria, 
and the centre of Australia: they have 
been the compositions of both sexes, and 
all occupations, ages, and intellects,— 
shepherds, ploughmen, tailors, tinsmiths, 
young ladies, old ladies, old gentlemen, 
wine merchants, pattern drawers, cattle 
dealers, clergymen, gentlemen of family 
and fortune, have been included in the 
list. 


Fancy Mr. Gilfillan the Mentor 
of the rising genius of the day! 
He is just the man to prune the 
luxuriance of the youthful style, 
and to read lessons of sobriety alike 
in thought and in taste. About 
twenty poems have been published 
by his advice ; and three or four of 
these, he is proud to say, ‘ have be- 
— the most popular poems of the 

ay.’ * 

The remainder of the book is 
occupied with puffs of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
friends among the dissenting minis- 
ters ; with attacks upon some writers 
who have satirized himself,—there 
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is what is intended for a very smart 
one upon Professor Aytoun, whom he 
distinguishes, with fine invention, as 
Antony E. Will; and with sketches 
of his literary acquaintances, in 
which occurs an announcement of 
his purpose of writing an imaginary 
conversation between Leigh Hunt 
and Christopher North. Then Mr. 
Gilfillan gives some account of the 
phases of his religious belief; anda 
chapter descriptive of his dreams 
and reveries, which he advises his 
readers to skip, ‘ unless they possess, 
along with a good deal of the specu- 
lative, a good deal also of the poeti- 
eal.” And the work is wound up by 
what he terms a ‘ finale, or closing 
prophetic strain,’ in which he assures 
us that an Omniarch is shortly to 
reign over all this world, and that 
the question is, Shall it be Belial or 
Christ ? 

But we have no doubt that by 
this time our readers are heartily 
sick of Mr. Gilfillan and his History. 
Its perusal has helped us to an an- 
swer to the question which the 
‘Man’ thoughtfully puts in Jir- 
milian : 

Why do men call me a presumptuous 
cur, 

A meddling blockhead, and a turgid 
fool, 

A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 


* One of Mr. Gilfillan’s poetical protégés is Mr. Sydney Dobell, whose con- 
temptible work, Zngland in Time of War, is handled according to its deserts in an 
able paper in the Saturday Review of July 26th. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Tue ‘Open’ System. 


YEAR has elapsed since the 

Civil Service of India was ac- 
tually thrown open to general com- 
petition, and though the results of 
the newsystem can scarcely as yet 
be spoken of with confidence, it is 
now time to say a few words as 
regards both the prospects and train- 
ing of the successful competitors, 
and the influence they may exer- 
cise on the condition of India 
and its population. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that, 
about a year and a half ago, there 
appeared before the public a Report 
signed by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Sir Charles Wood to 
consider the question of throwing 
open the Indian Service. The gen- 
tlemen who affixed their names to 
the document were, Lord Ashburton, 
an enlightened nobleman; Mr. J. 
G. Lefevre, who from his position 
must have enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect of 
various kinds of training, on the 
character and conduct of public men; 
the Rev. H. Melvill, the eloquent 
sreacher and Principal of Hailey- 
oer, who for more than ten years 
has seen about forty or fifty young 
men annually depart from the in- 
stitution. of the Hon. Company 
to their vocation in the East ; Mr. 
Jowett, whose influence over a large 
section of young men of first-rate 
talents at Oxford can hardly be 
over-estimated; and Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay. We have no doubt that 
each of the above gentlemen con- 
tributed to the common stock a 
valuable addition from their different 
experience, careful observation, and 
matured views. But the essay, for 
it is nothing else, which combined 
or consolidated their opinions, can 
have proceeded only from one hand. 
There is, indeed, no mistaking 
the polished style, the graceful dic- 
tion, the rich illustration, the anti- 
thesis, sometimes humorous and 
always pointed and effective, the ac- 
quaintance with Indian topics, the 
appeal to great English names, the 
temperate vindication of historical 
knowledge, the resolute assertion of 
a classical standard of taste, which 
mark the early and the late pub- 


lications of the great essayist, orator, 
poet, and historian of the day. Any 
one who has had to wade through 
piles of dreary official documents, 
must have wished that Blue-books, 
and Reports in general, could always 
be placed before him in the same 
attractive dress. This literary pro- 
duction—which doubtless found it- 
self strangely misplaced during its 
official circulation, and which, if 
printed leaves can feel, must have 
sighed for the congenial society of 
the Edinburgh Review—we purpose 
now to consider. It lays down 
general principles for the education 
of the future civilservant. It opens 
to him a large field of study, and 
in some measure defines the 
bounds of his knowledge. It gives 
him a choice of many languages. 
It refers him to certain authors; and 
somewhat vaguely, it indicates cer- 
tain forms and periods of study to 
be observed. We must remark that, 
with the exception of Mr. Macaulay, 
not one of the Commissioners had 
ever been in India, nor, with the 
exception of Mr. Melvill, had any 
one of them, that we know of, ever 
turned their attention to Indian sub- 
jects. This, however, is quite in 
keeping with the principles of Eng- 
lish state-craft. 

We shall dismiss briefly the first 
part of the Report. Wisely and 
judiciously did the Commissioners 
give due prominence in the scheme 
of examination to those classical 
and mathematical studies which the 
experience of many generations and 
the consent of great authorities have 
shown to be the best calculated to 
strengthen, enrich, and adorn the 
mind. With equal judgment did 
they secure a fair hearing for the 
advocates of foreign languages, for 
natural and moral sciences, and for 
English literature and composition. 
The result of the first year’s exami- 
nation justified some of the anti- 
cipations of Mr. Macaulay and his 
colleagues. The Report had said, 
‘a candidate who is at once a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar and a 
distinguished mathematical scholar, 
will be, as he ought to be, certain 
of success. A classical scholar who 
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is no mathematician, or a mathema- 
tician who is no classical scholar, 
will be certain of success if he is 
well read in the history and litera- 
ture of his own country. A young 
man who has scarcely any know- 
ledge of mathematics, little Latin, 
and no Greek, may pass such an 
examination in English, French, 
Italian, German, geology, and che- 
mistry, that he may stand at the 
head of the list.’ 

With certain alterations, inas- 
much as we know that some of the 
best men in particular branches 
were not successful, the above sen- 
tences might have been written 
after the examinations of July, 1855. 
The public schools and the univer- 
sities carried off the greater part of 
the prizes. In some instances, pri- 
vate tuition turned out men who 
could compete with those trained in 
the best and largest of our institu- 
tions, as private tuition often will 
do, with a singularly apt and indus- 
trious pupil. Success in one in- 
stance was due to a remarkable 
familiarity with the literature and 
the language of Dante, of Pascal, 
and of Schiller. Scotchmen alone 
were unfortunate, owing probably 
to their deficient classical training, 
for which they could not make up 
by any wonderful readiness in the 
acquisition of foreign tongues. It 
will be curious to observe whether 
men born north of the Tweed will 
now be excluded from the Civil 
Service. But we trust that if Scotch- 
men be somewhat backward in classi- 
cal composition, or unfitted for the 
mastery of the continental lan- 
guages, they will contrive either to 
remedy these deficiencies, or to coun- 
terbalance them by renewed exer- 
tions in those departments for which 
their etc shrewdness and 
their powers of thinking qualify 
them to excel. 

Four great subjects of study are 
recommended to successful candi- 
dates during their period of proba- 
tion in England. We take them 
in the order of the essay. The 
first is Indian History, which is to 
be studied in the largest sense of 
the word ; in the sense, in short, in 
which Mr. Macaulay hay studied 
and written it himself. This 


branch is to embrace the past and 
present constitution of the Indian 
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Government, its changing political 
relations with native states, its geo- 
graphy, the manufactures and natu- 
ral productions of its varied tracts, 
and the curious rites which occupy 
so much of the Hindu’s time, as 
well as the doctrines which so re- 
markably influence the character of 
the Mohammedan. All this is ex- 
cellent. An Indian statesman, 
though in embryo, should know the 
by-ways as well as the high-roads of 
the history of his adopted country. 
He will consider no peculiarity as 
foreign to his subject ; he will not be 
ashamed of falling below ‘the dig- 
nity ’ of a mere narrative of battles 
and treaties. But we are not quite 
sure whether the books enumerated 
for this end, are precisely such as we 
should havechosen. The battles are 
to be gathered from Orme, Wilks, 
and Mill; and the customs and pecu- 
liarities from Bernier, and Bishop 
Heber, and from the translations of 
Hindu and Persian poetry by Sir W. 
Jones. Now Orme, indeed, has given 
a most full and accurate account of 
our early struggles in Bengal and the 
Madras coast. Hewas contemporary 
with Clive and with Hastings. He 
had, no doubt, talked with some of 
the survivors of the Black Hole 
tragedy. He collected his materials 
on the spot, with all the advantage 
of frequent intercourse with the 
natives, and observation of their 
manners. But he is dreadfully long- 
winded, taking forty-eight pages to 
narrate the events of as many hours; 
and though he may be advan- 
tageously consulted by those who 
wish to learn how the rise of Clive 
or the policy of the first Governors 
appeared to their contemporaries, 
we would much sooner send a 
young man, for this object, at once 
to the two famous essays of Mr. 
Macaulay himself. Wilks is in- 
valuable as an authority with re- 
gard to Southern and Central India; 
and Mill has written a long history 
which, however valuable in many 
respects, is fearfully overweighted, 
aa wants that life and vivid colour- 
ing which residence in the country 
alone can give. ‘The travels’ of 
Bernier are more judiciously sée- 
lected. Some readers may perhaps 
not know who this gentleman was. 
He lived rather less than two hun- 
dred years ago, in an age and 
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country which produced Molitre 
and Racine, Bossuet and Fénélon, 
Sevigné and La Bruyére. From 
some family misfortunes, the par- 
ticulars of which we are not ac- 
quainted with, he left his profession, 
that of medicine, and wandered 
about the East. Arriving in India, 
he was patronized by one of the 
aristocracy of the court of Arung- 
zebe, was a witness to that crafty 
Emperor's remarkable career, gazed 
on the riches, detected the hollow- 
ness, and recorded the vices of 
imperial Delhi and Lahore. We 
strongly recommend his entertain- 
ing volumes to all Englishmen, and 
especially to the party termed 
*Young India,’ who are fond of 
maintaining the excellence of those 
good old times, when the British 
had barely a factory or two, with a 
few acres of ground round them, 
at a stray Indian sea-port, and when 
‘annexation’ had not yet been 
thought of inadream. The lively, 
shrewd, and intelligent French 
Doctor had no set theory to carry 
out. For seven years he travelled 
over all India. The tent in the 


cold season, the unwieldy budgerow 
in the rains, the palaces of Delhi, 
the tombs of Agra, were all equally 


familiar to him. He could quote 
Persian odes, and talk fluently in 
Hindustani. No suspicion seems 
ever to have crossed his mind that 
one day India would really become 
subject to the British power, or in- 
deed to any other. But the tyranny 
of the palace, the desolation of the 
provinces, the corruption of the 
officials, and the exaggerated esti- 
mate of the great Mogul’s strength, 
did not escape his piercing obser- 
vation, and he does once breathe a 
uiet sigh for some twenty-five 
thousand of the braves troupes of 
Condé, who might be able to walk 
right over—passer sur le ventre— 
of thrice their number of Mussul- 
mans and Rajpoots. The journal 
of Bishop Heber is the journal of a 
scholar, a gentleman, and aChristian. 
It proves the earnestness with which 
that excellent man set to his task, 
and how, coming to India late in 
life, he laboured hard to gain some 
insight into native feelings and 
thoughts. But much in Heber will 
be obsolete now, especially the 
mode of travelling. In mentioning 
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the odes of Sir W. Jones, Mr. 
Macaulay no doubt meant that it 
were desirable that a young man 
proceeding to India should know 
with what eyes a Persian or an 
Hindu poet had looked on the face of 
nature, what were his ideas of female 
excellence and beauty, what was the 
influence of woman on the excitable 
imagination of Orientals, and by 
what key their secret feelings might 
best be unlocked. Viewed in this 
light, Eastern poetry may be dipped 
into, especially when transformed to 
English under the scholarly andskil- 
ful hand of the companion of John- 
son, Gibbon, and Burke. But we 
ean hardly picture to ourselves a 
young man from Oxford or Cam- 
ridge setting down gravely to fit 
himself for India by poring over 
interminable laments uttered by 
lovers, the smoke of whose hearts 
was ascending like incense on an 
altar, and whose wings were like 
moths burnt in the flame of the taper, 
to graceful Leilas possessed of the 
stature of the cypress, the eye of the 
antelope, and the cheek of the rose! 
With all deference to the examiners, 
we venture to suggest to the pro- 
bationers the following works on 
Indian politics and history. EI- 
— two volumes, classical, 
earned, and correct. Thornton’s 
India, for a clear narrative of battles, 
sieges, and wars. For the internal 
administration and advancement of 
the country, Mr. Kaye’s volume on 
the subject, and Mr. Campbell’s 
admirable Modern India; while for 
a book which combines the fearful 
incidents of a Greek trilogy with 
the interest of a romance, and with 
the sad and sober lessons of history, 
there is none like Mr. Kaye’s War 
in Affghanistan. The above works, 
carefully perused, with Ward on the 
Hindus, and similar works; and 
with such biographies as those of 
Sir T. Munro and Lord Metcalfe, 
and such lighter works as the late 
Sir W. H. Sleeman’s Rambles, and 
A Lady's Letters from Madras, will 
put the young civilian in possession 
of nearly everything that he ought 
to know on starting, and certainly 
with quite as much as his head can 
contain. + 

The next subject recommended 
for study is jurisprudence. On this 
the Commissioners, after correctly 
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remarking that many of the most 
important functions of the Collectors 
in India are strictly judicial, con- 
fine themselves to a quiet and 
general encomium on the advan- 
tage of knowing law. What law 
the probationers must study ; from 
what sources, under whose guidance, 
they are to quench that thirst for 
jurisprudence ; how they are to 
prove their knowledge of the 
science,—on all this the Report says 
very little. It is true that we have 
something about the law lectures at 
Haileybury being too easy or too 
elementary for civilians selected on 
account of superior attainments; and 
we are told that the probationers 
ought to attend English trials, take 
notes of the evidence, and draw up 
reports. Now, with regard to the 
elementary character of the lectures 
on law and political economy at 
Haileybury, we do not see in what 
degree the best classical and mathe- 
matical education in the world can 
make any man, off-hand, a lawyer or 
a political economist ; or how a B.A. 
or First Class man in the Litere 
Humaniores, can, on legal subjects, 
begin anywhere except at the very 
beginning. And, if by elementary 
be meant boyish and below the 
stature of a man, we have only to 
say that we have never yet seen the 
Fellow, or the University scholar, 
who might not have derived a 
great deal of benefit, and gained a 
deal of knowledge, from one lec- 
ture-room in which the late Rey. 
Richard Jones used to hold forth 
on rents and wages, on capital and 
on credit ; or from another, where 
the late lamented Mr. Empson ex- 
plained to a knot of young men, 
often headed by some shrewd and 
clear-thinking Scotchman, the prin- 
ciples on which property had been 
acquired, wrongs were punished, and 
rights of all sorts maintained. We 
think that any civilian who enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to those 
two professors, will only regret that 
he did not make more use of his ad- 
vantages, and will not complain that 
the style and tone of the lectures 
were at all lowered to the capacity 
of the dullest or youngest student 
in the room. With regard to the 
second point—the attendance on 
law courts—the suggestions of the 
Commissioners are most worthy of 
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attention. It was perhaps their 
office only to indicate the object, 
without pointing out the means; 
but we have not heard, since their 
Report, what steps have been taken 
to define exactly the nature and 
extent of the law studies, or the 
mode in which a due supervision 
shall be exercised over the students. 
Nor, again, has any particular 
branch of jurisprudence been espe- 
cially recommended. Yet we think 
that with such a vast subject, with 
so many branches spreading them- 
selves on all sides, a few of the 
most important and useful topics 
ought sotene been pointed out. 

In the absence of any definition 
of their studies, we venture to sug- 
gest that they should attend to 
the following branches. t. A little 
of the Roman civil law, as it is 
to be gathered from some of the 
late compendious publications by 
barristers of eminence. The law of 
evidence: what is good evidence in 
a court of law, and what is not. No 
amount of study in this branch, we 
fully admit, can ever make an In- 
dian official competent to decide 
when a voluble native witness has 
been tutored, or when he is speak- 
ing the convictions of his own heart, 
or of the events which he has really 
witnessed. This important and in- 
dispensable knowledge will come by 
intercourse and by observation. No 
store of English law can supply its 
deficiency ; but, on the other hand, 
no knowledge of native character 
will enable a judge or magistrate, 
without legal training, to say exactly 
what evidence is admissible in court, 
or what is really legal evidence at 
all. We think, also, that some ac- 
quaintance with commercial law, 
with the law of bailment, with 
partnerships, contracts, and other 
similar cases which arise in a grow- 
ing or complicated society, is much 
to be desired. It is calculated that 
about one-third of the civil cases 
adjudicated in the Indian courts 
turn on points of the above kind; 
the remaining two-thirds turn on 
real property—the acquirement and 
transfer of land, the rights of land- 
owners, village proprietors, and 
under-tenants of a dozen different 
denominations. Nothing that a 
young man can study in England 
will here help him much, or, at any 
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rate, nothing will compensate for the 
time he must devote to strange, ill- 
sounding, and at first, inexplicable 
names. The experience of his daily 
work, and the laws and regulations 
of the Indian Government, will alone 
put him in a position to decide suits 
affecting the landed interests of 
India. To the above branches— 
that is, to the civil law, the law of 
evidence, and the law of commerce 
and partnership—he should add, of 
course, an acquaintance with the 
great principles of the criminal 
code, and some little insight into 
the main characteristics of inter- 
national law. Anything illustrative 
of the maritime, ecclesiastical, chan- 
cery, or common law courts of Eng- 
land, would be, we think, entirely 
misplaced in the course of study. 
The third subject is that of financial 
and commercial science, and of poli- 
tical economy. On the last point 
full information would have been 
furnished at Haileybury, had Hai- 
leybury been kept up. As it is, we 


can only point to Smith, Malthus, 
and the works of the late Professor 
J ones, as containing the rise and pro- 


gress of a science just attaining its 
youth and vigour. But we really 
cannot see, except on the principle 
that no sound knowledge can ever 
come amiss, of what possible use it 
would be to a young civilian to un- 
derstand ‘ the mode of keeping and 
checking accounts, the principles of 
banking, the laws which regulate 
the exchanges, and the nature of 
public debts, funded and unfunded.’ 
As to accounts, those of the various 
collectorates and other offices in 
India are kept on a system and with 
a precision that will render all know- 
ledge gained in this country super- 
fluous. And with regard to the 
other points, it is not one officer in 
three hundred who will ever be 
called on to express any opinion on 
any one of them, or to apply any 
information he may have acquired 
therein to any practical purpose or 
aim. Moreover, with regard to the 
general question of Indian finance, 
it has no kind of connexion or simi- 
larity with English finance; and 
the probability would be, that a 
man with a smattering of financial 
knowledge hastily acquired at home, 
would attempt to apply it to Indian 
budgets, would do no good what- 
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ever, and would end by being a 
bore. 

On the question of languages the 
Report is well worthy of attention. 
Of the ‘many-languaged lore’ of 
India, Hindustani is recommended 
for universal adoption. This com- 
posite language, ied in its pri- 
mary and original form of Hindi 
mainly from the Sanskrit, with 
copious additions of Persian and 
Arabic words, mostly nouns and 
adjectives, holds in India somewhat 
the same position that French does 
on the Continent. There is, in India, 
a kingdom where it is spoken by 
every one, from the peer to the 
peasant, with greater or less purity, 
as French is in France. There is a 
capital city whose dwellers boast 
that they have the best accent and 
the judicious mixture of old and 
new words. There are isolated 
parts of the kingdom where it is 
debased or spoken only in the older 
form. There is, in short, in the 
East, a Picardy and a Provence, a 
Gascony and an Auvergne. Then, 
again, beyond the limits of this 
kingdom are other kingdoms where 
this eastern French is employed 
only as the language of one par- 
ticular sect or class, or as the ose 
guage of the courts of justice, or as 
the language of ceremonious inter- 
course, or as the language in which 
two men speaking strange dialects 
can converse with each other. No 
European but will have occasion to 
use it at some time. No one speaking 
itwith purity and correctness can fail 
to secure respect. Many who do 
not, will, in some parts of India, be 
the object of covert sarcasm or quiet 
contempt. But it would be absurd 
to suppose that a man speaking 
Hindustani even as it is spoken at 
Delhi or Lucknow, would be capable 
of doing justice to the natives in very 
many other parts of India. The 
Report, indeed, contemplates that 
other dialects should be mastered ; 
butit proposes to give men the option 
between Hindustani and Bengali in 
the lower division of the Bengal 
Presidency; between Hindustani, 
Hindi, and Persian, in the upper 
division of the same Presidency ; 
between Hindustani, Tamul, and 
Telugu, in Madras; and between 
Hindustani, Guzeratti, and Mah- 
ratta, in Bombay. The two smaller 
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Presidencies, it will be seen, are 
afflicted with a plurality of lan- 
guages, whereas in Bengal the 
knowledge of two dialects will se- 
cure all reasonable efficiency in 
public servants. But as a general 
rule, the more dialects really mas- 
tered in India, the better. Both 
Tamul and Telugu, in many essen- 
tials differing widely from each 
other, with Hindustani, should be 
mastered by a civilian at Madras. 
Both Mahratta and Guzeratti should 
be added to the universal Hindu- 
stani by a man going to Bombay. 
In short, two vernacular languages 
in Bengal, and not less than three 
in the other Presidencies, are im- 
peratively required in all officials 
who wish to dispose of their work 
soundly and well. It is probable 
that in most cases not more than 
one will be commenced in England, 
but it is right that men devoting 
themselves to India should know 
the amount of study which they 
ought to undergo at some time. 
Besides the spoken dialects, encou- 
ragement is held out to such as 
wish to master either or both 
those languages, which are the 
Latin and Greek of the East, and 
in which are locked up the laws and 
the religion, the social observances 
and the general literature, of two 
great races. We allude, of course, 
to the Arabic and to the Sanskrit. 
Much has been written about the 
paramount necessity of an acquaint- 
ance with the language which is the 
repository of all that is most dear 
to the Hindu, which is the parent of 
so many of the spoken tongues, and 
which so largely influences others 
derived from a different stock. But 
after all that has been said about 
going to the fountain-head, and 
taking nothing at second-hand, we 
could quote fifty instances of men 
who, without anything but the 
merest smattering of Sanskrit, which 
they learned with hatred and under 
compulsion, have made themselves 
familiar with native ideas and cus- 
toms, can tell you all about the 
village life of the agriculturist, the 
schemes of the money-lender, and 
the trades of the bazar; and have 
shown that, in order to win the con- 
fidence of aliens, and to settle the 
conflicting claims and rights of 
some scores of daily applicants for 
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justice, we do not require an ac- 
quaintance with a ponderous dead 
language, but a facility in speak- 
ing a living dialect, added to firm- 
ness and temper, a kind man- 
ner, a clear head, activity and 
energy, and a sound heart. On the 
other hand,some of the old-fashioned 
class of natives do pay a certain re- 
spect to an Englishman acquainted 
with Sanskrit, and a Sanskrit scholar 
would find his path marvellously 
smoothed whenever he might take 
in hand a new dialect spoken in 
almost any part of India. We will, 
however, put the case in an European 
point of view. If an Englishman 
who remembered his Latin were 
about to travel in Italy or to reside 
there some time, we should tell 
him that Latin would be a great 
assistance in mastering Italian; but 
if he had never learnt a word of 
Latin, we should hardly insist on 
his commencing its study, in order 
that he might find that of Italian 
smoothed. Yet it will scarcely be 
contended that any spoken language 
of India resembles Sanskrit very 
much more than Italian resembles 
Latin. So then, with regard to these 
two parent languages, Arabic and 
Sanskrit, we believe that, in general, 
men who have something of the 
spirit of Cardinal Mezzofanti or of 
Sir William Jones, will set to work 
at the Hitopadesha or the Koran, 
while ordinary mortals will content 
themselves with the ordinary dia- 
lects through which they can hold 
converse with the mass of their 
fellow-men. 

The real fault of the new scheme 
appears to us, the want of unity of 
system, or of system of any kind, 
with regard to the men who, having 
won their appointments, are detained 
a year or two in England. This 
deficiency may affect the service 
morally. But we will first take the 
intellectual results. Every candid 
person must admit that, by throwin 
open the service, a higher gener 
standard of education will be found 
amongst the men who will compose 
it. We doubt whether, after all, 
there will be more men of shining 
ability, or great and solid attain- 
ments, than there are in the Civil 
Service now: whether comprehen- 
sive statesmanship, marked capacity 
for command, fertility in devising 
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expedients, power of triumphing 
over obstacles and of ruling large 
bodies of men, will be one whit more 
common than they are at present. 
But we are quite certain that the 
class of men popularly termed 
‘John Company's hard bargains,’ 
or his ‘brigade of incapables,’ will 
be altogether unknown. It is true 
that the per-centage of these worthy 
individuals, whom no Governor 
knows what to do with, and for 
whom it were to be wished that 
there existed a few quiet sinecures, 
of which the incumbents could do no 
harm to any one, has been remark- 
ably small. But there have been a 
few such men nominated under the 
old system. It is literally impos- 
sible that they can ever find entrance 
into the new. This, it appears to us, 
is what is likely to happen as regards 
the head and the tail of the service ; 
we proceed to consider the case of 
the numbers who make up the body. 
No Governor, we assert, has yet 
found any difficulty in selecting 
talent to fill the highest posts. 
Lords Ellenborough, Hardinge, and 
Dalhousie had only to exercise their 
judgment in selection, and the 
secretariats, the highest judicial 
seats, the governorships of new 
provinces, the Residencies—or, as 
we should term them, the embassies 
at foreign Courts—were filled by 
earnest, high-minded, and intellec- 
tual men. It is not clear to us, when 
there has been no difficulty whatever 
in finding out eminent talent to cope 
with difficult situations, how any 
greater profusion of eminent talent 
is needed, or what could be done 
with it if it were to be discovered. 
Any superabundance would have 
to fill inferior positions, and might 
fret or become discontented. 

But will not the ‘Open System,’ as 
it is termed, bring in a large propor- 
tion of young men not of first-rate 
talent, but of higher natural capa- 
city, more completely educated, and 
more systematically trained? And 
will not such men more efficiently 
than at present fill the appointments 
of magistrates, collectors, judges, 
and commissioners, which form the 
majority of those to which civilians 
are eligible? It is our opinion that, 
under certam provisions, the new 
system may produce the above result. 

et on this very point a great deal 
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has been said and written to prove 
that a high standard of education 
unfits a man for those dry and 
minute details—that interminable 
litigation about revenue, or debts, or 
little social injuries, which form the 
bulk of cases tried by Indian officials. 

The arguments employed take 
somewhat the following form :— 
Education purifies the taste and 
elevates the thought. A highly- 
educated man will be disgusted with 
the burden and drudgery of a Col- 
lector’s or magistrate’s office. He 
will be wearied when he is called on 
to count stamps, to adjust minute 
accounts, to decide what Fyzoo is 
to pay for having broken the head 
of Buxoo, whether Buzzul is right 
when he claims the date-tree of 
Fuzzul, or whether the provoca- 
tion given by the wanton Busunti 
justified the injury done to her outer 
garments by the incensed Bindu- 
bashini. Of such trifling cases, 
varied by darker outrages, by the 
forged document, by the repeated 
falsehood, by the summary and ter- 
rible revenge, is the official life in 
India often made up. To a man of 
refined intellect and cultivated taste 
such matters will be disgusting or 
repulsive. He will sigh for the com- 
pany of Homer and of Shakspeare, 
of Dante and of Schiller, of Macaulay 
and of Gibbon. He will be much 
less efficient than the civilian who 
is half-educated or self-educated, 
who reads nothing but the Regula- 
tions of Government and the daily 
papers, and who never wrote any- 
thing but an alarming official report 
in his life. We humbly conceive 
that all these fears, which we have 
actually seen in print, are ground- 
less, and moreover that they are 
disproved by the daily experience of 
other professions in England. Take 
the case of the country rector. He 
has been educated amongst a knot of 
gifted intellectual men at Trinity or 
Balliol, has taken a good place in the 
class-list, and has gone down, aged 
twenty-five, to the care of a country 
— in a remote district in Eng- 
and, or to a suburb in one of our 
great manufacturing towns. In his 
visits amongst the poor, in ill-ven- 
tilated or smoky cottages, does he 
meet nothing to repel or annoy him 
—nothing that jars with his finer 
feelings and loftier thoughts? Is 
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there no drudgery in the life of a 
curate or vicar? no weariness gene- 
rated by the stolidity, the igno- 
rance, the wretchedness, and the 
vice which are to be found either in 
town or in country? Do the cases 
which come before a magistrate 
often assume grander proportions 
than those of petty larceny or setting 
wires for pheasants? We really 
think that, if educated men are 
never to have their finer sentiments 
rudely shocked, they had much 
better not go into active life at 
all. Take, again, the case of a 
barrister, with an acute intellect, a 
good store of learning, and a correct 
taste. Many times must such a 
man find himself, especially at the 
commencement of his profession, 
like Scott's Sir R. Hazlewood of 
Hazlewood, in the tallow-chandler’s 
case, greasing his mouth with low 
and vulgar terms. Yet both parson 
and lawyer know from their educa- 
tion that men, and not books only, 
are their proper study ; and that it 
is by mixing with their fellow-crea- 
tures—by sympathising with their 
wants—that they find not only a 
field for the right exercise of their 
talents, but an additional relish for 
intellectual amusements which come 
to them as refreshments and stimu- 
lants, heightened by the contrast 
and welcomed in the change. Just 
so, or in a greater degree, with the 
Indian. Petty duties and the rudi- 
ments of Anglo-Indian education are 
distasteful. It is irksome to be ad- 
justing accounts of strange monies— 
rupees, annas, and pice. It is de- 
basing to see nothing but the dark 
side of human nature, and to be con- 
stantly standing in the attitude of 
one who inflicts punishment or who 
demands just dues from natives. It 
may be often an unwelcome task to 
deal with curious customs, disso- 
nant names, and unfamiliar associa- 
tions, or with debauchery, dissolute- 
ness, petty tyranny, and great and 
petty crime. 

But men who wish to be tho- 
roughly competent to deal with 
large Indian questions, must com- 
mence with the rudiments. They 
must go once more to their é¢yo 
rurrw, and their Rusticus arat. 
They must Jearn to generalize from 
a large number of details, sedulously 
collected from the growing mass of 
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official daily experience. They must 
study Indian hfe and manners, not 
only in the travels of Bernier or the 
history of Elphinstone, but in the 
court crowded with suitors, and the 
bazar humming like a_bee-hive 
with swarms of buyers and sellers. 
A well-educated and right-minded 
person will find, even in the ‘ dullest 
walk,’ something to interest and 
excite him. The only thing we do 
fear is, that the commencement of 
the training—the initiation into In- 
dian life—may be a little more dis- 
tasteful to a man of twenty-five, 
lately from the universities, than it 
was to a man of twenty or twenty- 
one from Haileybury, whose ideas 
and opinions were not equally fixed. 
But if the former find more things 
calculated to jar and to shock, they 
will have also a greater fund of self- 
reliance, and a more matured judg- 
ment to aid them. We trust, there- 
fore, that their deeper learning and 
their larger discipline will be aids, 
and not obstructions to them in 
their task. 

We will now tell the Indian 
civilian what he has to encounter 
in India. He must first pass an 
examination in two of the spoken 
dialects, at the Presidency, before 
a board of examiners. In this he 
has to translate one passage from a 
book vivé voce, and write a trans- 
lation of another taken from a native 
standard author, and he must turn 
a piece of fair English prose into 
that standard author’s style. This 
examination has been passed in 
periods varying from two months or 
even six weeks, to a year or fifteen 
months. It will be safe to take six 
or eight months as the average. 
Next, the civilian is nominated 
assistant to the magistrate and 
collector of some large district. 
With sundry local peculiarities and 
modifications, his duties will be for 
the first two years somewhat as 
follows. He will try small criminal 
cases, his decision on which is sub- 
ject to an appeal. Such are those of 
abusive language, assault, tearing of 
hair, pulling of clothes, and petty 
larceny in private individuals, and 
of neglect of duty in village watch- 
men. In his duties in the Revenue 
department he will rise from the 
observance of the forms of business, 
of record books, of the manner of 
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keeping accounts, to suits regarding 
rent due from tenants to landholders, 
or from landholders to Government; 
to the more important subjects of 
the registration of property, the 
changes of ownership, and the many 
questions that arise out of the divi- 
sion of estates amongst heirs, and 
the liens on them of different 
parties. Meanwhile he will be 
learning the law and the procedure 
of the revenue and criminal courts, 
both in theory and in practice; if 
for no other end, for the object of 
passing two strict examinations in 
the above subjects, as well as in 
regard to his conversancy with the 
native languages, and his powers 
of speaking them correctly and 
fluently. Until these two examina- 
tions are passed, he will gain neither 
increase of emolument, nor higher 
rank, nor more extensive powers. 
When they are passed, he may be 
appointed, in one part of India, to 
the charge of the police, and of the 
criminal business in a large district, 
and in another to the same duties 
with revenue functions combined. 
Besides these primary duties, he 
will then have abundance of miscel- 
laneous ones in the shape of the 
management of a gaol, or the occa- 
sional inspection of a Government 
school, or the construction and repair 
of a road or bridge, or the conser- 
vancy and purification of a crowded 
native quarter in a large town. As 
he gradually warms to his work, 
he will have abundant scope for 
his speculative, philosophical, or 
reforming tendencies. ‘There are 
quaint social customs to be studied ; 
eve is agrarian outrage and violent 
crime to be repressed; a language 
without a literature, but capable of 
polish and refinement, full of pro- 
verbs and old saws, is to be gauged 
and explored. ‘The laws which re- 
gulate the increase of population, 
the interchange of commodities, the 
rise of capital, the facilities of credit, 
are constantly presented to him in 
some new aspect. It is now on a 
draft of an act lying before the 
Legislative Council for the security 
of investments in real property, that 
he has to give an opinion; now it 
is on a proposal for the reform of 
the native police, or the construc- 
tion of a line of roads, or the im- 
provement of gaol discipline, or the 
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irrigation of a whole district, or the 
introduction of an Excise duty, 
that the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
quietly rules a great kingdom, desires 
to be favoured with his thoughts. 
In all this, it is obvious that there is 
much that must interest educated 
men of sterling ability and compre- 
hensive views. It is in such occa- 
sional great questions that he will 
find his compensation for the early 
toil, for weariness at the same pic- 
tures of misery, or vice, or oppres- 
sion ;—for his devotion to swarms of 
suitors in a hot oflice, with the ther- 
mometer at ninety, while the blast of 
May is roaring under a copper sky 
and above a burnt and arid plain ; or 
while the rank vegetation is burst- 
ing forth in marvellous luxuriance 
under the steam and moisture of a 
tropical deluge, succeeded by a flood 
of sunshine such as never illumi- 
nated the canvas of Claude. 

We turn now to the moral effect 
of the new system. That there has 
been and is a high tone of feeling, a 
jealousy for the honour and the in- 
tegrity of the body, amongst the 
members of the Civil Service, is not 
denied by the most determined 
enemy of the patronage of the 
East India Company. On the con- 
trary, this is admitted by violent 
reformers, hot-headed Irish poli- 
ticians, and even by men who take 
up Indian subjects to make them 
party questions. It seems, too, to 
be taken as a mere matter of course 
that this high standard will always 
be found amongst a set of men, 
gathered together from whatever 
quarter, and placed in situations of 
responsibility in a distant country. 
We believe, however, that for the 
present tone and the feeling of the 
Civil Service, some credit must be 
claimed by the institution of Hailey- 
bury, where nearly every member 
of it was trained. Many persons 
have only heard of the East India 
College as an institution where 
occasional outbreaks took place; 
where the discipline, generally, was 
between that of a college and of a 
public school, and the moral effect 
consequently beneath that of either, 
and whence it was found necessary 
annually to remove some half-dozen 
idle or incompetent young men, and 
send them to fill up gaps in the 
Cavalry or the Line. 
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There were certainly some things 
in Haileybury which required amend- 
ment. A building of more collegiate 
or academicalappearance would have 
been desirable. A more elevated 
tone amongst the students might 
have been attainable. An examina- 
tion there would command greater 
respect and confidence if, out of 
twenty-one in a class-list, somewhat 
less than twenty had been entered as 
‘highly distinguished.’ By a little 
judicious severity at other times, cer- 
tain incapable and illiterate indi- 
viduals would never have been im- 
posed on the people of India as rulers 
and judges. Something might have 
been effected towards relieving the 
hardworking student, and compel- 
ling the careless student to exert his 
powers. In short, there was always 
room for reform of the course of 
study, and for a change in the social 
tone which lecture-rooms and chapels 
cannot always reach. On the other 
hand, great and signal advantages 
were here placed before many who 
were not slow to benefit by them. 
From the lips of learned and 
eminent men there flowed forth, in 
the college lecture-rooms, informa- 
tion, copious and correct, not only 
on the early classical and mathema- 
tical lore, which is the basis of all 
liberal professions, but on political 
economy, and on several branches 
of law; on Sanskrit, rich, flexible, 
and harmonious in its structure, 
imposing and gigantic in its literary 
remains; on Persian, the language of 
love, of diplomacy, of polite inter- 
course, of legal documents, of cere- 
monious correspondence; on Hin- 
dustani, fused . this time into a 
sort of harmony, but capable of 
greater perfection, and spoken now 
in the palace of the king or the 
mansion of the noble, though formed 
oo by the watch-fires of the 
camp. Many men of the old Civil 
Service gratefully acknowledge their 
obligations to this course of study. 
Some of the new, we really believe, 
would be glad of a place where it 
was as compendiously and certainly 
to be found. 

But it was not only in the 
amount and character of information 
that Haileybury did good. A vast 
advantage resulted from the inter- 
course and mutual knowledge of 
the students: a constant chain of 
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traditions was kept up and handed 
down from onegenerationtoanother; 
the characters of all were carefully 
scrutinized and thoroughly known. 
In official life in India this same 
knowledge proved of sterling value. 
Every man, whatever were his prin- 
ciples, knew that his conduct would 
be canvassed by a dozen men, who 
could tell from personal observation 
of what materials he was made. We 
are well aware that the security 
afforded by this esprit de corps is one 
which it is not possible to prove with 
mathematical accuracy or by statis- 
tical tables. Security for an intel- 
lectual standard may be gained by 
a searching examination. It may 
also be argued, as Mr. Macaulay 
has put it, that ‘superiority in 
science and literature indicates the 
existence of some qualities which 
are securities against vice ;’ and that 
an intellectual test, fairly submitted 
to, may be an equally sound moral 
test. We admit that ‘industry,’ 
some ‘self-denial,’ and a ‘taste for 
pleasure not sensual,’ will probably 
be often found in a highly-educated 
man ; but experience also tells us of 
sundry remarkable instances where 
these are not. Even in England, 
with all our social influences, with 
morality, duty, and honour incul- 
cated from the press and the pulpit, 
with circles of encouraging friends, 
with all the sacred charities of home 
to clevate and to purify, and the ex- 
ample of great names and associa- 
tions to strengthen and to guide, 
have we not known men, in the last 
few years, to be guilty of dishonour- 
able actions and shameless frauds P 
One case of abankrupt in honour and 
morality would work harm in India 
such as years of good government 
would hardly counterbalance. And 
if such cases do occur in England, 
might they not occur in India, with 
like temptations and in spite of 
similar securities? But, it appears 
to us, the temptations in India may 
be much stronger, and the securities 
much less strong. Let us consider 
the case of a civilian, isolated from 
his fellow-men, entrusted with 
large powers on a frontier district, 
where public opinion cannot reach 
him, and where he is only subject 
to the occasional and uncertain con- 
trol of a superior, who, to have work 
well done, must treat a subordinate 
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with confidence. For months and 
years this individual may not see 
above two or three Europeans with 
whom he can mix in social equality. 
It is quite possible that he may be 
literall alone, morning, noon, and 
night, bor half a year ormore. The 
public opinion to which he is amen- 
able may only be represented to 
him by the columns of a daily 
paper, in which the affairs of his 
district or department are casually 
mentioned three times in a twelve- 
month. His duties oblige him 
to be familiar with much that 
is dark and criminal in human 
nature. He may preside in a court 
where every other case is supported 
by forged inh and false swearing. 
The staple of complaint around him 
from the mouths of twenty claimants 
is that the longest purse makes 
the best suitor, that those who deal 
with native officials must buy the 
maintenance of their rights, and 
that bribes and presents are cus- 
tomarily offered and received. A 
low standard of thought and feeling, 
a desire to be rich by quick means 
and at any price, queer morality 
and sharp practice, an exhibition of 
human passions at their worst, of 
brutal lust, of malignant envy, of 
deadly revenge, of triumphant riches 
and oppression,—this will be the pic- 
ture on which he must daily look. 
The day of rest may become a mere 
day of indolence, hallowed by no 
sacred observance, marked by no 
withdrawal from ‘low-thoughted 
care.’ A man may endure all this, 
and pass through such an ordeal 
without being conscious of its pres- 
sure, if he be a man of great and 
strong principles, or one who feels 
that he has to maintain the credit 
of an honourable service, to many 
members of which he is well known. 
But it may be different with a man 
who has left all his friends and con- 
nexions in England, and who has 
never had an opportunity of forming 
any in India. We do not say that 
every man in such a situation will 
openly buy and sell justice, though 
he may hear tales which make him 
fancy that honour and incorrupti- 
bility, fair dealing and official 
integrity, are mere names. But 
he might do everything short of 
taking bribes: he can abuse his 
power in a dozen different ways, 
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indulge in practices not absolutely 
punishable by law, degrade his 
office in the eyes of the natives, 
become penurious, grasping, or 
harsh, and make the most of his 
situation to his own profit and ad- 
vantage, without becoming openly 
amenable tothe chargeof corruption. 

Our whole argument, then, comes 
to this. The new system will give 
us many intellectual, well-educated 
men, if the competition be a large 
and liberal one, and men come up 
by hundreds and not by fifties. 
Whether, in the spirit of the Essay 
we have been discussing, it will at- 
tract ‘ either a Mackintosh or a Ten- 
terden, a Canning or a Horner,’ may, 
we think, be reasonably doubted; 
but it will entirely rid us of ignorant 
and incapable individuals. On the 
other hand, the bonds of union which 
held together the members of the 
service, must eventually be weak- 
ened: the new men will have no 
common institution to look back to, 
no succession of traditions to main- 
tain. It is impossible that they can 
know each other mutually, as the 
men of Haileybury havedone. Itis 
questionable, then, whether there 
will be the same vigilant jealousy 
which, it has been well said, makes 
men fall on a lame member who 
comes short of the standard of 
honour, ‘like wolves’ on a lame or 
wounded companion. We admit 
that for some time this change may 
be little felt. In the upper ranks 
of the service will be none but the 
old Haileybury men. They will 
give the tone to those who now 
enter their ranks. These latter 
will catch the feelings which now 
animate the body. They may 
even amalgamate so completely 
that no line will be drawn be- 
tween the two. When the present 
race die off or retire, when the 
Civil Service shall be entirely com- 
posed of new materials, when the 
Scotch cousins, the lines of nominees 
of the same directors, and the repre- 
sentatives of unchanging families, 
the Russells and Greys of the East, 
in whom civil appointments appear 
as heirlooms, shall no longer fill the 
pages of the East India Register— 
even then, we admit, the able men 
who lead the Civil Service may 
create for themselves the highest 
standard of feeling, and may give 
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their own form and pressure to the 
body of which they are the m~+ters. 
This may be done by vigilance, 
mutual intercourse, earnestness, and 
a judicious exercise of influence. 
But it will be a perilous thing for 
India if it be otherwise; and we 
think it right to point to a danger 
never anticipated, or thought chi- 
merical. Yet all must allow that 
average fair ability, united to honour 
and integrity, is really what is 
wanted in India. 

Still, the system of open competi- 
tion needed only one or two things 
to secure its full success. The latest 
age at which a man can go out 
to India has been fixed at twenty- 
five; it would have been much 
better had it been fixed at twenty- 
three, as hitherto. It would have 
been wiser to have made sure of all 
candidates at twenty or twenty-one, 
and sent them all to Haileybury, or 
to some one institution on the banks 
of the Cam or the Isis, and have 
given them the common lectureroom 
and the common hall. Their educa- 
tion would have been sound, if not 
highly finished: they would have 
had the effective aid and super- 
intendence of professors learned in 
law, in political economy, and in 
oriental Caen and they would 
have felt that they were parts of a 
consistent and compact body. But 
the abolition of Haileybury is, to 
our thinking, a rash and a dan- 
gerous experiment; while, to our 
surprise, we learn that a batch of 
the successful candidates of 1855 
have just been sent out without any 
second examination at all! 

In connexion with this subject, 
we must make a few remarks on 
a proposal which has received the 
sanction of the President of the 
Board of Control. This proposal 
is for the general reduction of 
the salaries and emoluments of 
the Civil Service of India. This 
change may alter the whole scheme, 
and may shake the very tenure 
of our power. Three years ago 
such a proposal, affecting the in- 
terests of every inhabitant in the 
East who either pays revenue or 
demands justice, wal at the same 
time the interests of the nominees 
of a close corporation, might have 
excited scarcely a passing remark in 
either House of Parliament. But 
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it is now the concern, not of the 
favourites of a close body, but of 
the clever sons in every poor, or de- 
pressed, or overgrown family in Eng- 
land, as well as the concern of all 
India. We grieve to say that it is 
in the English point of view alone 
that our remarks have any chance of 
attracting attention. The President 
of the India Board is reported to 
have said, in his place, that, in order 
to meet deficiencies in the Indian 
revenue, he saw no reason why the 
salaries of the Indian civilians 
should not be cut down to the 
standard of civilians in Ceylon, or 
in any other Crown colony. It is 
true that on a subsequent occasion 
he modified his statement, but still 
the mere enunciation is ominous. 
One obvious answer to this would be, 
that by so doing you might cut down 
the Indian Civil Service in tone, 
energy, and practical talent, to the 
standard of that in Ceylon. But 
there are other and wider considera- 
tions in this matter. We rejoice to 
see that Lord Ellenborough, than 
whom no one can be more impartial, 
spoke out boldly in the Upper 
House against these impolitic reduc- 
tions; and we purpose, as an ap- 
pendix to his lordship’ clear and 
manly defence of a hard-working 
body of men, to conclude our paper 
with a general statement of the 
position and prospects of a civilian 
in India, such as they are now and 
have been for the last thirty years. 
The salaries of Indian officials are 
unquestionably liberal, but not large. 
In a body of five hundred men, 
serving in the Bengal Presidency, 
there are two appointments worth 
£10,000 a year, those of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships of Agra and 
Bengal. There are two more worth 
£8000, drawn by the two civil ser- 
vants in the Supreme Council. 
There are about six more worth 
£5000 a year. There are some 
fifteen, or perhaps twenty men, who 
draw £4000; and there are about 
seventy or eighty who receive 
£3000. It is, of course, to be un- 
derstood that the highest of these 
appointments is the reward of none 
but eminent services and brilliant 
talents, while the lowest is only 
attained by good hard work and 
assiduity for some eighteen or 
twenty years. Very often £3000 
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a year is the utmost amount which 
a man of fair abilities, improved by 
ractice and discipline, can ever 
ope to receive. Several men do 
not ever get beyond their £2500 
a year. While rising in the ser- 
vice, men, as a general rule, draw 
£500 a year for their first two, 
three, or four years; from £600 to 
£800 in the next five; from £1000 
to £1200 in the next five; and from 
£1200 to £1500, £2000, or even 
£2200, in the next five. All this 
sounds very pieasant; and Peter 
Dick, who is a clerk in the Foreign 
Office on £150 a year, or Erasmus 
Bellow, the young lawyer, who after 
twelve years is beginning to make 
the Western Circuit resound with 
his eloquence, ee envy the lot 
of their old schoolfellow, who, by 
five years’ service, is living in com- 
parative comfort and opulence. But 
it must not be imagined that from 
£800 to £1200 a year in India can 
be spent by a young man on two 
rooms in a lodging-house, a couple 
of good clubs, a riding horse, and 
one month in the year at the moors 
or at Homburg. There are many 
calls ‘on an Indian official’s purse 
which neither frugality nor parsi- 
mony can evade, and much of his 
salary, even with the most thrifty, 
only passes through his hands by a 
mere form. The youngest civilian, 
who joins his first station at Hans- 
pooker, must rent a house for which 
i has no choice but to pay what 
the owner may demand for its oceu- 
pation. There are probably only 
four houses there which an Euro- 
ean could inhabit. He would wil- 
ingly dispense with a number of his 
servants; but the constitutional in- 
dolence and apathy of Asiatics, as 
well as the convenient Jaws of caste, 
which tend to multiply places, forbid 
this. A monthly sum is deducted 
from his salary, to be credited to the 
widows’ fund, though he be a 
bachelor, and to the fund for annui- 
ties, one of which he may never live 
to enjoy, or which, at best, will 
have been purchased by payments 
amounting, principal and interest, 
to £5000. He must keep at least 
two horses, as well for healthful ex- 
ercise as for actual efficiency in the 
performance of his duties. He can- 
not be backward in charities. This 
last item is one of which, in Eng- 
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land, we have no sort of idea. There 
is either a school to be supported, 
or an asylum to be endowed, or a 
mission to be strengthened, or a 
charity hospital failing in funds, or 
an individual case of indigence or 
hardship to be relieved. It is 
most desirable that this open- 
handed liberality should not be 
checked. The civil servants, as a 
body, draw large sums from India. 
It is right that they should return 
something to the source whence the 
sums flow. They are looked on as 
the representatives of the great 
British power, that has a name for 
justice, integrity, and generosity. 
It is right that, while showing their 
justice and integrity in courts and 
offices, they should also prove else- 
where their mercy, their generosity, 
and their kindness. Splendid in- 
stances of liberality amongst rich 
natives are not uncommon; and all, 
both rich and poor, love the open 
hand and bless the liberal donor; 
and if fond of money themselves, 
are not given to hoarding it up like 
misers. In their eyes, a niggard 
civilian without social status, or who 
was so pinched that he must never 
join in a subscription, would be 
avery sorry sight. It is the habit 
of natives to look up to English- 
men: to see them take the lead 
in all services of difficulty, in posts 
of danger as well as in liberal 
projects, and in plans that require 
substantial pecuniary aid. The 
Indian captain is expected to lead 
in the day of battle; it is to the 
civilian that most natives look for 
the initiative in wise laws and in- 
ternal changes: it is the English 
ig sg who ought to prove 
1is true regard for the welfare of 
India, by pecuniary assistance in 
proper time and place. To the 
credit of both the military and civil 
services, large sums are annually 
contributed, not by casual donations 
only, but by recurring yearly, quar- 
terly, and monthly payments, to 
hundreds of deserving institutions 
of all kinds, religious and secular. 
The same thing is done by British 
merchants and by English lawyers; 
and in fact, whatever be the faults 
of Indian society, in liberality it 
leaves England and the English 
much behind. 

But there are other considerations 
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besides what we have mentioned,— 
and we never meant to argue that 
salaries ought to be kept up at their 
present standard simply in order to 
enable their receivers to make a fair 
show of generosity. What we intend 
to say is, that the present scale of 
allowances does enable Indian offi- 
cials to be generous, and to give 
aid in money where mere professions 
and words of kindness would do little 

ood, however gracefully conveyed. 
it will be a pitiful economy by 
which the magistrate shall be known 
only as wielding the rod of justice, 
the collector, as one who sells the 
estates or confines the persons of 
defaulters, and every civilian as 
anxious only to save what he can 
out of his contracted allowances, 
and to return home in the shortest 
space of time. 

We will now briefly state the 
advantages and disadvantages of an 
Indian appointment. A young 
civilian finds himself at an early 
age — say twenty-five or twenty- 
six—in a position of consider- 
able power and influence, where 
he is remunerated by. a liberal 
salary, not regulated like the au- 
thor’s, lawyer's, or physician’s, by 
the number of hours he can devote 
to work, the number of briefs he 
ean get through, or the number of 
patients whom he can visit. If he 
should fall ill at his post, he will be 
allowed a year or even two years’ 
leave of absence in a healthier cli- 
mate, with due provision for his 
maintenance. If he retain his 
health, and can reconcile himself 
to a good deal that is irksome or 
painful in his daily routine, he 
will find ample field for speculation, 
research, and inquiry; for the 
devising of shifts and expedients, 
and for the trial of more solid and 
lasting measures and reforms. He 
will wield a greater sceptre than 
falls to the lot of most young men 
in an European kingdom, and will 
be able to gratify the love of power 
which, relished at first for its own 
sake, subsequently furnishes a far 
keener enjoyment in the thought 
that it is devoted to the honour of 
one country, and to the real good of 
another. As he grows older, added 
experience will widen the view, until 
at last, after the service of more 
than a quarter of a century, with 
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his name honoured in his circle 
or department, or connected with 
some really great and permanent 
measure by which the condition of 
ten millions of Hindus and Moham- 
medans is raised and permanently 
bettered, he returns to England to 
enjoy that fair repose which the old 
Greek proverb assigns as the meed 
of all honourable exertions. Early 
independence, a wide field for talents 
of every kind, ability to marry while 
yet young, a fair provision against 
failing health or advancing age, 
association with honourable and 
independent men in duties extensive 
and pre-eminently noble,—these are 
the advantages of an entrance into 
the Civil Service. 

But let us hear the case on 
the other side. A civilian must 
toil in a climate which, though 
positively delightful for from four 
to five, or even six, months of 
the year in some localities, may 
at other times bring discomfort, 
disease, and death. His relaxations 
are comparatively few, and enjoyed 
at longintervals. Marriage involves 
too often a separation from the wife, 
and invariably from the children. 
The sick wife must spend two or even 
three years in England, or, if strong, 
she must take her growing family 
to be educated in an European cli- 
mate. This inevitable separation is 
the cause of real affliction and of 
serious expense. The civilian must 
literally keep up two establishments 
at one and the same time, and 
though he deny himself everything 
but what is necessary to health an 
efficiency, he must spend large sums 
in the transmission home of his 
family and on their education under 
strange hands. It was well observed 
by Lord Ellenborough, that the 
estrangement from children, friends, 
relations, is one of the bitterest 
results of a career devoted to India. 
The sons and daughters, at the 
most critical period of their exist- 
ence, are deprived of the guidance 
of both their parents, or if they 
retain the mother, they rob their 
father of one who should share his 
successes, enliven his isolation, and 
cheat his grief. A man grown grey 
in the service of the Company may 
find his grown-up sons perfect 
strangers to him. Even if, from 
celibacy, from a late marriage, or 
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from other causes, he escapes this 
trial, he may on his return home 
have literally to be introduced to his 
own relations and his whole family 
circle. To recompense him for this 
severe labour in an uncongenial 
climate, for an attack of illness, 
and for years of isolation, he finds 
himeelf, after thirty years of service, 
in possession of a pension of £1000 
a year, to which he has himself con- 
tributed £5000, terminable at his 
decease, and of from £20,000 to 
£25,000, as stated by Lord Ellen- 
borough, which is what a prudent 
man with a fair share of success 
can usually save. Is this the mag- 
nificent prospect which it would be 
reasonable and right to curtail P 
But it has been argued that salaries 
should be cut down in order to 
reduce the Indian deficit, or be- 
cause bi-monthly communication has 
brought that country so much nearer 
home. To the first argument we 
say that we believe the Indian 
revenue to be in a hopeful con- 
dition. Railways, great internal 
enterprises, irrigation, new and pro- 
fitable territories, with a few years 
of peace, will soon fill the Indian 
treasury. If they should fail, or 
should new and unexpected dis- 
turbances arise, the finances of India 
will hardly be set right by reduc- 
tions of £100,000 or even £200,000 
from the salaries of judges and 
collectors. The effect of such an 
ill-timed measure would probably 
be merely to denude the service of 
talent, to lower its tone, and to set 
some unprincipled men thinking 
how fortunes can be made or re- 
ired by unfair means with the 
st risk of detection. Such a 
result would be more disastrous 
than a ten years’ war, or a deficit of 
five millions. Then as to the prox- 
imity of England and India. Grati- 
fying as it must be to every one in 
India to find himself only six weeks 
behind the intelligence of Europe, 
it is difficult to see how this makes 
India a less expensive ora less warm 
place to live in; on the contrary, it 
may be contended that the additional 
ties of intercourse between the two 
countries increase expenses. The 
thermometer is not lowered in Ma 
and June, at Calcutta and Dell, 
beeause railways traverse Egypt and 
large steamers cross the Indian 
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Ocean. The ailing wife, the chil- 
dren who grow too rapidly for their 
constitution, must be sent home. 
English books and English com- 
modities, if forwarded with greater 
punctuality, increase the desire to 
return home. In short, though not 
insensible to the blessings of rapid 
and certain communication, we do not 
admit that it has altered the Indian 
climate by one degree of Fahrenheit, 
or reduced the expenses of living in 
India by one ia oe pee. Every- 
thing about India is the same now 
as it was in the days when vessels 
took six months to round the Cape, 
—except the official salaries, which 
are much less,—except the tempta- 
tions to spend money reasonably and 
honourably, which are more fre- 
quent,—except the passage-money, 
which is much higher in the steam 
vessels of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company than it is in Green’s 
ships,—and except the longing to 
return home, which is much more 
powerful, much more constant, and, 
in one sense, much more readily 
gratified. 

It would not, perhaps, be impos- 
sible to fill situations in India with 
men who would be content with a 
lower scale of remuneration. A 
general proclamation, that men pro- 
ceeding to India should receive only 
from £1000 to £1200 a-year, might 
still attract many who would go out 
on those conditions. But it is a dan- 
gerous thing, in moral and intel- 
lectual as in material commodities, 
to accept the lowest tender. The 
prospects of the Indian service, now 
thrown open, are not so attractive 
as to have commanded the very best 
talent at either university. No one, 
except in rare instances, violently 
rushes to a career which promises 
only an independence after years 
of hard labour, and retirement with 
indifferent health, or obscurity in 
England should the intellect and 
powers be still unimpaired. It 
will be a dangerous thing to catch 
less talent than is now caught, 
or to fill the ranks with clever, 
sharp-witted men, hungry for em- 
ployment at any price. Nor must 
it be forgotten that, reduce the 
salaries as you may, you cannot re- 
duce the duties and responsibilities 
of office. There will still be the 
large revenues to be collected, the 
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great suits to be decided, the grow- 
ing thirst for education to be slaked 
in one quarter, or the desire for it 
to be aroused and guided in another. 
There will be the obstacles created 
by pride, or superstition, or in- 
tolerance to be skilfully removed ; 
the social problems to be carefully 
studied; innumerable reforms to 
be worked out, in spite of secret or 
declared opposition, of dull impas- 
siveness; a huge amount‘ of daily 
labour to be encountered ; the same 
races to be governed by Englishmen 
until they be fit to govern them- 
selves ; an empire not to be aban- 
doned to a despotic foreign power, 
nor left toreturnto the lastcentury’s 
chaos; whole tribes tobe conciliated ; 
cruel customs to be abolished ; the 
honour, the high character, the im- 
os of the British nation to 
ve cheerfully staked and generously 
ne in the social regeneration 
of India and her people. These are 
great and onerous functions which 
we cannot abdicate, and which the 
new civilians must undertake to 
discharge. But it is due to the 
expectations held out to them that 
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their prospects of independence 
should not be curtailed. This is 
due also to the character and tone 
of the whole of the present members, 
as well as to the nature of the work 
which all have to perform. Hard 
work, in a hot climate, under ex- 
pense, isolation, and discomfort, 
must be well paid. High principle 
must be secured by making men 
independent, and by placing them 
above temptation. Too much cre- 
dit must not be easily given to the 
virtue of incorruptibility. Civilians, 
who are rightly debarred from trade 
and speculation of all kinds, and 
who constantly see lawyers and 
merchants rapidly making far larger 
fortunes than they can ever hope to 
acquire, must not be rendered rest- 
less and discontented. It will not 
do to peril the good government of 
India, which depends so much on 
the ability and integrity of the Civil 
Service, by hasty reductions, or to 
lower in the eyes of natives and 
Europeans the social position of 
public servants, whose important 
aon onerous duties cannot be made 
ess. 
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DWARFS AND GIANTS. 







Aw Essay, 1n Two Parts. 








Part II], Exprianatory. 


HE reader who followed us, as 

in the first part we traced the 
historical notices of dwarfs and 
giants, will now be asked for indul- 
gence as we proceed to the delicate 
and difficult task of explaining in 
the best way we are able,—Firstly, 
What are the peculiar anomalies 
which constitute dwarfs and 
giants; Secondly, Upon what laws 
these anomalies depend. He will be 
the more indulgent when he learns 
that this is a task which has rarely 
been attempted, and that we have 
nowhere met with anything like 
a satisfactory enumeration of the 
anomalies or their causes; the 
nearest approach being made by 
M. Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, to 
whom we have already been so 
largely indebted. Addressing the 
general reader, in these pages, we 
hope to make no further demand 
upon him than that of a little atten- 
tion, and shall endeavour to execute 
our task without recourse to tech- 
nical expressions, which might con- 
fuse if they did not scare him. 

Looking at giants and dwarfs, 
and comparing them as they pre- 
sent themselves to ordinary obser- 
vation, we find— 

Firstly, giants are of rarer occur- 
rence than dwarfs. 

Secondly, they are almost always 
of a lymphatic temperament, with 
scanty beard, flabby muscles, shrill 
voices, and feeble senses ; they are 
often deformed or disproportioned. 

Thirdly, they are zever long- 
lived; and are, like dwarfs, almost 
universally the children of fruitful 
mothers of ordinary stature. 

Fourthly, they differ from dwarfs 
in one very noticeable respect— 
namely, they are always of unex- 
citable, indolent, cowardly tempers, 
and stupid; whereas dwarfs are 
always vivacious, restless, quarrel- 
some, and often intellectually re- 
markable. Some dwarfs are of 
feeble intellect, but all are vivacious 
and excitable. Giants never are. 
Thus, although the dwarf anomaly 
may be so profound as to include 


the intellectual organs, it never 
prevents great nervous activity ; 
whereas the giant anomaly always 
affects the intellectual organs, and 
always affects the nervous energy. 
To explain these, or any of these 
points, we must call in the aid of 
physiology. and see what light can 
e gained from the ascertained facts 
of growth and development. In 
popular language, and even in most 
scientific treatises, the terms Growth 
and Development are employed as 
if they were mutually convertible 
terms; but no sooner is any delicate 
investigation begun than absolute 
precision of language becomes indis- 
pensable ; and the present occasion 
is one on which these terms require 
to be isolated and defined. Growth 
and Development signify two really 
different, though intimately allied, 
processes. We must isolate Growth, 
and consider it as indicating increase 
of bulk, only ; this increase applies 
to a crystal as well as to a muscle, 
and is not peculiarly organic. Deve- 
lopment, on the other hand, is modi- 
Jication of structure, and is pecu- 
liarly organic. The crystal, or other 
inorganic substance, cannot undergo 
a modification of structure and com- 
position, without at that moment 
ceasing to be the crystal or sub- 
stance it specifically was before ; 
whereas all organisms (except per- 
haps the very lowest) undergo modi- 
fications of structure and composi- 
tion, yet retain their individuality. 
Growth, then, we see to be only a 
change of volume; the structure 
remains the same, the composition 
remains the same, size os quan- 
tity only are different. In Develop- 
ment, the volume remains the same, 
but the structure and composition 
change: a differentiation has taken 
place, both of form and material. 
Assimilation and differentiation are 
therefore the two processes desig- 
nated as Growth and Development. 
Perhaps the simplest illustration 
is the egg, which, when first dropped 
into the nest, contains precisely the 
same organic elements as the full- 
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formed chick, which breaks the shell, 
and quits it. In becoming a chick 
the bulk has not increased; the 
weight has not increased; and, 
nevertheless, the liquid mass has 
developed into a solid animal having 
bones, muscles, nerves, and feathers, 
where a few days before nothing 
but liquid was to be found. Ever 
Development, properly so-called, 1s 
to be com aed on a minor scale to 
the transformations which the in- 
sect undergoes; and this Develop- 
ment having once taken place — 
i.e. a tissue having been once 
differentiated from a mass of cells 
—the part developed goes on grow- 
iag, just as if no change had 
taken place, because the new tissue 
assimilates. If, then, under the 
general term Growth we include two 
organic processes—one of Growth 
and one of Development, we shall 
find many intricacies of our subject 
easily unfolded. And, first, we must 
- in our minds this important 
aw :— 

Growth and Development are two 
distinct processes, which, correlated 
in respect of Nutrition, are antago- 
nistic one to the other.* 

This law is evident @ priori. The 
very fact of a differentiation taking 
place of course implies a difference 
—implies that what before was 
homogeneous has now become he- 
terogeneous—and this difference is 
necessarily an antagonism. 

The law is equally evident @ poste- 
riori. Ifa tadpole * kept excluded 
from lightand heat, but duly supplied 
with food, its Growth continues, but 
its Development is arrested; it grows 
into a gigantic tadpole—it does not 
develope into a frog. The present 
writer has reversed the experiment 
with like confirmation of the princi- 
ple. Keeping young tadpoles subject 
to as sais Kight and heat as they 


could endure without perishing, he 
developed them into the tiniest frogs 
ever seen;t+ that is to say, he ac- 
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celerated Development, which, being 
in its nature antagonistic to Growth, 
caused the Growth to be checked; 
yeonaey as in the old experiment 

evelopment was checked. Lyonnet 
tells us that the full-grown larva of 
the Great Moth is 70,000 times 
heavier than when it first quits the 
egg; yet its increase in develop- 
ment has been inappreciable. 
insects we see the two organic pro- 
cesses very strikingly separated: 
their larval state being devoted to 
Growth—their chrysalis state de- 
voted to Development; and these 
two are never confounded. Ve 
noticeable it is—and this indeed 
first led us to conceive the law,—that 
Growth is everywhere so much more 
rapid in the inferior organisms than 
it is in the more complex organisms. 
We can almost be said to see Con- 
fervee grow, so rapidly are the cells 
produced; but the more complex 
lants grow slowly. The puff-ball 
Bovista giganteum) will grow ina 
single night from an almost invisible 
speck to the size of a pumpkin. The 
same fact meets us everywhere; 
Growth is at the expense of Deve- 
lopment : thus, the tunny—which is 
said to be the most rapidly growing 
of all known fishes, and which at 
four months old is twenty times its 
original bulk—has a brain of only 
stix of its whole bulk. A point 
which it will be needful to bear in 
mind when we are speaking of 
giants. 

There are other laws of Growth 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion; for example, growth will neces- 
sarily depend for its rapidity on 
the rapidity with which the processes 
of composition and decomposition 
take place. The oyster, although 
by no means a complex organism, 
takes five years to acquire its full 
size, while some annelids are full- 
grown in a few weeks; the turtles 
are as slow of growth as birds are 
rapid.t Further, each phase of De- 


* In science, priority of publication is the only admissible test of discovery ; 
although, therefore, we had arrived at the law enunciated in the text, by a quite 
independent method, long before finding it in M. Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire’s 
work, it is due to that writer to acknowledge his priority, at least as to the funda- 


mental conception. 


See Hist. des Anomalies, i. pp. 188 seq. 


+ Varying the experiment this spring, we found that tadpoles kept in our study, 
warmed with a fire, and the direct rays of the sun, lost their external branchie 
three and four days before tadpoles hatched at the same time, and kept in a cool 


reom, shaded from the light. 


t Burdach: Traité de Physiologie, v. p. 488, French trans. 
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velopment checks the rate of Growth. 
Thus, if, with M. St.-Hilaire, we 
consider the three great develop- 
mental epochs of dentition, second 
dentition, and puberty, we find the 
rate of Growth or increase serially 
diminished after every one of them. 
The infant grows with marvellous 
rapidity till its first teeth are de- 
veloped ; less rapidly between first 
and second dentition; still less 
rapidly between second dentition 
and puberty; and after that, it 
becomes slower and slower, until 
its raie is only sufficient to repair 
the waste. This antagonism is 
further exemplified in the fact 
familiar to botanists: in the growth 
of a tree, two processes go on, one 
eellular and horizontal, the other 
woody and vertical; and one of 
these constantly goes on at the ex- 
pense of the other, so that the me- 
dullary rays, instead of being mere 
lines, become large, wedge-shaped 
masses. But we need not multiply 
examples further—the law has been 
sufficiently explained. 

With this law of normal growth, 
we may commence our explanation 
of those abnormal phenomena pre- 
sented by dwarfs and giants, and 
justify the definition with which we 
set out. Dwarfs are beings in whom 
Development has been accelerated at 
the expense of Growth; giants, on the 
eontrary, are beings whose Growth 
has been accelerated at the expense 
of their Development. The two or- 
ganic processes, instead of pursuing 
their normal course, have been dis- 
turbed; and the result is an anomaly. 
The experiments which produced 
the tiny frog and the gigantic tad- 
pole serve to illustrate this disturb- 
ance of the normal course; they 
were exaggerations of the Dwarf 
and Giant characteristics. In pro- 
portion to the gravity of the dis- 
turbance will be the gravity of 
the anomaly; but in all cases there 
will be found a defect of assimilation 
in the dwarf, and a defect of diffe- 
rentiation in the giant. Sometimes 
this defect may be so superficial, 
that a slight change in the conditions 
—such as the advent of puberty— 
may entirely efface it, and the dwarf 
child will grow into a full-statured 
adult ; sometimes the rate of Growth 
-— be ea Development, 
and the gigantic child never surpass 
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the normal standard of adults. Al- 
though the excessive complexity of 
the organism, and of the conditions 
which affect it, make most attempts 
at absolute definitions hopeless, we 
may safely say that, in all cases 
the dwarf exhibits a disproportion 
between Development and Growth ; 
and the giantexhibits adisproportion 
between Growth and Development. 

M. Isidore St.-Hilaire, in spite of 
his clear recognition of the law which 
has guided us, defines a dwarf to be 
an instance of ‘arrested develop- 
ment,’ and a giant of ‘ development 
in excess.’ This appears to us not 
only a disregard of the important 
distinction between the two processes 
included by him under the term 
. Development,’ and by us under the 
term ‘Growth,’ but it also disre- 
- important facts—viz., that the 
diminution of the dwarf is not a 
diminution of all the parts of his 
body, nor is the increase of the 
oe an increase of all the parts of 

is body; but, on the contrary, the 
dwarf has a perfectly developed 
nervous system, as large, or nearly 
so, as that of the giant; whereas 
the giant has only a largely deve- 
loped nutritive system, with small 
brain, flabby muscles, &c. 

Thus much, then, our inquiry 
may be said to have attained: we 
know what sort of anomaly a dwarf 
is, and in what it is distinguished 
from the other anomaly, named 
giant ; and further, in what respects 
both are anomalous, compared with 
the human species. This may seem 
but a small result after so long an in- 
quiry ; but the basis of all successful 
speculation must be laid in first dis- 
tinctly understanding in what the 
things about which we speculate 
- aang: differ from other 
things. e have ascertained a spe- 
cific character, and may therefore 
begin our adventurous course of 
speculation. 

Why, for instance, is the dwarf 
always vivacious, and often intel- 
lectually active, the giant always 
indolent and dull? The question 
met us in the first part of this 
Essay, but the answer was ad- 
journed. On the first blush one 
would be tempted to say, ‘ The rea- 
son is simple, the dwarf has com- 
plete development, therefore he is 
Vivacious; the giant, imperfect de- 
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velopment, therefore he is dull.’ 
But truth, in these intricate matters, 
is not usually betrayed by the first 
blush; and on a close scrutiny of 
that answer it will appear—Firstly, 
that the imperfection of development 
here attributed to giants, is only 
relative; they have a nervous sys- 
tem perhaps quite as perfectly 
formed as the dwarfs have; pre- 
cisely as dwarfs have a perfectly- 
formed nutritive system, although 
this system is relatively inferior to 
their nervous system. Secondly, 
the smaller animals are more viva- 
cious than the larger animals of their 
species, although in them develop- 
ment is equal. Since, then, this 
answer is utterly to be rejected, we 
must seek a better. Shall we fall 
back upon that much-credited an- 
swer, which attributes the difference 
to the greater rapidity of circulation 
in the smaller ies? It looks 
lausible, but is not to be trusted. 
hat if another answer could be 
given, not less plausible, and some- 
what more illuminating ? 
Life has been distinguished by all 
physiologists since Bichat, as or- 
ganic and animal. All the functions 
which minister to the growth and 
preservation of the individual or the 
race, are classed as organic (also 
called vegetative); all the functions 
which place man in active relation 
with the external world, are classed 
as animal (also called relative). 
The division has been found conve- 
nient, and because convenient, will 
remain, in spite of criticism. For 
our immediate purpose, however, it 
will be more convenient to consider 
life under three cardinal aspects— 
Nutrition ; Motion; and Sensibility. 
Corresponding with these, there are 
three divisions of the nervous life 
directing—Firstly, the Nutritive 
system; Secondly, the Locomotive 
system; Thirdly, the Sensitive sys- 
tem. It is not necessary to admit 
Virey’s conception,* that an animal 
‘is a developed nerve,’ in order to 
agree with physiologists of all classes, 
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that the nervous system does preside 
over andinfluence the three divisions 
of life.t There may indeed be ground 
for discussion in the question how 
Jar the nervous influence swagger 
in the production of the various 
nutritive processes ; for it is certain 
that assimilation, secretion, respira- 
tion, &c., take place in animals which 
have zo nerves, and in plants, also 
without nerves; but it is neverthe- 
less demonstrable, that in animals 
possessing nerves, the nutritive pro- 
cesses are influenced by nervous 
action, and will not continue without 
it. To allude only to such familiar 
facts as the diminution of the milk 
secretion in a mother whose mind is 
made fretful and anxious, or the 
sudden flow of saliva caused by the 
sight of food, or the profuse perspi- 
ration caused by terror, is enough 
to show how nervous influence regu- 
lates the organic processes ; and the 
anatomical fact that every artery is 
accompanied by a nerve, explains 
the ima 

With respect to the second vital 
function, that of Locomotion, no 
one doubts that it is produced under 
nervous stimulus; although, as in 
the former case, we see the pheno- 
mena also manifested by animals 
destitute of nerves. 

Thirdly and finally, that Sensi- 
bility is the peculiar privilege of a 
nervous system, is @ position un- 
hesitatingly and universally main- 
tained. 

Thus we are justified in asserting 
that the great fountain of influence 
which incessantly springs from the 
nervous centres, runs off into three 
distinct streams—the Nutritive, the 
Locomotive, and the Sensitive. But 
we shall commit a serious error if 
we imagine these streams to be inde- 
pendent of each other ; we may con- 
sider them as separate, and as spe- 
cialized into special systems, but we 
must not forget that they spring 
from a common fountain, and are 
intimately correlated. Thus Claude 
Bernard has proved that the reflex 





* Dela Physiologie dans ses Rapports avec de Philosophie, 1834. 

+ Le systéme nerveux est susceptible d’une action relative & notre faculté 
sensitive, et d’une autre qui concerne que nos fonctions vitales et végétatives. 
la premitre de ces actions se rapportent les sensations et les mouvements volon- 
taires ; & la seconde, tient influence des nerfs sur la digestion, la circulation, et 
les sécrétions. Les sympathies et les changemens physiques, qui sont & la suite 
de certaines idées ou de certaines passions, semblent participer de ces deux espéces 


dactions.—Cuvier : Legons de Anat. Comp. ii. p. 104, 6d. de l’An viii. 
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actions of the spinal cord will not 
take place without the participation 
of the sympathetic system; every 
one knows how a brain troubled 
with anxiety or exhausted in work 
will affect the digestion, circulation, 
&c., and how good digestion and 
healthy nutrition affect the mind. 
So that, in separating the streams 
of nervous indians, we must re- 
member the activity of one will 
always be at the expense of another. 
No sooner is this conception clear 
to the mind, than it at once irra- 
diates a number of obscure ques- 
tions, and among them this now 
immediately poe for an answer, 
respecting the disparity between 
large and small animals in vivacity 
- intelligence. It gives us this 
aw :— 

The activity of the animal func- 
tions bears an inverse proportion to 
the demands made by the organic 
functions. 

In other words, wherever a given 
amount of nervous energy has to 
supply a large area of organic life, 
it will have proportionately less to 
bestow on vivacity and intelligence. 
The smaller animals will, other 
things being equal, be the most 
active and intelligent. Thus the 
amount of nervous matter which, 
in the rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus, being largely consumed by 
the demands of nutrition, &c., has 
only a small surplus for activity and 
intelligence, would, in the smaller 
frame of a lion, make him the most 
vivacious and intelligent of beasts. 
The weight of a mouse’s brain, com- 
pared with the weight of its body, 
is computed by init as bear- 
ing the proportion of 100 to 3500 
only, while the brain of a sheep is 
as 100 to 22,600; and that of a 
turtle as 100 to 454,500! which 
pretty well indicates their respec- 
tive activity and intelligence. Ser 
although, as Cuvier remarks, it is 
impossible to arrive at any very pre- 
cise figures in such estimates, owing 
to the variations in the size of the 
animals (and, we may add, variations 
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in their nervous development), one 
author having made the proportion 
of the dog’s brain to that of his body 
as 1 to 47, another as 1 to 305; one 
author that of a cat as 1 to 82, 
another as 1 to 156; still it is pos- 
sible to establish a rough approxi- 
mate estimate which will wane for 
the present inquiry, and which is in 
favour of the comparatively larger 
brain of the smaller cola We 
say comparatively, because the brain 
of a man, for example, is absolutely 
much smaller than the brain of an 
elephant, but the proportion it bears 
to his body is as 1 to 25 or 30, while 
that of the elephant is as 1 to 500, 
according to Cuvier. Let us assume 
for a moment that the nervous 
energy of an elephant be an amount 
represented by 60, and that of a 
man no more than 20; yet, if the 
elephant expends 40 upon nutrition, 
and 15, upon locomotion, he will only 
have a surplus of 5 for sensibility ; 
whereas man, expending 6 upon nu- 
trition, and 4 upon locomotion, will 
have a surplus of 10 for sensibility.f 
It is notorious that over-eatin 

diminishes intellectual activity, an 

that great bodily activity does the 
same, while great mental activity 
damages our nutritive system. The 
gourmand is indolent; the athlete 
is an idiot ; the student a dyspeptic. 
After a meal, the lan id reptile 
sinks into torpor, all his nervous 
energy being absorbed by nutrition ; 
after any great nervous excitement, 
the appetite is for a time destroyed. 
These, and a hundred familiar facts, 
illustrate our position, that the great 
vivacity and intelligence of small 
animals is not owing to their circu- 
lating current having a smaller area 
to traverse (which is only one ele- 
ment in the problem), but is owing to 
their smaller bodies demanding a 
smaller distribution of the nervous 
nutritive stream, thereby leaving a 
larger surplus for the sensitive and 
locomotive streams. Two men of 
equal size and equal nervous de- 
velopment, will nevertheless present 
great inequalities in vivacity and 


* Comp. Anat. of the Nervous System, 1837, p. 27. 


+ Lecons @ Anat. Comp. ii. 148. 


$ The reader of course understands these figures to be purely illustrative ; and 
we may further add, that throughout we are assuming, in common with all physio- 
logists, that the brain is the ‘organ’ of the mind, and that according to the 
perfection of the organ will be the perfection of the music. A penny whistle 


cannot rival a trumpet, nor an ill-developed brain one well-developed. 
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intelligence; the popular explana- 
tion of which eels that the two 
were men of ‘ different tempera- 
ments.’ And this is true; but how 
does the difference of temperament 
intervene? Thus:—the nutritive 
processes in the one will be more 
rapid than in the other; he will be 

uick, restless, excitable—the other, 
slow, indolent, and meditative; and 
although the circuit traversed by 
the blood is in each of equal area, 
the affluence of nervous energy to a 
particular system will in each be 
different. One man has a more ex- 
pensive organic system than the 
other, and his animal system must 
pe the balance. The same law 

olds good with respect to all sub- 
divisions of sensibility. The petu- 
lance and excitability of the activi- 
ties and senses being always at the 
expense of the higher meditative 
powers ; and although we sometimes 
see these conjoined with great intel- 
lect, they are then terribly exhaust- 
ive of the nutritive system ; so that 
the spectacle of a man at once vigo- 
rous, healthy, and active in body, 
restless in movement, with excitable 
senses, and great powers of continu- 
ous meditation, has never yet been 
presented. 

We sweep round from this di- 
gression to the point from which we 
started, and start afresh with some- 
thing like a clue to lead us to a 
—— issue. Dwarfs have large 

eads and small bodies; they are 
always vivacious, often intelligent. 
Giants have small heads and large 
bodies; they are always dull, and 
mostly idiotic. Professor Owen, 
in his description of the skeleton of 
O'Byrne, the largest man of whose 
size we have unequivocal evidence, 
says his ‘cranium presents the long 
narrow form ; it is proportionately 
much depressed, and with a narrow, 
low, retreating forehead, the cavity 
for the brain not exceeding that of 
an Ewropeanof ordinary stature;’ so 
that with a body of enormous sta- 
ture, his brain was no largerthanthat 
of an ordinary man; and although he 
was not the imbecile creature most 
giants are, he was imbecile in com- 
parison with his atomic friend Boru- 
wlaski. 

A difficulty here presents itself: 
dwarfs are sometimes, as in the case 
of Bébé, nearly idiotic; and this 
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seems to contradict all we have just 
maintained ; seems,butdoesnotreally. 
Dwarfs are anomalies. Every one 
who has attended to anomalies of 
structure, is aware that they are 
sometimes grave and sometimes 
superficial, sometimes general and 
sometimes partial; everything 
depends on the period of evolution 
at which the disturbing influence 
comes into play: the younger the 
embryo, the profounder the altera- 
tion. A dwarf may present simply 
the anomaly of growth; in this case, 
as we saw in Boruwlaski, his deve- 
lopment is undisturbed, he is viva- 
cious and intelligent. But the 
dwarf may also present an anomaly 
of development ; his spine may be 
rickety (and often is); his brain ma 
be imperfect, as we saw in Bébée, 
and then he is deformed or idiotic. 
But even then he is vivacious; then, 
as always, his nervous activity is 
displayed more obviously, because 
less is expended on the processes of 
nutrition. 

And does our law apply to little 
men and big men? The reader is 
certain to make the application, 
therefore we will, in passing, say a 
word on it. As a general fact, it 
has long been recognised that the 
smaller men are the most vigorous 
and intellectual; but very numerous 
exceptions will at once occur to 
every one. There are many little 
men unhappily of unmistakeable 
dulness, and large men (Thacke- 
ray, for example) of unmistake- 
able power. ut although the 
statement admits of numerous ex- 
ceptions, the rule admits of none; 
no rule ever does. In these excep- 
tional instances we shall find,— 
Firstly, that the small man has a 
small brain, or an expensive organic 
system; secondly, that the large 
man has a large brain, or an inex- 
pensive organic system; or finally, 
that the small man who is intel- 
lectually obtuse, is emotionally, sen- 
sationally, and bodily excitable; 
while the large man is indolent, or 
moderately emotional and sensa- 
tional. 

One important distinction, which 
hitherto wehave keptout of sight, be- 
cause it doesnot really affectourargu- 
ment, must now be noticed, lest it be 
adduced against the law we have 
laid down. We have throughout 
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assumed that a given mass of ner- 
yous centres will exhibit a constant 
ratio of power; whereas physiolo- 
gists know that two centres equal in 
volume will be very unequal in 
wer. Jl yafagot et fagot. The 
rain of one animal, though no 
larger than the brain of another, 
will be far more active. Parchappe 
declares among human beings be 
has seen men with heads little 
larger, nay even smaller, than the 
heads of idiots, who nevertheless 
manifested normal intelligence ;* 
and this is no more than the known 
differences of development and of 
elementary composition between 
nervous system and nervous sys- 
tem, would lead us to expect. But 
while insisting on this point, we 
remark that it only complicates our 
difficulty in deciding on special 
cases; it does not contravene the 
law that ‘ the activity of the animal 
functions bears a constant and in- 
verse proportion to the demands 
made S the organic functions ;’ it 
does not contravene our position 
that the amount of energy which the 
nervous system can bestow on the 
locomotive and sensitive functions 
depends on the area of the nutritive 
system. 

We now approach the last and 
most delicate question we shall 
have to treat in this essay: What 
eauses the arrest of growth or deve- 
lopment which constitutes a dwarf 
or a giant? The answer to this 
must necessarily be hypothetical ; 
nor will the hypothesis be very ex- 
plicit, for knowledge here is by no 
means full andaccurate. With this 
warning, we will venture on the best 
explanation we can furnish. Here, 
as elsewhere, to approach the un- 
known we must pass through the 
avenues of the known; we can only 
penetrate the obscure by throwing 
a bridge over from the familiar. 
Now the familiar phenomena most 
analogous to these of dwarfs and 
giants, are atrophy and hypertrophy ; 
unhappily these phenomena them- 
selves are only partially understood. 
We may however consider a 
dwarf as a being in whom the nutri- 
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tive system has been atrophied 
while the animal development has 
gone on at the normal rate, and a 
giant as a being whose nutritive sys- 
tem has been hypertrophied. This 
definition is not meant to be exact, 
but only to connect the phenomena 
with the phenomena of atrophy and 
hypertrophy. Let us look at what 
is known of these. 

‘I think,’ says Mr. Simon, ‘it 
may be stated as a general fact in 
the economy, that if the nutritive 
conditions be perfect, if the blood 
and the organs be what they should 
be, whenever the active structures 
of the body renew themselves, they 
do that and something more. Nature 
gives them enough for their neces- 
sities, and for something beyond it; 
they renew themselves more largely 
aa luxuriantly than in their original 
condition.’+ Hastie stated the fact, 
this acute thinker and admirable 
writer adds, ‘Of this general fact, 
or law, I can give no causal expla- 
nation.” We have, therefore, at 
present, only to suppose that in the 
giant, the something more is con- 
siderably greater, and in the dwarf 
considerably less, than normal. The 
step in advance thus taken is but 
small; Mr. Paget, however, may 
help us onwards.t He shows how 
any part, after it has attained its 
normal size, according to the time 
of life, may grow larger if it be 
more exercised. When this growth 
is the result of natural, though 
almost excessive, exercise, we regard 
it as an indication of health, and 
the result is admitted to be a desir- 
able accession of strength. Examples 
—the arms of a blacksmith, or the 
legs of a dancer. But when not 
the result of natural exercise, but 
the consequence of a disease in some 
other part, it bears the name of 
hypertrophy, and is nolongerreputed 
desirable. Nevertheless, in both 
cases the process of growth is the 
same. The conditions which give 
rise to hypertrophy are :—Firstly, 
the increased exercise of a part in 
its healthy functions; Secondly, an 
increased accumulation in the blood 
of the particular materials which 


* Recherches sur U Encéphale, 1836, p. 34. 
+ Lectures on General Pathology, p. 85, 1850. 
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the part appropriates to its nutri- 
tion ; Thivdly, an increased afflux 
of healthy blood. The last two 
conditions only can apply to giants, 
since their growth is notoriously 
independent of increased exercise ; 
and of these the first-named alone 
can be the initial cause. 

The chemical condition of the 
blood—or, more correctly speaking, 
its organic constitution — seems, 
therefore, to be the proximate cause 
of the gigantic hypertrophy. What 
is the cause of that condition? We 
do not know. Climate, and other 
geographical influences, affect the 
normal size of plants and animals; 
moist valleys and fertile plains pre- 
senting the largest species, while 
the arid mountainous districts have 
only stunted herbs and smaller 
animals. Buffon endeavoured to 
establish it as a generalisation, that 
the size of the fauna was always in 
the ratio of the area it inhabited. 
Virey makes humidity the prepon- 
derating condition, and refers to this 
as the cause of the largest creatures 
being inhabitants of the waters. 
But all such indications fail us when 
our search is after abnormal growth. 
We want to know what causes the 
appearance of a giant in a species 
subject to the same general con- 
ditions as himself. The blood of 
one man differs from the blood of 
another, differs also at different ages 
in his own system: what will make 
it differ so widely from that of other 
men as to cause gigantic hyper- 
trophy? Will food? Tishop Berke- 
ley, according to Watkinson,* de- 
termined on trying the experiment. 
He took a poor orphan, and reared 
him on certain hygienic principles, 
which in one sense succeeded, for 
his protégé attained the height of 
seven feet eight inches; but in 
another sense the experiment was 
fatal, for the giant was an old man 
before he reached his teens, and died 
at twenty, thoroughly worn out. We 
have unhappily no record of the 
principles which produced such a 
result, nor indeed is the story 
—_— on very satisfactory evidence. 

t any rate our cattle-feeders can- 
not produce giants; they feed ani- 
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mals into monsters of fat, but not 
into giants. 

If we say that the blood of a 
giant is richer in assimilative prin- 
ciples, or is so organized that it 
admits of more rapid molecular 
changes, we do not indeed solve 
the problem, but we limit it. An- 
other solution may suggest itself— 
namely, that the vascular system of 
the giant is from the first laid down 
on a larger scale; and thus, having 
larger heart and arteries, he has at 
all periods of life more blood to send 
to the tissues for their nutrition. 
Against this, however, there are two 
serious objections. First, we have 
the authority of Professor Owen for 
asserting that in the animal series 
there is xo relation between the 
size of heart .and arteries, and 
rapid or ultimately attained bulk, 
whether by quick or slow growth. 
Secondly, we have already seen 
that giants are born of ordin 
size, continue to grow at the ordi- 
nary rate until puberty, and then 
suddenly spring up into unusual 
bulk ; or they are gigantic children, 
and at puberty cease their rate of 
increase ; cases which are explicable 
on the supposition of a change in 
the organic composition of the blood, 
but quite adverse to any notion of 
the vascular system suddenly be- 
coming enlarged or diminished, be- 
cause this vascular system itself is 
subject to the cum conditions of 
growth. 

This reasoning equally applies to 
the obverse case of the dwarf. In 
him there has been, not the atrophy 
of disease, but the ‘ diminishing 
growth’ which results from his blood 
having less of that ‘ something more’ 
necessary to repair and increase. 

But the darkness thickens as our 
steps advance, and feebler, feebler 
burns the torch with which we grope 
our way. Let us pause here, and 
wait for more light. When Physio- 
logy shall have itself become clearer 
on these obscure questions of 
Growth and Development, we may 
hope to explain the anomalies of 
Dwarfs and Giants. 

G. H. L. 
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‘A ND so you have a new rector 
at last ?” 

The lady who made this remark 
threw herself yet more languidly 
back in the low chair upon which 
she was seated, as though the sub- 
ject were one of supreme indiffe- 
rence to herself. 

Lady Giffard, who had been lis- 
tening with forced attention to a 
recapitulation of her sister’s strug- 
gles and triumphs in the London 
season, just drawn to a close, as- 
sumed an air of greater interest as 
the conversation seemed to return to 
the precincts of her own home, from 
which she seldom wandered. 

‘Yes; Mr. Sutton has now been 
three months amongst us,’ she re- 
plied, ‘and has done as much in 
those three months as it seems pos- 
sible man could do.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ returned her 
sister. ‘Daily service, I suppose ; 
night schools and day schools, parish 
visiting and parish meetings—one 
hears of the same thing everywhere. 
What sort of person is he? Pre- 
sentable ?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ replied Lady Giffard, 
gravely; ‘ he is one of the Stafford- 
shire Suttons, an old family, as you 
know.’ , 

‘And a poor one,’ added Mrs. 
Vivian. 

The conversation languished ; 
neither had subjects in common 
with the other. Lady Giffard was 
a widow, and lived in retirement in 
the country; her sister mixed as 
much in the gay world as it is pos- 
sible for people of good family and 
small fortune to do. 

Two girls sat at the farther end 
of the same apartment ; the contrast 
between them was not less than 
that which subsisted between their 
parents. 

Nature had given to Maud Vivian 
both beauty and grace: art had 
cultivated both to the very utter- 
most; perhaps a very critical eye 
might have detected something too 
obviously artificial in her manner 
and appearance, but she was lovely 
enough to disarm ordinary criticism, 
and what was acquired in her sat 
upon her so easily that it might 
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readily have been taken for what 
was natural. She was turning over 
a large assortment of books from a 
London library, with a slight air of 
superciliousness: there was not one 
amongst them that she had not 
already seen, nor one which she 
considered worth reading which 
she had not read. 

Grace Giffard was not beautiful 
at all, nor had she enjoyed greater 
advantages in the way of education 
than such as fall to the usual lot of 
young ladies educated entirely in 
the country. The organist in the 
cathedral town had been her music- 
master; modern languages she found 
herself less lost in when reading 
than when speaking; drawing she 
certainly excelled in, but it was 
rather from natural taste and talent 
than from superior instruction. 
Maud’s playing and singing were 
scarcely inferior to the first-rate 
masters from whom she had acquired 
them ; she spoke to Frenchmen and 
Germans as fluently as to English- 
men; her drawings were a faithful 
transcript of the style of one of the 
best artists of the day. 

The conversation which we have 
detailed between Lady Giffard and 
Mrs. Vivian was heard by both 
Maud and Grace. No shadow of 
interest was displayed in it by 
Maud; an angry flush passed as 
she listened over the cheek of 
Grace, who, folding up a_ few 
moments afterwards the work on 
which she had been engaged, quietly 
left the apartment. 

Another careless survey of the 
unsatisfactory volumes, and Maud 
walked languidly to the window. 

‘I must apologize for Grace,’ said 
Lady Giffard; ‘she has gone, I 
doubt not, on a visit to a poor 
neighbour, which could not well be 
deferred ; she will be back presently, 
I dare say.’ 

Maud bowed. 

‘I cannot offer you the ponies 
this morning, as we have a dinner- 
part or and George is too fully 
employed for me to venture to order 
the carriage; but if either of you 
like a stroll, I shall be glad to be 
your companion.’ 
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Mrs. Vivian negatived this pro- 
osition decidedly for both; and 
y Giffard soon after leaving the 
room, the mother and daughter were 
alone together. 

‘Well, Maud,’ commenced the 
former; ‘we have done well in 
coming; better than I anticipated. 
Lord Luton is at C—-, with his 
——— I find, and dines here to- 

ay.’ 

* Really,’ exclaimed Maud; and 
then, as though ashamed to show 
the interest which she felt in the 
subject by pursuing it, she added, 
‘and whom else is this party to 
consist of ?” 

‘Oh, his mother and sisters are 
coming, and the old set, as usual— 
Butlers, Forresters, and Thompsons, 
with one or two of Lord Luton’s 
brother officers, and this Mr. Sutton. 
No country dinner-party is com- 
— I suppose, without a sprink- 
ing of parsons.’ 

‘It will be terribly dull, I am 
afraid,’ said Maud; ‘ Aunt Giffard’s 
dinners are something awful. 
Simpson walks about the house as 
if oppressed already with the weight 
of the approaching festivities; the 
new page, Peter (there is always a 
new page at Aunt Giffard’s), seems 
rawer than usual; when I asked 
him a question just now in the hall 
about our luggage, he stared at me 
incoherently, and then fled in de- 
spair.’ 

‘If there is anything which I 
abhor and detest,’ said Mrs. Vivian, 
‘it is untrained servants.’ Mrs. 
Vivian had no establishment of her 
own ; her maid and Captain Vivian’s 
valet, who accompanied them in 
their somewhat erratic existence, 
were, however, irreproachable in 
their several provinces. 

‘You must be careful, I suspect, 
mamma, in your remarks on this 
Mr. Sutton. Did you notice that 
when you spoke of him Grace 
coloured, and seemed to recollect at 
once her important engagement in 
the village ?’ 

‘Ah! natural enough. Grace is 
cut out for a clergyman’s wife ; how 
very awkward she is.’ 

‘No, not awkward exactly,’ said 
Maud; ‘Iwas thinking her so much 
improved: she wants manner, but 
she has a good deal of natural grace.’ 

‘She cannot have acquired the 
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most ordin self-possession, my 
dear, to have betrayed herself in the 
way you speak of,’ said Mrs. Vivian, 
conclusively ; ‘I am glad that you 
did not assent to your aunt’s pro- 
= of a walk; your journey has 

een fatigue enough for one day 
without making one’s self stupid for 
the whole evening by violent exer- 
cise. Your aunt’s walks are as tre- 
mendous as her dinners.’ 

‘ For which last, I suppose, it will 
soon be time to dress,’ said Maud. 
‘There, I see Grace trudging up 
towards thehouse. I shall retire, lest 
I should spoil my own appearance 
by listening too long to a description 
of the fascinations of Mr. Sutton.’ 

Lady Giffard had gone consider- 
ably out of her way in asking Lord 
Luton and the officers from C 
to one of her dinners; but she was 
as much aware as either her sister 
or niece could be, that Compton was 
likely to prove but a dull house after 
the London season; and as Lord 
Luton’s family lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had been old friends 
of her husband and herself, she gave 
theinvitation with the hopeof adding 
some vitality to what she had even 
herself sometimes felt to be the 
dulness of the same small circle of 
the immediate neighbourhood, end- 
lessly repeated. 

Simpson was indeed a prey to no 
inconsiderable anxiety on this occa- 
sion; Lady Broadlands and her 
daughters were not frequent guests 
at Lady Giffard’s, and they were 
to-day expected; Lord Luton and 
his fellow-Guardsmen sat yet more 
heavily upon the much enduring 
shoulders of poor Simpson, who was 
in truth the only responsible servant 
in Lady Giffard’s household, for 
who could consider honest George, 
the coachman, transplanted from the 
familiar mysteries of the stables to 
the most unfamiliar ones of the 
dining-room, quite accountable for 
any crash or ‘contretemps’ which 
might occur through his instru- 
mentality? Peter, the new page, 
would of course prove worse than 
useless. Happy indeed must the 
event be considered, if he did not 

recipitate the contents of a sauce- 
oat over the aristocratic shoul- 
ders of Lady Broadlands, or re- 
vive, by some new aggression, in 
Mrs. Butler’s ungentle breast, the 
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memory of that new breadth in her 
black velvet, necessitated last winter 
by the plate of vermicelli soup 
dropped from the awkward hands of 
his predecessor. 

Why, then, give such a dinner 
with such a ménage? We anticipate 
the question from the of course 
‘gentle’ and no doubt judicious 
reader. The subject is a wide one. 
When twenty years hence the 
writer of this poor silly story pub- 
lishes that wise book of essays which 
it is his intention, should he live and 
learn so long, to give to the world, 
one of the most interesting and in- 
structive of those dimly foreseen 
papers he intends should be on 
‘dinner-giving,’ unless indeed during 
that space so great a change should 
have befallen the aspect of society 
that in the close and crowded rooms 
of a country rectory there shall not 
be found an absurd and uncomfort- 
able representation of the ambitious 
festivities of the hall, and at the 
hall itself a scarcely less comfortless 
imitation of the yet more august 
entertainments of the castle. But 
before we proceed, we must empha- 
tically excuse Lady Giffard from 


any peculiar ee to exalt her 


own importance at the expense of 
the convenience of her guests: her 
parties were for the most part small, 
well assorted, and well managed, 
the deficiencies of her pages being 
on the whole rather less than greater 
than those of similar domestics in 
surrounding mansions; and for the 
present occasion we beg to relieve 
all fears or hopes of laughable 
casualties at the forthcoming ban- 
quet, for there was one in the house 
who, with less visible interest in the 
matter than that displayed by the 
venerable Simpson, had yet given 
his attention to the subject, and was 
determined that all should go off 
well. Foster, Captain Vivian's 
valet, was what is sometimes predi- 
cated of servants with such fortunate 
characteristics as his, ‘a perfect 
treasure.’ His interests, that is, were 
identified with those of the family 
which he served. Lord Luton had 
not been an almost daily visitor at the 
small house in Mayfair just vacated 
by the Vivians, without hopes 
springing up in the faithful bosoms 
of Mr. Foster and Mademoiselle 
Annette, certainly not less sanguine 
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than those entertained by the 
master and mistress whom they 
served. Both, after duly discussing 
the matter, had decided at once, 
upon hearing who were expected to 
grace it, that the party should be 
a great success; to which, when 
achieved, the honour shall be mostly 
attributed, is more than the impar- 
tial writer of these pages is yet able 
to decide. Foster was indefatigable; 
he not only worked himself with a 
vigour that to one who knew him 
simply from the airs and graces of 
his usually languid supremacy of 
manner, might have seemed sur- 
prising, but he made all who could 
work also; if they could not, he 
quietly displaced them. He con- 
trived yet more amazingly to keep 
each and all in good humour—no 
easy task ; so that George and Peter 
were no less grateful to him for 
being relieved entirely from their 
pane, and in great measure 
rom all part, inthe proceedings, than 
Simpson for the efficient help, which 
was given so adroitly that that 
solemn personage did not perceive 
until afterwards how entirely he 
had been superseded. 

Lady Giffard, who always made 
a point of being in the drawing- 
room full a quarter of an hour before 
her guests might be expected to 
arrive, had but just descended, and 
was standing by the fire, holding 
almost her first conversation with 
Captain Vivian, when Lady Broad- 
lands and her daughters, Lady 
Blanche and Lady Isabel Wareing, 
were announced: the Earl had ex- 
cused himself from accompanying 
them. His one idea was ‘ punctu- 
ality,” by which he understood 
always being too soon for an en- 
gagement, and this idea he had per- 
sisted so successfully in impressing 
upon his household, that it had be- 
come the characteristic of his family 
as well as of himself. In vain on the 
ea as On many prior occasions, 
iad his daughters made some symp- 
toms of resistance, in spite of the 
carriage having been kept waiting as 
long as they could dare to keep it, 
and in spite of the coachman having 
driven as slowly as a coachman 
could be induced to drive, they 
were still a quarter of an hour in 
advance of the rest of the party. 
Lady Broadlands might have been 
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once pretty, but she had now a 
round figure and face, and that 
placidity of temperament whichcom- 
monly accompanies such an orga- 
nisation. Her daughters were sin- 
gularly like their father and one 
another, both being tall, pale, with 
sandy hair, long noses, and retreat- 
ing foreheads. They seated them- 
selves in a corner of the room, and 
commenced a voluble conversation 
with Grace. Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
were the next arrivals. Mr. Butler 
was tall, stout, positive, and conse- 
uential, a country squire of the 
old school, with a rooted aversion to 
London and London life, and a 
profound reverence for his county 
and himself. Mrs. Butler was also 
tall, but spare withal; she was 
attired in the best known of her 
well-known gowns, a mute reproach 
to Lady Giffard for the ‘ vermicelli’ 
which had almost ruined her velvet. 
She was not usually an agreeable 
personage, nor was this occasion 
any unusual exception in this par- 
ticular; indeed the mortification 
which she experienced on discover- 
ing Lady Broadlands and her daugh- 
ters to be of the party, for which, 
had she known it (risking even the 
vermicelli), she would have dressed 
so differently, was suflicient to em- 
bitter her own enjoyment for the 
rest of the evening, and that of any 
with whom she mightcome into more 
immediate contact. The Forresters 
followed the Butlers, and the 
Thompsons the Forresters. Mr. 
Forrester was the young member 
for the county, very clever, but 
somewhat addicted to silence, for 
which his brilliant wife, Lady Eliza- 
beth, made ample amends. The 
Thompsons had lately come into 
the county, they were enormously 
rich, and had just bought the mag- 
nificent place of the ruined Lord 
; they were quiet and unpre- 
tending, and as they did not seem 
much to care for society, it was 
ings upon them from all quarters. 
hen came Lord Luton and the 
officers, after whom Mr. Sutton. 
The room was full—the conversa- 
tion flagged—no one’s attention was 
particularly engaged; it was the 
most happy moment for an effective 
entrance—the door opened, Mrs. 
Vivian and Maud entered. 
had been profoundly studied by 
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Mrs. Vivian; her own black lace 
was perfect, but Maud’s?—It was 
severely simple; white, and plain 
to the last degree; it fell in long 
folds of spotless drapery around her; 
the flower and leaf of the ‘stepha- 
notus’ only were wreathed round 
the back of her dark hair. Simple 
as it all seemed, the dress was fresh 
from the hands of the first modiste 
in Paris, even the wreath had been 
brought from London, lest Lady 
Giffard’s conservatory should not 
contain the flower, or in such perfec- 
tion. She had never looked more 
lovely. Conspicuous as she had 
often been among the beauty and 
fashion of London drawing-rooms, 
Lord Luton had never been so 
struck with her charms as here, 
where everything contrasted and 
nothing came into competition with 
them. He was quickly at her side, 
and hinted in her gratified ear his 
regret at the mercilessness of eti- 
quette, by which they would pro- 
bably be separated in the order of 
the dining-room. She received his 
attentions almost coldly; the tact to 
which she had been educated was 
perfect. She might have acted 
upon his — wish, and ma- 
neeuvred into his neighbourhood at 
dinner. She did nothing of the 
kind, she sat at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the table, between Mr. 
Forrester and Mr. Sutton. Mr. 
Forrester’s conversational powers 
wanted avery congenial atmosphere 
for their expansion—Maud did not 
supply that atmosphere, so he was 
more silent even than he usually was 
in society. Grace was upon the 
other side of Mr. Sutton ; they were 
talking over the affairs of the parish 
during the earlier part of the dinner. 
Lord Luton’s glances wandered con- 
tinually from where he sat to the 
beautiful face which was opposite if 
not near tohim. At last Mr. Sutton 
addressed Maud: the remark was 
commonplace enough, such as one 
usually ventures on to commence a 
conversation with a stranger. She 
answered graciously ; it is not plea- 
sant to sit silent at a dinner party, 
when all are talking round you— 
she even deigned to look at him. 
It was a very striking face; hand- 
some it was, certainly, and high bred 
to the last degree, altogether diffe- 
rent from what her imagination had 
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assigned to the new rector. He 
talked well and cleverly: the latest 
books, the newest pictures, the 
mostrecent music,—he seemed fami- 
liar with them all. She had be- 
come quite interested; but he soon 
ceased to address her, and returned 
to his parochial conversation with 
Grace. Maud felt some slight degree 
of pique. It was no object with her 
to fascinate him, but it was annoy- 
ing that he should so suldenty 
prefer talking to Grace, when she 
was willing totalk withhim. There 
was something provoking, too, in his 
manner ; there was no want of po- 
liteness in it, but there was a sense 
. of conscious power in his tones, 
which showed in his first words 
that it would be useless to attempt 
to snub him, as town beauties will 
sometimes attempt to snub clergy- 
men in the country. She looked 
to the other end of the table: Lord 
Luton was talking to Lady Giffard, 
by whom he sat. Maud was much 
too well educated to be enthusiastic 
about handsome men. But Lord 


Luton certainly did look plainer 
than usual. He had the sandy hair 
of the earl, and something of the 


family features, but he had the 
countess’s round face and rounding 
figure. Had he not been heir to an 
earldom, you would have said that 
he was a very commonplace-look- 
ing man; his dress was in exagge- 
ration of the reigning mode, the 
ay shirt, sparkling studs, and 
costly rings, seemed to make the 
want of refinement in his figure 
and the coarseness of his hands 
more perceptible. But his eyes at 
that moment met hers; they might 
not be fine eyes, but they were im- 
passionedenough. The faintest and 
the sweetest of smiles hovered about 
her mouth in acknowledgment of 
his expressive glance. It was an 
intense relief when the ladies rose, 
for it had become excessively weary- 
ing: Mr. Sutton had long been en- 
tirely engrossed with Grace; Mr. 
Forrester, placed between Mrs. 
Butler and Maud, could not or 
would not converse with either. In 
the drawing-room, Maud gave her- 
self up entirely to Lord Luton’s 
sisters; she showed them her draw- 
ings, which they had never seen ; 
and as they did not seem to appre- 
ciate these, she tried subject after 
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subject, and when she found their 
only one to be the affairs of their 
acquaintance, she gossiped with 
them, and would have even giggled, 
had the process not been with her 
a physical impossibility. 

At last the gentlemen entered, and 
flagging conversation revived; the 
Ladies Wareing renewed their seve- 
ral flirtations with the officers ; Mrs. 
Butler ceased from a recital of the 
‘ vermicelli’ disaster, which she had 
at last found in Mrs. Thompson an 
auditor sufficiently good-natured to 
listen to; even the loud loquacity 
of Lady Elizabeth Forrester was 
drowned in the deep hum of mascu- 
line tones, and the sharp clatter of 
the tea-things. Again a lull, anda 
disarrangement of those who were 
seated nearest to the piano, to which 
Lord Luton was obsequiously at- 
tending Maud. Mrs. Vivian sat 
down to the instrument, as she gene- 
rally played her daughter's accom- 
paniments. A few chords made the 
growing silence complete, and Maud 
sang. It seemed that her triumph 
was to be complete to-night; she had 
never sung so well before. She was 
a consummate artist; but she could 
not summon up her perfect powers 
at will; sometimes they refused to 
come, and then she had to cover 
with artificial graces the want 
of natural passion. To-night she 
seemed inspired, the low mournful 
tones of her restrained voice thrilled 
to the very soul, and when the song 
changed and rose at its close to a 
gush of triumphant melody, the 
wonderful power of her voice was 
felt perhaps the more from the per- 
fect management by which it was 
moderated so perfectly to the dimen- 
sions of the room. 

‘ Bravo,’ exclaimed Lord Luton ; 
‘I don’t think Grisi could have 
beaten that.’ 

Maud started; she had forgotten 
his nearness; his voice jarred upon 
her ear. There was one almost oppo- 
site the piano who had stood in rapt 
attention as she sang, drinking in 
her tones with such intense admi- 
ration and delight, that she was 
watching and listening to catch his 
first remark upon her performance 
when she ceased, but he had not 
spoken; he had turned away from 
eat he had been before conversing 
with; he was standing still, silent 
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rector. 


It was the new 


CuHapter II. 


It was Sunday at Compton: when 
Mrs. Vivian and Maud descended, 
they found that Grace had some 
time since finished her early break- 
fast, and departed for the Sunday- 
school. It would be a great error 
in the reader, one which, with the 
judgment we attribute to him, he 
would be little likely to fall into, 
if he supposed that Mrs. Vivian 
would have spoken to any one nearer. 
than her sister, as she did of clergy- 
men, church schools and services. 
She could be enthusiastic about 
them all; indeed it was not long 
since, before the appearance of 
Lord Luton on the stage, she and 
Maud had severally and conjointly 
captivated a very young aclinen: 
deeply interested in such things, by 
the sympathetic feeling which they 
had Seeloved in them, but the young 
gentleman’s castle was in Ireland, 
and such castles in those days were 
almost as visionary as those which 
our good neighbours across the Chan- 
nel describe geographically as in 
Spain. ‘There were three dowagers 
with life-interest in the estates, who 
left a very small remaining sum for 
the poor possessor of the ancestral 
title. He had therefore been quietl 
dropped for the present, and t um 
he had not been left hopeless, his 
hopes had been severely tried, and 
if they still lingered, were sustain- 
ing him on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, whither he had 
carried them with other freight and 
friends, in his beautiful yacht. The 
religion of the Vivians, like all about 
them, was undeniably correct; it 
had worshipped in the esthetic 
temples of Belgravia, where the 
beautiful head of Maud, in bonnets 
scarcely less beautiful than itself, 
had often bowed. In the country, 
their devotion had always been more 
constant even, though not less con- 
spicuous, than in town. Captain 
Vivian then, with his wife and 
daughter, naturally enough helped 
to fill the square roomy pew of 
Lady Giffard in thé parish church 
at Compton. There was little change 
since they had last entered it in the 
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appearance of that ancient edifice, 
and that scarcely to be attributed to 
the new rector, as it consisted chiefly 
in a large memorial window of the 
least objectionable of modern stained 
glass, slesed there by Lady Giffard 
in affectionate remembrance of Sir 
Walter, her late husband. 

There was considerable change 
certainly in the manner in which the 
service was conducted, an earnest- 
ness and reverence felt which there 
had not been before. The singing 
was better, the fiddles were gone, 
there was little to torture the most 
refined ear, though there might not 
be much to pamper it. 

Maud Vivian seldom sang in 
country churches, it spoils the 
voice; to-day she sang, not as 
she sometimes had done when she 
had deigned to do so, filling the 
whole building with her own glo- 
rious voice, till the startled school 
children paused, and the rustic con- 
gregation listened open-mouthed 
and silent. Quietly she to-da 
blended her powerful voice with 
Grace’s weak one, sustaining but 
not overpowering the sinking treble 
of the sehel children. The sermon 
was a simple exposition of part of 
the service, earnest rather than elo- 
quent. Maud was a little disap- 
ve: she knew not why, but she 
1ad expected eloquence from Mr. 
Sutton. Mrs. Vivian did not attend 
the afternoon service, she declared 
herself unwell, which was indeed 
the case, though not her chief reason 
for staying at home; she had a con- 
siderable arrear of correspondence 
to make up, and Sunday afternoons 
were her great help on such occa- 
sions. 

Captain Vivian and Maud accom- 
— Lady Giffard and Grace. If 
Maud had felt disappointed in Mr. 
Sutton’s oratorical powers in the 
morning, she was the more startled 
by the display of them in the after- 
noon. The sermonwas upon ‘Truth.’ 
It had one great fault, that it was 
intellectually above the mass of the 
congregation. The clear strong 
sentences fell with a certain stern- 
ness on the ear, which was compelled 
to listen to them; they seemed like 
the very voice of conscience itself, 
severe, upbraiding, fraught each 
with so strange a knowledge of the 
human heart, that more than Maud 
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shrank back, as if there must be to 
themselves some personal meaning 
intended inthem. There were pas- 
sages of fervid passion, but they 
were short and self-restrained. It 
was no sermon to send the listener 
away satisfied with himself, charmed 
with the preacher; it was crushing 
and hamilinting to all consciousness 
of untruth and insincerity. It 
brought home the general sense of 
falseness, something as a detected 
lie will bring home the particular 
sense of it. 

‘Avery fine sermon, indeed; don’t 
know when I have heard a better,’ 
remarked Captain Vivian, as they 
left the church. 

‘Very,’ assented Maud, mechani- 
cally. 

Lady Giffard joined them. 

‘Ihave been trying to induce 
Mr. Sutton to dine with us,’ she 
said, ‘but it seems to be impractica- 
ble, he has always some engagement 
- the parish, enees and week- 

ys.” 

Maud retired at once to her room 
when they reached the house. She 
had seldom felt so bitterly—and she 
had often felt it very bitterly—the 
meanness and seesidiveines of the 
life they led. In that instant she 
could have given up every object 
for which she had been educated, at 
which she had aimed—she could 
have swept all aside, and tried to 
begin again, a new and better life, 
which, however it might lose in 
glitter, should be at least dignified 
and true. It was intolerable, this 
struggle to mix in society for which 
their fortune was so unfit; it was 
unmaidenly to lend herself to 
schemes in which, for wealth and 
for position, every higher instinct 
must be stifled and flung aside. 
She could have wept, she had wept 
at such moments; they had oc- 
eurred to her before, though seldom 
with such force. But one dark ob- 
ject stood before her in that narrow 
path which she could almost have 
chosen. Poverty she might have 
braved, but ruin—as she had been 
accustomed to hear the alternative 
called—made herstopshort in terror. 
It was not possible, she feared, for 
her father and mother, if they 
wished it, to turn aside, and live in 
suitable retirement ; they had risked 
everything, they were embarrassed 
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to the last degree ; the house which 
they had just left, the season which 
had just closed, had almost ex- 
hausted their entire resources: the 
thing had been a speculation, it 
was on the very verge of success. 
Lord Luton had only not proposed, 
and with that proposal, affluence 
and rank might be secured, not for 
herself alone, but for those whom, 
with all their faults (for how much, 
if they had sinned, had they sinned 
for her), she could not but love and 
long to gratify. 

She had not taken off her walking 
dress, she had thrown herself upon 
a seat before her dressing-table, she 
looked at the reflection of her fea- 
tures—in no place, certainly, more 
fitly than in that at which she had so 
lately aimed, would sit that queenly 
grace and beauty—she would be 
good and true, but not yet, not till 
the one inevitable sin, if it were a 
sin, had been committed ; she would 
use the wealth and influence which 
might be hers for the highest ob- 
jects; but she must attain them; 
the cost might be great, but they 
must be won. 

The conflict was over; there was 
little trace of it when she entered 
the drawing-room. 

* Are you well, dear Maud?’ asked 
Lady Giffard, in her kindliest tones. 

‘Perfectly, thank you.’ 

‘I thought you looked somewhat 
pale, but your colour has already 
returned.’ 

Sunday evenings are not com- 
monly lively in ‘English country 
houses ; the eye will glance to the 
mantelpiece and anticipate the hour 
for retiring, or for ‘ prayers,’ where 
they precede retiring. Lady Gif- 
fard was an excellent person; she 
banished from the drawing-room 
table on Sunday those several piles 
of books, each lettered with ‘Mudie’s 
Select Library,’ which covered it in 
littered profusion on week-days; she 
secreted the daily papers ; there had 
been a time when even letters, which 
had on that day arrived, could only 
be, with great difficulty and very 
adroit management, obtained by 
her guests. 

Mrs. Vivian leant back in her 
chair, a volume of sermons was in 
her lap, but her thoughts were far 
away, and most remote from the 
subject of the particular discourse 
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at which the book was opened, and 
of which she had read the first few 
sentences. It was headed ‘On 
Renunciation of the World.’ Cap- 
tain Vivian slept. If it seem to the 
réader that he has hitherto been 
placed somewhat in the background 
in these pages, we can only say that 
the position which he occupies in 
them is precisely similar to that 
which he did occupy in actual life. 
He was a middle-aged man, a 
younger son, his brother was a 

aronet in one of the northern coun- 
ties, he read the papers persever- 
ingly, dyed his whiskers, had been 
strikingly handsome, and was still 
very good-looking. . 

o return to our family group. 
Lady Giffard sat close to the table, 
her figure betrayed no sign of 
weariness, she was slowly reading 
a darkly-bound volume of old- 
fashioned divinity, which she much 
affected. Grace looked worn and 
tired with her school work. She 
was solacing herself for the fatigues 
of the day by a story in the Church- 
man’s Companion. Maud held in 
her hand a history which she had 
found upon the table, and tried in 
vain to become interested in. It 
was that of a very holy but not very 
human chorister boy, whose edifying 
end at the close of a certain modi- 
cum of pages might be so infallibly 
expected, as to save the reader from 
the slightest shock of surprise when 
he arrived at the catastrophe. 

Nearer and nearer drew the hand 
of the clock to that hour at which 
the domestics of Lady Giffard were 
assembled for family worship. 
There had been no conversation 
going on for some time, when the 
dead silence was broken by the 
sound of wheels along the drive, the 
stopping of a carriage at the door, 
and the ringing of the door-bell. 

Captain Vivian awoke with a start, 
Lady Giffard laid down her book, 
Mrs. Vivian became suddenly all 
attention, the door of the drawing- 
room opened, and Lady Broadlands 
Was announced. 

The Dowager Countess of Broad- 
lands had many eccentricities, not 
the least was the hour at which her 
calls were usually made; she seldom 
rose herself before the evening, and 
it never seemed to occur to her that 
others might be ending their day at 
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tife time at which she commenced 
her own. She was still handsome ; 
the brilliancy had not left her eyes, 
nor, although upwards of sixty, had 
she lost that profusion of dark hair 
for which in youth she had been 
remarkable. If it were needful yet 
further to account for the present 
strangely -timed visit of Lady Broad- 
lands to the reader, we may add 
that her maid, Mrs. Raffles, was a 
very old friend of Captain Vivian's 
valet, Mr. Foster, and that the 


-dowager countess, — heard 
e 


something of Lord Luton’s devotion 
to oe — a resist 
giving the family of that. youn 
cs piece of tnformatigh hak 
she thought them, under the circum- 
stances, entitled to, besides learn- 
ing as much as she possibly could of 
the real posture of affairs between , 
her grandson and Miss Vivian. 

‘ Ah, Captain Vivian, what years ‘ 
since we met at Rome; and this is 
your daughter; let me take you to 
the light to look at you.’ 

Maud smilingly yielded to the 
examination. lt might have em- 
barrassed some young ladies to 
stand near a bright lamp with two 
penetrating dark eyes fixed for 
some moments on theirface. Maud 
was perfectly self-possessed. Lady 
Broadlands held her for some 
moments by the arm, and gazed ear- 
nestly into her face; she then re- 
leased her with an audible sigh. 

‘My dear Lady Giffard,’ she 
commenced again, ‘I owe you a 
thousand apologies for disturbin 
a household on such a day an 

our, but to tell you the truth,’ 
lowering her voice, ‘I have only 
just discovered from your faces what 
day it is; and for the hour, I must 
go so very far back if I begin to 
apologize for that. Ah! my good 
Grace, I see you stare,and are think- 
ing what a fiend old Lady Broadlands 
must be for not knowing Sundays 
from week-days. But consider, it is 
almost a week since I left my bed, 
and years since I went to church. 
So the Queen is going to make a 
royal visit at the poor Duke of 
V——’s; what a pity all this pageant 
is, he is almost ruined already, and 
now he will be quite. All Walter 
Scott—I date every evil in that 
direction (including Puseyism) to 
Sir Walter. You know ae good 
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vicar, no one respects him so much 
as I do, indeed very few people re- 
spect him at all; the church when I 
last went into it, was just like a 
Catholic church, music, flowers, and 
candlesticks and all, to the sermon 
about transubstantiation ;—we must 
remember the Reformation, the 
glorious Reformation some people 
eall it; I never did. But then all 
our commerce and prosperity, where 
would they be? nowhere, but for 
the Reformation; and though we 
may have given up many fine doc- 
trines and useful practices, I don’t 
know any doctrine decidedly ob- 
jeotionable that we hold, but jus- 
tification by faith, and there, though 
I think Luther decidedly wrong, 
I can never quite acquit Paul. 
But I see I shock my poor friend. 
Let us change the subject. What 
do you think of colonization, Captain 
Vivian ?” 

Captain Vivian had not the 
tongue of a ready speaker, perhaps 
even if he had been blessed with 
such a gift, he would have found 
some difficulty in going off at once 
on the subject ; as it was he put the 
question from him as well as he 
could, and Lady Broadlands herself 
took up the theme: she changed it 
in an instant for another, and 
another; at last she turned round 
suddenly on Lady Giffard, and asked 
if she had heard that her grandson, 
Lord Luton, was going to be mar- 
ried P 

No, Lady Giffard had not. 

‘Oh, yes,’ pursued Lady Broad- 
lands, ‘ Luton is going to marry—a 
charming match—his father is so 
rejoiced—the young lady is staying 
with them at present.’ 

‘May I ask her name?’ inquired 
Mrs. Vivian, in a voice which she 
vainly endeavoured to render calm. 

‘Oh, yes, it is no secret; Miss 
Crow, the daughter of the great 
banker, the richest heiress in the 
country, and a handsome girl into 
the bargain; Luton is a lucky 
man.’ 

‘Miss Crow has not been long 
at East Hanger, I suppose?’ re- 
marked Lady Giffard ; ‘ Lord Luton, 
with his mother and sisters, dined 
here last week, and none of them 
mentioned her.’ 

‘No, I dare say not,’ said Lady 
Broadlands, ‘it has been kept very 
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quiet. Indeed, Luton himself has 
scarcely seen her, but his father 
told me everything would be settled 
during this visit. It is a capital 
connexion ; we are a poor family, 
this will quite set us up again. Do 
= know my grandson, Mrs. 
ivian ?” 

‘Yes, we met Lord Luton in 
Italy, often in town, and last 
week here,’ replied Mrs. Vivian: 
her voice had recovered itself en- 
tirely. 

The eyes of the dowager had been 
fastened all this time upon Maud, 
as that young lady had been per- 
fectly aware ; conscious of the fact 
she had betrayed herself by no 
change, the slightest, in counte- 
nance or complexion. 

. the way,’ resumed Lady 
Besadienda, ‘I am forgetting the 
object of my visit; you want an 
under housemaid, Lady Giffard, 
and I have one to suit you; when 
will you be ready for her, she is the 
very thing?’ 

It was not only in her hours of 
paying visits, and in her singular 
style of conversation, that the 
Dowager Lady Broadlands was ec- 
centric ; her schemes of active bene- 
volence were as various as they were 
unusual. One of them consisted in 
training up young girls for domestic 
service, part of which training was 
accomplished in the admirable vil- 
lage schools which she had esta- 
blished, part in her own house under 
her housekeeper. Lady Giffard ac- 
cepted therefore, conditionally, the 

oung housemaid thus offered, and 
Late Broadlands took her leave. 

In her carriage was seated a 
young lady, her patient companion, 
who on the present occasion had 
been readin f the carriage lamp, 
with which La y Broadlands always 
provided herself for the purpose on 
such nocturnal visits. 

‘Well, Miss Cattermole, if they 
burn their fingers now, it is their 
own fault. I’ve told them every- 
thing. The girl is beautiful, but as 
cold as snow.’ 


Cuaprer III. 


On the following day, Lord Luton, 
with two of his brother officers, rode 
over to Compton, to call upon Lady 
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Giffard. They found the ladies at 
home. Mr. Sutton was in the 
ne ream when they were an- 
nounced. He was sitting near Maud. 
The conversation had been general 
before, but with the increased party 
it was broken up so far, that after 
the usual greetings, Maud could 
without awkwardness give herself 
up to a téte-a-téte with her neigh- 
bour. Lord Luton drew near, and 
would fain have joined in it, but the 
subject was German literature, and 
he knew nothing about it. Maud 
and Mr. Sutton were evidently 
deeply versed in it, and entered 
into the subject so enthusiastically, 
that it was hardly possible to break 
in upon the conversation abruptly 
with a remark that had no reference 
to it. Lord Luton was annoyed, and 
turned away. His admiration of 
Maud was so deep that he felt 
always some degree of embarrass- 
ment in her presence. He had 
come to-day to test, as far as he 
could, her feeling with regard to 
himself, and she gave him no oppor- 
tunity. That morning he had re- 
ceived a letter from his sister, in- 
forming him of the matrimonial 
design of his father in his favour ; 
another from his father, who asked 
for his presence at East Hanger, on 
the plea of family business to be 
discussed between them. 

Did Maud love him? If so, he 
would sacrifice everything — his 
father’s probable anger, all possible 
injury to his rues. and estrange- 
ment from his family. She had 
often retired from his advances, but 
seldom so decidedly as to-day. The 
hum of conversation filled the room ; 
he could not join in it. All the 
heart he had was Maud’s, and she 
sat talking on to that handsome 
parson as if she were unconscious 
of his presence. Maud seemed to 
be bent upon another conquest ; her 
beauty, on singing, her strange 
power of eloquence on any con- 
genial theme, must surely raise 
strange and bold hopes in the breast 
of the new rector. 

When the officers rose to go, 
Maud scarcely distinguished Lord 
Luton from the rest. He left, deep] 
annoyed, bitterly disappointed. ir 


be eut out by a country clergyman 
was too humiliating. 
Mr. Sutton was almost daily at 
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Lady Giffard’s ; his parochial con- 
versations with Grace were some- 
what fewer; those on general sub- 
jects with Maud grew more frequent. 

rs. Vivian was at this time con- 
fined to her room with illness, or 
these last might have been in 
great measure prevented. Nothing 
was heard of Load Luton ; all that 
could be ascertained was that Miss 
Crow was still at East Hanger, but 
that Lord Luton had been there for 
a few days only since her arrival. 

This visit to Lady Giffard was 
destined to be an important one in 
the life of Maud; a dark event 
impended over her, which here was 
to [ consummated. Here she was 
to know her first deep grief; here, 
in the small circle to which her 
affections had been hitherto bounded, 
there was to come that black in- 
truder which sooner or later enters 
into all. 

Mrs. Vivian had long been suffer- 
ing from a disorder which her pride 
had hitherto enabled her to struggle 
with and conceal. The time had 
now arrived when no effort could 
avail to hide from herself and 
others the circumstance of her de- 
clining health. She grew rapidly 
and alarmingly worse. The doc- 
tors gave no hope of her ultimate 
recovery. Maud loved her mother ; 
if there was one strong point in her 
character, it was her affection for 
her parents. Very much of healthy 
natural feeling had been repressed 
in her, in the artificial atmosphere in 
which her life had passed; but not 
this. Hard indeed would it have 
been had it been otherwise. Scarcely 
could parents have done more for 
what they conceived to be their 
child’s advantage than hers had done 
for her. With means very limited 
indeed, they had given her an edu- 
cation such as seldom can be com- 
manded by the most affluent. To 
do this the more effectually, they 
had, during great part of her youth, 
resided abroad, to which neither was 
by taste inclined ; and though their 
own interest might seem and was 
bound up in the success of their 
scheme for securing a brilliant mar- 
riage for their daughter, they knew 
that whenever that took place they 
must themselvesretireintoobscurity, 
or dependence, scarcely less attrac- 
tive. 
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And Maud, who had so lately 
been the light of London drawing- 
rooms, whose brain was still full of 
the follies and frivolities of fashion- 
able life, kept watch now in her 
mother’s sick room — unwearied 
watch. Her character seemed to 
throw off with sudden effort much 
that was false and artificial, and to 
show a force and tenderness of which 
even those nearest to her would 
have scarcely believed her capable. 
And in that sick room stern lessons 
were severely taught her. The 
world was fading fast away from 
one who had been from youth its 
votary. No glitter of its gifts could 
attract, no remembrance of its plea- 
sures could console, the spirit which 
stood trembling on the shore from 
which stretched the tremendous 
ocean of eternity. The books which 
Mrs. Vivian chose to have read to 
her, and no less those that she 
desired should be set aside, made 
Maud, even in the splendour of her 
own youth and beauty, pause to 
inquire even for herself what were, 
after all, the real interests of life. 
Her mind travelled on to old age, 
to hours of sickness and of pain 
which might be hers, and the objects 
and pursuits whereby she had so 
lately been engrossed seemed incon- 
ceivable. Mr. Sutton often came to 
the house, and she met him con- 
stantly. All around her were kind, 
and shared with her the grief and 
anxiety caused by her mother’s ill- 
ness, but he alone guessed by some 
strange intuition, and watched and 
sympathized with that inner conflict 
of her own spirit which went on at 
this period. 

It was a warm afternoon in 
August. Mrs. Vivian had not slept 
at all during the previous night, 
and had been very restless durin 
the morning. The pain from whieh 
she suffered almost continually had 
now at last yielded in some degree 
to the soothing power of opiates, 
and she slept. aud stood gazing 
on her: it seemed incredible that 
an illness which had lasted little 
more than a fortnight should have 
made such a change as had passed 
over her appearance. Maud did 
not know how carefully, until she 
had been compelled to declare her- 
self ill, not only the symptoms of 
her malady, but its ravages, had 
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been concealed. She was not given 
to tears, but her eyes filled with 
them; she knelt down, and hid 
her face upon the bed in a silent 
paroxysm of grief. It was quickly 
checked ; she bathed her eyes, and 
let the air from the opened window 
come against her brow: it was 
scarcely cooler than that in the 
apartment. She rang the bell, and 
summoned her mother’s maid to 
remain with her whilst she herself 
went into the garden for a few 
moments. Air and some change of 
scene she felt to be so necessary 
that she would not lose this oppor- 
tunity of seeking them. Passing 
noiselessly the drawing-room door, 
that she might be joined by no one, 
she left the house. The garden 
was in its beauty; dazzling were 
the vivid hues of the late summer 
flowers; the air was heavy with 
the scent of the heliotrope and 
mignionette. The scarlet glare of 
the geraniums and verbena, and the 
laden atmosphere, seemed intoler- 
able, however. Maud passed on to 
a long walk beyond, shaded by trees; 
at the further end of it was a seat, 
which, through an opening of the 
trees, commanded the winding road 
which led to the house, and a plea- 
sant view of broken forest-land 
beyond, beneath which, and far 
away, gleamed a thin shining line 
of light,—the distant ocean. 

Maud sat unconscious of the 
outer world, her tired eyes half 
closed. She leant back, and tried 
in vain to obtain a few moments’ ob- 
livion of the suffering in which she 
found herself so suddenly involved. 
She withdrew her mind forcibly 
from the present, and turned it to 
the future; it was scarcely more 
encouraging. One thing she had 
resolved upon—to forego, resolutely 
and entirely forego, the schemes in 
which she had involved herself. If 
there were no other way to gain 
wealth and station than by con- 
tracting a marriage which, from the 
very recollection of how it had been 
schemed for, had become most re- 
pugnant to her, she would go forth 
into the world, and wring from it 
in the bitterness of toil her daily 
bread. Wild visions filled her brain 
—she would be an artist, an actress, 
a governess. 

She started from her day-dream ; 
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a footstep was sounding on the 
gravel walk which led to where 
she sat. She felt so nervous from 
the excitement she had under- 
one, that she would have with- 
rawn if she could have hoped to 
have done so unperceived. An in- 
stant of hesitation, and the last turn 
of the walk was rounded, and she 
erceived that the intruder was 
rd Luton. 

He had ridden up to the house, 
he said, to inquire after Mrs. 
Vivian. He had seen Maud from 
the road, though she had not looked 
up when he passed close to her. 

e had left his horse at the gate, 
had not been to the house, but had 
sought her out at once. 

e was pale, and his voice faltered 
as he spoke, and his hands played 
sentloushy with the riding-whip 
which he held. 

*‘ Miss Vivian,’ he began, after his 
somewhat incoherent apologies for 
his presence, ‘my errand will seem 
a strange one at suchatime. I am 
come to ask you if you will be my 
wife. I wish I could have chosen 
some other moment for the question, 
but circumstances have occurred in 
my own family which make it im- 
— that 1 should seek to hear 
rom you at once the answer which 
I hope for.’ 

Maud knew from the first tones 
of his voice what must follow, and 
had gathered herself up to meet it. 
Her own voice trembled not as she 
replied, ‘Lord Luton, I cannot 
marry you; I do not love you as 
the woman who is to be your wife 
should love you.’ 

He drew back abashed; he had 
ventured to expect a much more 

racious reception of his offer. 
Mand and her family had drawn 
him on to this; his frends had told 
him so; everybody had seen it. 
She had certainly given him some- 
what less encouragement in the 
country than in town; but Lord 
Luton had never so far lost his con- 
fidence in his position and expecta- 
tions as to think that if he could 
make up his mind to request the 
honour of her hand, it would be de- 
clined. He drew back then, and 
said, coldly, 

‘ That is your decision ?’ ; 

‘Lord Luton,’ said Maud, ‘I 
owe you many apologies for conduct 
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of which, believe me, I have but 
just learned to perceive the folly 
and the fault. I do not love you; 
I never have loved you; if I have 
in any way encouraged you to think 
so, 1 ask your pardon. If youknew 
the great sorrow from which this 
self-knowledge of mine has sprung, 
you would grant it, I am sure.’ 

‘It is the handsome parson,’ 
thought Lord Luton; ‘she cannot 
be so mad as to think that she could 
sink, with her gifts and beauty, to 
be the wife of a country clergyman.’ 

‘Miss Vivian,’ he said, ‘ before 
you came hither, I cannot but think 
that I was distinguished in some 
degree by your preference. If you 
have found here another more cal- 
culated to make you happy, as your 
friend I ought to rejoice, 1 suppose ; 
but if I might speak to you as a 
friend, I would warn you lest you 
should be mistaking your vocation.’ 

‘I do not understand your mean- 
ing,’ said Maud, coldly. 

‘It is merely that I think you less 
calculated than any young lady of 
my acquaintance to find your hap- 
piness in a country parsonage.’ 

‘I have no idea of seeking it 
there,’ said Maud, simply; ‘you 
are entirely mistaken in what you 
suppose. te your advice be meant 
kindly, I accept it kindly; if un- 
kindly, I stil! accept it, for I do not 
deserve kindness from you.’ Her 
strength failed her: tears filled her 


res. 

yo Luton forgot his annoyance ; 
he remembered only what he had 
forgotten—the intensity of his 
passion. 

‘ Maud,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you must 
hear me. I have come to you 
against my mother’s entreaties and 
my father’s commands; you are 
aware, I know, of what is going on 
at East Hanger; you must see that I 
am sacrificing something for your 
sake. Are you quite insensible to 
the sacrifice, and the proof it gives 
of my sincerity? We could not be 
very wealthy if we married, nor so 
much so as you would probably have 
anticipated if you ever gave the 
matter a thou Rt, but we might be 
very happy. Fon do love me suf- 
ficiently, i am sure, or you did, and 
may do again.’ 

Mand was almost exhausted with 
the conflict of feeling which she had 
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passed through, but she nerved her- 
self for an answer that should be 
final. 

‘Lord Luton, I dare not marry 
you,’ she said; ‘I never loved you; 
you are mistaken. There is one 
obligation only that you can confer 
on me,—that you will never refer 
again to this. See! there are Lady 
Giffard and Grace.’ 

They were indeed coming through 
the garden in search of Maud. 
Both had recovered sufliciently their 
self-possession to meet them without 
more that was unusual in their 
manner than might be attributed in 
Maud to agitation connected with 
the suffering she was passing 
through, and in Lord Luton to that 
indescribable awkwardness which 
all feel more or less in the presence 
of deep grief in others. 

He had come over to make in- 
quiries after Mrs. Vivian’s health, 
and having seen Miss Vivian in 
the garden, he had ventured to 
join her, instead of first calling at 
the house. Nothing could be more 
natural. 


__ 


Cuaprer IV. 


We must introduce the reader to 
the Rectory. In a pleasant room 
facing the south, around the window 
of which the jasmine and climbing 
roses formed a natural framework, 
and scented every breeze that en- 
tered, sat Mr. Sutton. It was an 
agreeable apartment; books every- 
where, on the walls, on the tables, 
on the floor; a few fine engravings 
of religious pictures hung here and 
there against the dull old-fashioned 
paper. There was much litter of 
sermons, letters, and manuscripts, 
around: he was refreshing himself, 
after a fatiguing walk in the parish, 
by a letter to an old friend. It was 
on the thinnest of paper, destined 
doubtless for some distant locality : 

‘I cannot say why I have delayed 
telling you so long,’ he wrote, ‘ what 
will interest you so much. I have 
seen Miss Vivian, and need no 
longer your detailed descriptions of 
that young lady; she is staying at 
Compton with her aunt, Lady 
Giffard. In her beauty, I need not 
tell you that I have not been dis- 
appointed, nor in her accomplish- 
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ments, which are scarcely less re- 
markable. But I know not how to 
encourage your hopes. Rumour 
still assigns her to Lord Luton ; but 
then rumour assigns Lord Luton to 
Miss Crow, the great heiress, who 
is staying at present at Broadlands. 
Time must reconcile the incon- 
sistency. At the present moment, 
circumstances have arisen to suspend 
all intercourse between the Vivians 
and Lord Luton. Mrs. Vivian is ill, 
hopelessly ill; and Miss Vivian 
shows under her trial the very 
qualities which you regretted that 
even your passion could not endow 
her with. She has, I am sure, a 
depth of character which the scenes 
in which you met her were incapable 
of drawing forth. I have seen much 
of her, and it needed almost the 
preoccupied state of my affections 
to prevent my feeling more power- 
fully than would have been well 
and wise for me the attraction of 
her charms. It seems to me that 
she is passing at this moment 
through a crisis of events and feel- 
ings which may have much result 
on the course of her future life. 
You were totally mistaken in your 
judgment of her when you spoke of 
her as ‘cold’ and ‘heartless.’ She 
has grown up in a very atmosphere 
of worldliness, and yet I could not 
say that she is worldly. She is 
capable of a great sacrifice, and I 
suspect that she is making one. I 
do not think that she will marry 
Lord Luton, and that from no un- 
willingness on his part. I will write 
to you again shortly, and tell you all 
that happens. i scarcely know 
whether to relate an incident so 
trivial that it probably meant very 
little, lest you should construe it 
into meaning much. Yesterday, 
finding myself alone with Miss 
Vivian, I mentioned that I had 
heard from you lately, and that you 
were the most intimate friend I had. 
She started, and the colour came 
into her cheek. She made no in- 
quiry concerning you. I added, 
how deeply interested you would be 
to learn that I had seen her. She 
replied, ‘Lord Kingsford is very 
good; you are fortunate in having 
such a friend.’ She bent over a 
stand of flowers beside which we 
stood, and added, after a few mo- 
ments, ‘He is the only man who 
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ever ventured to hint that I had a 
fault.’ And now I must conclude, 
haying left no room in this sheet for 
my own feelings and circumstances, 
with which I troubled you suf- 
ficiently in my last.’ 

Mr. Sutton was on the point of 
ringing for his servant to take his 
letter to the post, when a loud 
knock was heard at the quiet front 
door of the Rectory, succeeded by a 
louder ring; a rustling of stiff silks 
in the passage ensued, after which 
the entrance of the Dowager Lady 
Broadlands. 

‘Ah, Mr. Sutton,’ she exclaimed, 
‘ you are surprised to see me, but I 
am dying to know how poor Mrs. 
Vivian is, and am not satisfied with 
the brief account I can gather from 
the servants at the house, where I 
have just called to inquire.’ 

‘Mrs. Vivian is no better, I fear,’ 
replied Mr. Sutton; ‘ I saw her this 
morning.’ 

‘Yes, I was sure you would have 
but just left the house, if I did not 
find that you were there. What asad 
and sudden calamity; we all ought 
to pa ourselves, Mr. Sutton.’ 

ady Broadlands was rapidly re- 
viewing Mr. Sutton’s books upon 
the table; as she spoke, she seized 
upon one, a small Latin copy of 
Thomas & Kempis. 

‘So you read my favourite, 
Thomas & Kempis. Heavens, what 
a mess we are all in, Mr. Sutton, if 
these books should be true, clergy 
and laity alike; what a life we are 
all leading. I have long intended to 
give you acall, such an excellent ac- 
count have I heard of you, but, you 
must pardon my saying so, you have 
disappointed me,’ 

Mr. Sutton smiled, and regretted 
the fact. 

‘Why, you know as well as my- 
self,’ pursued Lady Broadlands, 
‘that there are two sort of lives for 
a man of your profession—the 
priest-life, and the clergyman of the 
establishment life. Now, I thought 
you had chosen the first, and I find 
you haven’t. I have only to-da 


earnt your secret from my grand- 
son, Lord Luton, who has just left 
me in a towering passion, I can tell 
you, at both Miss Vivian and your- 
self. I confess I can’t understand 
that young lady ; she must be better 
than I took her for,—so she has re- 
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fused Luton, and is going to settle 
down here.’ 

Lady Broadlands, as she spoke, 
took a rapid survey of the apart- 
ment, its dimensions, and adorn- 
ments, and went on. 

‘It will not do, Mr. Sutton, be- 
lieve me, it will never do; you will 
both of you repent it. Ifthe girl has 
good principles, she will be wretched 
for life, if she hasn’t, she will go off 
with somebody else, Luton as likely 
as any one. I see you look amazed ; 
you think I talk strangely; but 
your secret is quite safe, whatever 
you may think to the contrary. 
But I have a real interest in you, 
and should like to save you, if pos- 
sible, from an imprudence.’ 

At last there was a pause, and a 
nw for Mr. Sutton to be 
1eard. 

‘ Really,’ he began, ‘I know not 
what language, Lady Broadlands, to 
choose strong enough to convince 
you of the entire groundlessness of 
your suspicions. I have no inten- 
tion in the world of marrying Miss 
Vivian, and she, I will take on my- 
self to affirm, has still less intention 
of marrying me. I consider the mar- 
riage would be as imprudent a one 
as you could possibly esteem it.’ 

* You don’t say so; then, why on 
earth has she refused Luton ? they 
were angling for him all the time 
they were in town ;—how stupid I 
have been;—and you did not know, I 
dare say, that she had refused him ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. 
Sutton. 

‘Then I throw myself on your 
generosity ; don’t mention it, for 
the world, that is, if you can help it, 
of course,—and you are not going to 
be married, then, afterall. Well, so 
much the better, there is not such a 
stanchsupporter as myself anywhere 
of the Church of England, but I do 
think at the Reformation we gave up 
many useful regulations, and among 
them the celibacy of the clergy. 
How can a man give himself up to 
the spiritual life when he has a wife 
and aii, and a pig, and a cow, 
and a horse, and a garden, and all the 
paraphernalia of a country parson’s 
establishment? But pray, Mr. 
Sutton, take no encouragement 
from me in any leaning you may 
have to the Church of Rome. 
Nothing shocks me more than the 
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changes I hear of all around me in 
people’s religious belief; people 
seem to change their church as they 
would their coat. But I am de- 
taining you too long. Come and 
dine with me next Tuesday,—en- 

aged? ah, then Thursday ; well, so 
5 it, adieu. Whatacheerful room ; 
your arm, thank you, I shall be glad 
of your assistance. I feel myself 
already growing infirm. Poor Mrs. 
Vivian, she must be ten years 
younger than I,—so it is not thought 
that she will recover—we should all 
be prepared. Thank ye, good-bye.’ 

And Lady Broadlands settled her 
ample silks in her carriage over 
the retiring figure of her compa- 
nion, whose sweet face emerged 
above them. She was a poor girl, 
who would have been destitute 
had not Lady Broadlands dis- 
coved her, finished her education, 
and made her companion to herself ; 
a post which, however her ladyship’s 
eccentricities might lead the reader 
to conclude the contrary, was nei- 
ther arduous nor irksome. 

Mr. Sutton so far availed himself 
of the information which he had thus 
unexpectedly received, as to re-open 
his letter to his friend, and atter 
some reflection to add the following : 

‘Do not be surprised at the 
blotched appearance of my seal, I 
opened the letter myself to add that 
I have reason to believe that Miss 
Vivian will not marry Lord Luton.’ 


CHaprTer V. 


Mr. Sutton’s letter was duly di- 
rected to Naples, where he had ever 
reason to believe that it would reach 
his friend ; but Lord Kingsford had 
long since left Naples when it arrived 
there, having quickened his move- 
ments considerably beyond his in- 
teutions, and being far on his way 
to the East, which he had little 
thought of making his destination 
when he left England. Meanwhile, 
at Compton, Mrs. Vivian lingered 
long in her last illness, and as that 
beeame protracted, Maud’s devotion 
to her mother grew more and more 
intense, and her cheek paled, and 
her own strength seemed more and 
more impaired, till the physicians 
who were in attendance on Mrs, 
Vivian had begun to transfer no 
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inconsiderable portion of their anx- 
iety from the mother to the daugh- 
ter. And there was a gay wedding 
at the close of that autumn at East 
Hanger, the seat of Lord Broad- 
lands, Lord Luton’s own feelings 
being no longer capable of support- 
ing him against the authority of his 
father, and the entreaties of his 
mother, and the attraction of Miss 
Crow’s fortune. 

A dreary day of the late autumn 
was closing in over the woods of 
Compton. The damp east wind 
whirled the dead leaves fast through 
the air, and sometimes beat a stray 
twig against the windows of Mrs. 
Vivian's room. Maud had just 
read to her mother the psalms and 
lessons for the evening. Illness had 
done its work on the poor sufferer. 
Reflection had long since begun on 
that sick bed, first remorseful, then 
repentant. Sad indeed had it been, 
in intervals of racking pain, to look 
back on a false and ees life, and 
know that life, with all its oppor- 
tunities, was drawing surely and 
speedily to a close. Usually re- 
served about her own feelings, Mrs. 
Vivian had spoken little of them to 
those around her, but more to Mr. 
Sutton than any other person. 

Captain Vivian sat in the apart- 
ment, upon an easy chair near the 
fire; Maud knelt with her mother’s 
hand in hers by the bedside. 

The aerioab exertion of speech 
had become painful; the having 
what was in itself not easy to say, 
to speak, did not make the task less 
difficult. 

‘ Charles,’ said Mrs. Vivian. Cap- 
tain Vivian rose and came to her. 

* Charles, we have done very, very 
wrongly to Maud and to ourselves. 
We might have lived in indepen- 
dence and respectability, we have 
lived in pretence and folly. I can- 
not expect you both to see it as I 
see it now; but it seems that I ma 
save you from finding it out as i 
have done. Is it too late, dear 
Charles, for you and dear Maud to 
retire from the life which we have 
led ?” 

Captain Vivian looked gloomily 
enough. 

‘You know how little we have to 
retire upon,’ he said; ‘but do not 
distress yourself, dear Mary, with 
such thoughts. The doctors declare 
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that excitement is so dangerous for 
you. I do pray God you may still 
recover.’ 

‘I shall not recover,’ she said, 
firmly, ‘nor do I wish it, except 
that it might enable me to counter- 
act the mistakes which I have made 
in everything almost. Dear Maud,’ 
she continued, looking sadly on her 
daughter, ‘how havewe injured you.’ 

It was the day of Lord Luton’s 
marriage, and ever and anon the 
faint sound of the village bells 
came borne on the east wind to 
Compton, —a sound of ghastly 
merriment, with all the associations 
that it brought. 

‘You have not suffered from this 
marriage, my child?’ asked Mrs. 
Vivian ; ‘oh, if you could tell me 
that you have not.’ 

‘No, dear mother,’ answered 
Maud, ‘I did not wish to tell you, 
for I thought that you would bear 
the intelligence so differently, but 
I may tell you now,—Lord Luton 
proposed to me, and I refused him.’ 

Captain Vivian started—a flush 
passed over Mrs. Vivian's face, a 
strange feeling came over her, which 
she found it even at such a moment 
difficult to put back ; the prize had, 
then, been in their reuch; it was 
almost impossible that some of the 
old sense of its value should not 
return. 

‘I am very glad,’ she said; ‘I 
shall die more contentedly now that 
I can indeed believe that you have 
suffered less from our foolish plans 
for your advancement than I feared. 
He was quite unsuitable for you in 
character, more unsuitable than you 
could have guessed. I did very 
wrong; I knew all the history of his 
past life, and how little chance you 
would have had of real happiness, 
if united to him, and I concealed 
my knowledge, and would have had 
you sacrifice everything for the 
splendour of a miserable marriage.’ 

‘Dear mother,’ said Maud, ‘ you 
acted for what you thought would 
be my happiness. Iam sure you did 
less wrong than I was willing to do 
at one time to him and to myself. I 
did not love him, nor respect him, 
and yet I would have married him.’ 

‘I am heartily glad you did not,’ 
said Captain Vivian, who had an 


immense a for the opinions of 
his wife an 


daughter, and whose 
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dignity had risen considerably at 
Maud's confession. 

‘I can talk no more now,’ said 
Mrs. Vivian; ‘you must leave me, 
both of you, and try to get some 
rest. I think that I shall sleep.’ 

No more was said at that time, 
but in the few weeks that remained 
to Mrs. Vivian; the subject was 
again and again referred to in con- 
versation with Maud, who found 
most unexpectedly her new impres- 
sions of the earnestness and serious- 
ness of life strengthened much by 
these long-remembered conferences. 
The hour of parting arrived ; it had 
been in mercy deferred, but it was 
not the less bitter, and came at last 
almost a shock and a surprise, as it 
ever does to all of us, after even the 
most lengthened illness of those we 
love. 

Lady Giffard and Grace were very 
kind,—kind with that considerate 
kindness which is eontent to sym- 
pathize with suffering, sharing in it, 
not dilating on it, nor making it 
darker. 

It was not long that the question 
could remain unanswered, where 
Captain Vivian and his daughter 
should go? what they should do? 
To remain at Compton beyond a 
certain time was obviously impos- 
sible. They had many invitations 
from friends, but these at such time 
obviously could not be accepted. 
They had no settled home. It was 
Maud's wish that they should have 
one. Captain Vivian was not averse 
to this, but what a change must 
such a home as they could now com- 
mand prove to them both. What 
private fortune Captain Vivian pos- 
sessed was well nigh exhausted: he 
had little beyond his half-pay as a 
Captain in the Guards to fall back 
upon. Maud reverted to her old 
and dimly-visioned plan of earning 
her own subsistence,—she would go 
out as a governess; she was willing 
to do anything to be independent. 
At this time it seemed to her to be 
nobler and better and less humili- 
ating, to be earning her bread in the 
exercise of those talents which she 
was conscious of possessing, than 

arading them in the world as she 
ad done before, to attract some un- 
wary man of rank and fortune to 
her feet. 
She looked her position fairly in 
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the face; there was much against 
putting such a plan into execution. 
ler beauty was against her here ; 
her manners no less so ; the haughty 
air of exclusive superciliousness 
which had sat so gracefully on Miss 
Vivian, the belle of a London ball- 
room, would be miserably out of 
lace in Miss Vivian, the governess, 
in any family she could go into. 
We cannot change our whole bearing 
on asudden. Self-discipline might 
do much, but to self-discipline Maud 
was as yet astranger. ‘hen, above 
all other objections, there was her 
father: he would never willingly 
consent to this whilst any other 
— was possible; and if he did, 
ow could she leave him, bereft at 
once of wife and daughter, in whom 
his interests had been so closely 
bound ? 

There was a small house not far 
from Compton, at this time unoccu- 
pied. It was a neighbourhood in 
which they had never before been 
much known, Lady Giffard and 
her sister, in consequence of their 
very different views and tastes, 
having met much less frequently 
than their relationship might other- 
wise have made them. The house 
was pleasantly situated, overlooking 
long sweeps of undulating downs ; 
the ground about it was small 
enough, but that was all the better. 
The main question was, whether 
they could make up their minds to 
a life so quiet and contracted. At 
length they determined that they 
could, and the house was taken. 

The neighbourhood talked and 
wondered : there was a sort of sub- 
dued gladness in discovering that 
the Vivians were really, after all, so 
poor. We do, I am afraid, all of 
us rejoice a little in the misfortunes 
of our friends. 

Whilst their plans were unsettled, 
Maud received a letter from the 
Dowager Lady Broadlands : it con- 
sisted of four sheets of large letter- 
paper. The greatest part of it was 
occupied in detailing her lady- 
ship’s own views of various ques- 
tions of the day—political, social, 
and theological; a corner of it was 
filled with an offer, so generous and 
uncalled-for, that Maud wept over 
it the first refreshing tears which 
had fallen from her eyes since her 
mother’s funeral. It begged Maud 
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to make her house for the future 
her home ; it stipulated for no duties 
on her part to be performed in re- 
turn for such hospitality. Lady 
Broadlands would still retain Miss 
Cattermole as her companion; Maud 
should be her daughter; she had 
not got one, she said, and she 
wanted one; she would repre- 
sent her mother, or, if Maud 
thought her too old for that, her 
grandmother. This kindness was 
scarcely more eccentric than many 
similar ones of which the Dowager 
Lady Broadlands had been the 
secret performer. Her life was, to 
an external eye, all inconsistency 
and chaos; but behind this super- 
ficial aspect there was an unseen 
course of daily self-denials and 
secret kindnesses, of which her 
most intimate friends even were 
unconscious. 

The offer was in this case de- 
clined; but, even though unac- 
cepted, the kindness conferred a 
most real benefit on the person to 
whom it was so frankly offered. It 
showed Maud, what at this parti- 
cular juncture she was well-nigh, in 
the bitterness of her heart, inclined 
to forget—what kindly feelings and 
high-minded nobleness of action do 
lie continually beneath the surface 
of a society which seems sometimes 
all heartlessness and self-seeking. 

And so the Vivians settled in 
their new home. Society for them 
was for the future out of the ques- 
tion; they could keep neither horses 
to enable them to go out, nor ser- 
vants to enable them to receive. In 
the small drawing-room Maud’s 
easel was established; near it a 
Ee a present from Lady Giffard. 

he spent much time in study. The 
income on which they lived was de- 
pendent upon her father’s life; she 
might yet have to put her plan of 
seeking her own livelihood into exe- 
cution. It could not injure her to 
train both mind and character for 
the task. And Captain Vivian gra- 
dually grew reconciled to this new 
— of existence, and after a while 
1appy init. He took somewhat to 
reading, somewhat to gardening, 
and considerably to walking ; found 
some shooting in the season, and 
some fishing out of it. 

They were still in the parish of 
Compton, and Mr. Sutton was a 
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frequent visitor. Much did that 
most excellent of rectors marvel at 
his friend’s silence—more at his 
non-appearance; but Lord Kings- 
ford neither came nor wrote. Mr. 
Sutton began seriously to mistrust 
his powers of match-making. 

Another summer had well-nigh 

assed, and the patches of purple 
xeath and golden gorse upon the 
downs were rapidly losing their 
magic hues with the advancing au- 
tumn; Maud stood in her small 
garden, gazing with saddened heart 
on the tokens of that change which 
had already begun to pass over the 
face of nature. Her eyes were 
fixed on the furthest hills; they 
had a more serious and intent ex- 
ression than of old. Perhaps she 
iad never looked more beautiful in 
her days of exquisite robes and 
irreproachable bonnets, than she 
looked now in her simple dress, 
which Annette—who had refused to 
be separated from the fallen for- 
tunes of the House of Vivian—had 
fashioned, and the broad straw hat 
which partly shaded her uplifted 
face. 

The small gate which led into the 
garden opened, and Grace entered ; 
she was almost at her side ere Maud 
started and perceived her. 

Grace was brimful of joy, her face 
was a very springtide of happiness, 
her cheek was flushed, her eye 
sparkled, she looked almost more 
than pretty, which she often looked. 

Lady Giffard and her daughter 
had been some little time absent 
from Compton, and had but just 
returned. 

‘Oh, Maud,’ began Grace, ‘I have 
come first of all to thank you; it 
was so very good of you, I never 
could have expected it,—you have 
been to see all my poor people, 
whilst I was away. 1 have just come 
from little Esther Bennet, who is so 
full of Miss Vivian. I shall lose 
all my popularity. Miss Giffard 
will be nobody in the village. And 
the school-children, you have taken 
their singing, they are so improved. 
It was very kind of you.’ 

Maud smiled. 

‘I have received more than I 
have given,dear Grace,’ she said; ‘I 
had never been much among the 
poor before: the chief impression 
they have left, I think, is how much 
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I had to learn which they know 
already. But I have not welcomed 
you back again. Won't you come 
into the house, you must be tired 
with your walk ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Grace, ‘I 
would rather talk with you here. 
I wish to tell you—’ she paused. 

Maud stood in the most encou- 
raging attitude of listening. 

‘How beautiful your geraniums 
are, dear Maud; they are twice as 
fine as ours, though they come from 
the same plants; what care you 
must take of them.’ 

‘You wish to tell me,’ repeated 
Maud,—‘ what do you wish to tell 
me, and still shrink from telling? 
Shall I guess your tale? I think I 
can.’ 

‘No, no, dear Maud, it is very 
foolish ; I have come on purpose to 
tell you; but you would never guess 
it, itis so strange.- I am going to 
be married.’ 

‘To Mr. Sutton?’ added Maud, 
with a smile; ‘ I congratulate you; it 
is what we have been long looking 
for, but the intelligence is not the 
less agreeable. Dear Grace, you 
will be very happy, he is worthy of 
you.’ 

‘Yes, but I—’ began Grace. 

‘You feel you are not worthy of 
him,’ said Maud ; ‘ you must let him 
and your friends judge of your 
merits, Grace. When is it to be?’ 

‘I do not quite know, but will 
you be my Seldeetealdy Maud?’ 

‘Yes, with all my heart.’ 

‘Here is Captain Vivian,’ ex- 
claimed Grace ; ‘do not speak of it 
till I am gone.’ 


Cuarter VI. 


It was not until the following 
Hg that Grace’s marriage took 
place. It was the first occasion 
since Mrs. Vivian's death that Maud 
had gone into society. 

‘I feel almost shy, papa,’ she 
said, as she stood, in her brides- 
maid’s dress, before Captain Vivian, 
to be examined, or rather to be ad- 
mired, for the result of such exa- 
minations might always be pre- 
dicted. 

Annette’s genius had risen trium- 
phant over all difficulties of material 
and expense ; she stood in the back- 
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ground, with the proud conscious- 
ness of a success which defied cri- 
ticism. 

Lady Giffard’s carriage soon ep- 

eared, which was to take them to 
ompton. 

As soon as they reached the 
house, Maud went at once up to 
Grace’s room, and remained with 
her until the last moment, not going 
at all into the drawing-room, where 
the rest of the party were assembled 
before proceeding to the church. 

Grace was in a flutter of nervous 
agitation; Maud was the very per- 
son to give her support under the 

‘ circumstances, with the quiet dig- 
nity of her own calm manner. 

it was one of the first bright days 
of May; everything was breaking 
forth into life and beauty. It was 
the very day for a wedding, as 
everybody remarked to everybody 
else on the occasion. The church 
was on the verge of the grounds. 
Carriages conveyed the ladies; the 
men walked. Never was a marriage 
so popular; Mr. Sutton and Grace 
were the hero and the heroine of that 
little village world. Work seemed 
suspended at Compton that morn- 
ing; the men and women crowded 
in and round the church. Flowers 
were everywhere; there was an 
arch of them over the old lych-gate ; 
there was a carpet of them on the 
path which led to the church doors ; 
and many a simple breast wished in 
thought, if not in word, that the 
whole journey of life might be to 
those feet like that short pathway, 
strewed with everything that was 
brightest and most beautiful. 

Maud passed with the rest through 
the retiring throng. She stood be- 
side her cousin at the altar. A few 
moments and the ceremony was 
over; and then, as if all tongues 
were let loose, a low murmur of con- 
gratulation and of conversation filled 
the chancel, whilst the names were 
being signed. Maud stood silent, 
and solemn thoughts were in her 
heart ; she could not speak ; she did 
not wish to be spoken to. Rever- 
ence for the place, invested to her so 
short a while ago with such sad asso- 
ciations,—the more serious thought 
which will force itself on the mind, 
regarding the most promising aspect 
of human happiness,—her own 
changed and lonely life,—all rose be- 
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fore her for an instant, and clouded 
with a shade of care her beautiful 
countenance. Never had she looked 
more changed from the haughty, 
unreflecting Miss Vivian of former 
days than at that moment. 

She tried to shake such thoughts 
from her; she turned and looked 
down the church: head seemed to 
rise on head up to the furthest end 
of the little building. 

‘ Lady Isabel Wareing spoke to 
er. 

‘ Can you tell me, Maud, who that 
is leaning against that pew?’ she 
asked. 

Maud looked up mechanically, 
but to the wrong aille. 

‘No, not there, on this side,’ said 
Lady Isabel; ‘see, he is shaking 
hands with Mr. Sutton. How very 
handsome he is!’ 

*T am afraid I cannot,’ said Maud. 

He was tall, and, as Lady Isabel 
had said, very handsome, his com- 
plexion deeply bronzed, as though 
with long exposure to the weather ; 
he had long moustaches and beard, 
and something of a foreign air; his 
face was turned a little from them 
as he conversed with the bridegroom. 

There was something about him 
which touched some chord of me- 
mory. ‘ Where have I seen him?’ 
Maud asked herself. He turned 
towards her; she knew him in an 
instant—the eyes were unmistake- 
able; he had inherited them from 
his mother, one of the most beau- 
tiful women of herday. They were 
large and clear, dark grey, full of 
varying life and expression. Her 
own eyes met them—there was 
mutual recognition. He half ad- 
vanced, but others came between; 
there was a movement, a confusion, 
the bridal party were leaving the 
church. She saw him try to reach 
her before she was handed into the 
carriage, but it was impossible ; an- 
other moment she was seated in her 
place, listening to and joining in, as 
far as her politeness could enable 
her, the prattle of Lady Isabel. 

The wedding guests filled Lady 
Giffard’s drawing-room; the bride 
was there, receiving all sorts of good 
wishes from every one in turn; 
there was aloud hum of conversa- 
tion, above which might be heard 
the incessant sound of Lady Eliza- 
beth Forrester’s unsubdued voice. 
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Mrs. Butler was there, in her best 
dress and temper, Mr. Butler swell- 
ing with not unkind self-compla- 
ceney. The Thompsons were present, 
and all the individuals who com- 
— the dinner party which in our 
irst chapter we attempted to de- 
seribe, with the exception of the 
officers, and they were to be present 
at the ball in the evening. Many 
were here now in addition to the 
former party who have not and will 
not be Sceaibed. 

Mr. Sutton, moving through a 
miniature mob which had collected 
round the doorway, led forward to 
Lady Giffard the stranger who had 
been honoured in the church by the 
admiration of Lady Isabel Wareing. 

*‘ Allow me to present to you,’ he 
said, ‘my oldest Tonde-hask Kings- 
ford.’ 

Lady Giffard bowed, and expressed 
her happiness in seeing him—‘a 
happiness,’ she said, ‘ which she had 
scarcely ventured to hope for.’ 

‘I only returned to England yes- 
terday,’ replied Lord Kingsford, 
‘and received Sutton’s letter but just 
in time to answer it by my presence.’ 

Mr. Forrester was talking to 
Maud; he seemed to be able to get 
on perfectly now with her; his shy- 
ness, which had made him so un- 
communicative a neighbour at the 
dinner party, where he had last met 
her, had melted before the softness 
and congenial thoughtfulness which 
now distinguished Maud. 

Lord Kingsford longed to inter- 
rupt their ¢éte-a-téte. 

Mr. Butler, wandering about 
the apartment, in quest of some 
one on whom to inflict his plati- 
tudes, passed by Mr. Forrester 
just as there was a moment’s pause 
in his conversation with Maud, and 
assailed him with some questions 
about county affairs. 

Mr. Forrester was borne off 
against his will. Maud was left 
alone. 

‘Does Miss Vivian remember 
me ?’ asked a pleasant voice. 

A secret consciousness told her 
that he was near, though she had 
not looked up. 

‘T cannot readily forget my 
friends,’ murmured Maud, ‘espe- 
cially now, when they are some- 
what fewer than they were.’ 

‘It is a difficult task to forget,’ 
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said Lord Kingsford ; ‘I have been 
trying to learn it for two years, and 
have not succeeded yet.’ 

‘And so, Lord Kingsford, you 
are a friend of Mr. Sutton; what 
a traveller you have been. I have a 
hundred questions to ask. What 
do you think of the Greek Church? 
How is your mother ?’ 

‘Extremely well, thank you, 
Lady Broadlands; I saw her last 
night.’ 

‘ And the Greek Church, what do 
you think of that ?’ 

‘You will see all my sentiments 
in my book of travels, From Mul- 
lingar to Mosul, it is ealled, I 
believe,’ gravely replied Lord 
Kingsford. ‘I must not tell you 
what I think, or you will not buy 
my book.’ 

A rush and ernsh into the dining- 
room for the wedding breakfast, 
during which Lady Broadlands, 
clinging to Lord Kingsford, con- 
trived to give a rapid sketch of her 
opinions concerning Miss Vivian 
and the Emperor of Russia, Ame- 
rican plants and absenteeism. 

Lord Kingsford was separated 
from Maud, nor did he see her 
alone during the morning. He 
remained for the ball, and danced 
with her several times. It seemed 
so strange, after the quiet life 
which she had led so long, to find 
herself the centre of admiration 
once more in such a scene, with 
Lord Kingsford for her partner. 

She had liked him always, but 
had never thought that his feelings 
towards her had been so deep as 
she had found of late that they had 
been. Her own sentiments, severely 
trained in the school of match- 
making and manceuvring, were not 
such in those days as to induce her 
to place a passing affection for an 
Trish viscount in the scale against 
an English earldom in perspective. 

He talked cleverly and amusingly 
in the intervals of dancing, but 

ave no further insight into his own 
eelings towards her than he had 
done in the few moments which 
preceded the breakfast in the 
morning. 

Maud felt languid and tired the 
next day, after her unwonted dissi- 
pation. 

Captain Vivian was planting 
verbenas and geraniums in the 
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garden, with a view to the coming 
summer. 

Maud sat alone in the little 
drawing-room, some scatteredsheets 
before her of a poem which she 
was illustrating. It suited her 
this morning,—this vague, dreamy 
task. 

The poem on which she was en- 

ged was a short one of Alfred 
‘ennyson’s, called ‘ Cireumstance ;’ 
a page was devoted to each line. 
She had come to that— 


‘Two lives bound fast in one with 
golden ease.’ 


She was hesitating how to treat 
it, and had just decided on an in- 
terior of an apartment in C 

Castle, which she vaguely remem- 
bered, for her scene; a fire of wood 
should burn between quaint and- 
irons on the hearth, the knight 
who had appeared in her preceding 
pictures should sit in the most 
picturesque of curiously-carved old 
chairs, the lady upon a low stool at 
his feet. Her pencil was in her 
hand; she had not yet begun to 
transfer her fancy to the thick 
cream-tinted sheet before her, when 
the door was thrown open, and 
Annette announced Lord Kings- 
ford. His visit was of considerable 
length, for it included a not very 
brief conversation with Maud, she 
bending over her drawing, and he 
standing over her, and watching her 
as she worked. We may here add, 
that in spite of these especial ad- 
vantages which it enjoyed, this par- 
ticular sheet never appeared in the 
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series for which it was intended— 
it was spoilt by certain indistinct 
and unconsidered lines which it 
received on this occasion; another, 
begun and finished under less pro- 
pitious circumstances, was aiter- 
wards substituted for it by Maud. 

When Lord Kingsford had 
finished all he could possibly have 
to say with Miss Vivian, he joined 
her father in his garden, and in- 
duced Captain Vivian to suspend 
his horticultural pursuits for the 
full space of < Meahour, as 
Annette, who watched them from 
one of the upper windows, can 
testify. 

Then came luncheon, to which 
Lord Kingsford was invited, and 
for which he consented to remain. 
And then at last he departed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutton returned 
after a very few weeks from their 
wedding tour. Lord Kingsford was 
the first guest who stayed with 
them at the newly-furnished 
Rectory. He seemed to find a 
peculiar charm in it at this period, 
for in a very short space of time he 
paid it several visits. 

When Captain Vivian's verbenas 
were in their glory, and the laden 
wagons were bearing home the 
piled-up plenty of the Lesvos, there 
was another wedding at Compton, 
which must perforce conclude this 
true history of ‘Maud Vivian’—a 
history which does not profess to 
describe the life of quiet usefulness 
and noble self-denials which still 
mark the bright career of Lady 
Kingsford. G. F. P. 
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HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS.* 


EW readers of this magazine 

probably know anything about 
‘ Mystics ;’ know even what the 
term means; but as it is plainly 
connected with the adjective ‘ mys- 
tical,’ they probably suppose, it to 
denote some sort of vagne, dreamy, 
sentimental, and therefore useless 
and undesirable, personage. Nor can 
we blame them if they do so; for 
mysticism is a form of thought and 
feeling now all but extinct in Eng- 
land. There are probably not ten 
thorough mystics among all our 
millions; the mystic philosophers 
are very little read by our scholars, 
and read not for but in spite of their 
mysticism; and our popular theo- 
logy has so completely rid itself of 
any mystic elements, that our divines 
look with utter disfavour upon it, 
use the word always as a term of 
opprobrium, and interpret the 
mystic expressions in our liturgy— 
which mostly occur in the Collects— 
according to the philosophy of 
Locke, really ignorant, it would 
seem, that they were written by 
Platonist mystics. 

We do not blame them, either, save 
in as far as teachers of men are blame- 
worthy for being ignorant of any 
form of thought which has ever had 
a living hold upon good and earnest 
men, and may therefore take hold 

‘of them again. But the English are 
not a mystic people, any more than 
the old Romans were; their habit 
of mind, their destiny in the world, 
are like those of the Romans, alto- 
gether practical; and who can be 
surprised if they do not think about 
what they are not called upon to 
think about ? 

Nevertheless, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that imysticism is by 
its own nature unpractical. The 
greatest and most prosperous races 
of antiquity—the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Hindoos, Greeks—had the 
mystic element as strong and living 
in them as the Germans have now ; 
and certainly we cannot call them 
unpractical peoples. They fell and 
came to ruin—as the Germans seem 
but too likely to do—when their 
mysticism became unpractical: but 
their thought remained, to be trans- 


lated into practice by sounder. 
hearted races than 
Rome learnt from Greece, and did, 
in some confused imperfect way, 
that whith Greece only dreamed ; 
just as future nations may act here- 
after, nobly and usefully, on the 
truths which Germans discover, only 
to put in a book and smoke over. 
For they are terribly practical 
people, these mystics, quiet students 
and devotees as they may seem. 
They go, or seem to go, down to the 
roots of things, in a way; and lay 
foundations on which—be they sound 
or unsound—those who come after 
them cannot choose but build, as we 
are building now. For our fore- 
fathers were mystics for generations; 
they were mystics in the forests of 
Germany and in the dales of Nor- 
way; they were mystics in the 
convents and the universities of the 
middle ages; they were mystics, all 
the deepest and noblest minds of 
them, during the Elizabethan era. 
Even now the few mystic writers 
of this island are exercising more in- 
fluence on thought than any other 
men, for good or for evil. Coleridge 
and Alexander Knox have changed 
the minds, and with them the acts, 
of thousands; and when they are 
accused of having originated, un- 
knowingly, the whole ‘ Tractarian’ 
movement, those who have watched 
English thought carefully can only 
answer, that on the confession of the 
elder Tractarians themselves, the 
allegation is true: but that they 
originated a dozen other ‘move- 
ments’ beside in the most opposite 
directions, and that free-thinking 
Emersonians will be as ready as 
Romish perverts and good plain 
English churchmen to confess that 
the critical point of their life was 
determined by the writings of the 
fakeer of Highgate. At this very 
time, too, the only real mystic of 
any genius who is writing and 
teaching is exercising more practical 
influence, infusing more vigorous 
life into the minds of thousands of 
men and women, than all the other 
teachers of England put together; 
and has set rolling a ball which may 
in the next half century gather into 
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an avalanche, perhaps utterly dif- 
ferent in form, material, and direc- 
tion; from all which he expects. 

So mugh for mystics being un- 
practical. If we look faithfully into 
the meaning of their name..we shall 
see why, for good or for evil, they 
cannot be unpractical; why they, 
let them be the most self-absorbed of 
recluses, are the very men who sow 
the seeds of great schools, great 
national and political movements, 
even great religions. 

A mystic—according to the Greek 
etymology—should signify one who 
is initiated into mysteries: one 
whose eyes are opened to see things 
which other people cannot see. 
And the true mystic, in all ages and 
countries, has believed that this was 
the case with him. He believes 
that there is an invisible world as 
well as a visible one—so do most 
men; but the mystic believes also 
that this same invisible world is not 
merely a supernumerary one world 
more, over and above the earth on 
which he lives, and the stars over 
his head, but that it is the cause of 
them and the ground of them; that 
it was the cause of them at first, 
and is the cause of them now, even 
to the budding of every flower, and 
the falling of every pebble to the 
ground; and therefore, that havin 
been before this visible world, it will 
be after it, and endure just as real, 
living, and eternal, though matter 
were annihilated to-morrow. 

‘But, on this showing, every 
Christian, nay, every religious man, 
is a mystic; for he believes in an 
invisible world?’ The answer is 
found in the plain fact, that good 
Christians here in England do not 
think so themselves; that they dis- 
like and dread mysticism, would 
not understand it if it were preached 
to them ; are more puzzled by those 
utterances of St. John, which 
mystics have always claimed as jus- 
tifying their theories, than by any 
part of their bibles. There is a 

ositive and conscious difference 

etween popwar metaphysics and 
mysticism; and it seems to lie in 
this: the invisible world in which 
Englishmen in general believe, is 
one which happens to be invisible 
now, but will not- be so hereafter. 
When they speak of the other world, 
they mean a place which their bodily 
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eyes will see some day, and could 
see now if they were allowed; when 
they speak of spirits, they mean 
ghosts who could, and perhaps do, 
make themselves visible to men’s 
bodily eyes. We are not inquiring 
here whether they be right or 
wrois ; we are only specifying a 
common form V4 human thought. 

The mystic, on the other hand, 
believes that the invisible world is 
so by its very nature, and must be 
so for ever. He lives therein now, 
he holds, and will live in it through 
eternity: but he will see it never 
with any bodily eyes, not even with 
the eyes of any future ‘ glorified’ 
body. It is ipso facto not to be 
seen, only to be believed in; never 
for him will ‘faith be changed for 
sight,’ as the popular theologians 
say that it will; for this invisible 
world is only to be ‘ spiritually dis- 
cerned.’ 

This is the mystic idea, pure and 
simple; of course there are various 
stliie of it, as there are of the 
popular one, for no man holds his 
own creed and nothing more; and 
it is good for him, in this piecemeal 
and shortsighted world, that he 
should not. Were he over-true to 
his own idea, he would become a 
fanatic, perhaps a madman. And 
so the modern evangelical of the 
Venn and Newton school, to whom 
mysticism is a pet neology and 
nehushtan, when he speaks of ‘ spiri- 
tual experiences,’ uses the adjective 
in its purely mystic sense; while 
Bernard of Cluny, in his once famous 
hymn, Hic breve vivitur, mingles 
the two conceptions of the unseen 
world in inextricable confusion. 
Between these two extreme poles, 
in fact, we have every variety of 
thought, and it is good for us that 
we should have them; for no one 
man or school of men can grasp the 
whole truth, and every intermediate 
modification supplies some link in 
the great cycle of facts which its 
neighbours id overlooked. 

In the minds who have held this 
belief, that the unseen world is the 
only real and eternal one, there has 

enerally existed a belief, more or 
ess confused, that the visible world 
is in some mysterious way a pattern 
or symbol of the invisible one ; that 
its physical laws are the analogues 
of the spiritual laws of the eternal 
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world: a belief of which Mr. 
Vaughan seems to think lightly ; 
though if it be untrue we can eo y 
see how that metaphoric illustra- 
tion in which he indulges so freely, 
and which he often uses in a 
masterly and graceful way, can be 
anything but useless trifling. For 
what is a metaphor or a simile but 
a mere paralogism—having nothing 
to do with the matter in hand, 
and not to be allowed for a moment 
to influence the reader's judgment, 
unless there be some real and objec- 
tive analogy—homology we should 
call it—between the physical pheno- 
menon from which the symbol is 
taken, and the spiritual truth which 
it is meant to illustrate? What 
divineness, what logical weight, in 
our Lord's parables, unless He was 
by them trying to show His hearers 
that the laws which they saw at 
work in the lilies of the field, in the 
most common occupations of men, 
were but lower manifestations of the 
laws by which are governed the 
inmost workings of the human spirit? 
What triflers, on any other ground, 
were Socrates and Plato. What 
triflers, too, Shakspeare and Spenser. 
Indeed, we ioak say that it is the 
belief, conscious or pnconscious, of 
the eternal correlation of the physi- 
cal and spiritual worlds which alone 
constitutes the essence of a poet. 
Of course this idea led, and would 
necessarily lead, to follies and fancies 
enough, as long as the phenomena 
of nature were not coiilie studied, 
and her laws scientifically investi- 
gated; and all the dreams of Para- 
celsus or Van Helmont, Cardan or 
Crollius, Baptista Porta or Behmen, 
are but the natural and pardonable 
errors of minds which, while they felt 
deeply the sanctity and mystery of 
nature, had no Baconian philosophy 
to tell them what nature actuall 
was, and what she actually ik. 
But their idea lives still, and will 
live as long as the belief in a 
one God lives. The physical and 
spiritual worlds cannot be separated 
by an impassable gulf. They must, 
in some way or other, reflect each 
other, even in their minutest phe- 
nomena, for so only can they both 
reflect that absolute primeval Unity 
in whom they both live and move 
and have their being. Mr. 
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not been to work out in his book 
such problems as these. Had he 
done so, he would have made his 
readers understand better what 
mysticism is ; he would have avoided 
several hasty epithets, by the use of 
which he has, we think, deceived 
himself into the notion that he has 
settled a matter by calling it a hard 
name; he would have explained, 
perhaps, to himself and to us, many 
strange and seemingly contradictory 
facts in the annals of mysticism. 
But he would also not have written 
so readable a book. On the whole 
he has taken the right course, though 
one wishes that he had carried it 
out more methodically. 

A few friends, literate and com- 
fortable men, and right-hearted 
Christians withal, meet together to 
talk over these same mystics, and to 
read papers and extracts which will 
give a general notion of the subject 
from the earliest historic times. 
The gentlemen talk about and about 
a little too much; they are a little 
too fond of illustrations of the 
popular pulpit style; they are often 
apt to say each his say, with very 
little care of what the previous 
speaker has uttered; in fact, these 
conversations are, as conversa- 
tions, not good, but as centres of 
thought they are excellent. There 
is not a page nor a paragraph in 
which there is not something well 
worth recollecting, and often reflec- 
tions very wise and weighty indeed, 
which show that, whether or not 
Mr. Vaughan has _ thoroughly 
grasped the subject of mysticism, 
he has grasped and made part of his 
own mind and heart many things 
far more practivally important than 
mysticism, or any other form of 
thought; and no one ought to rise 
up from the perusal of his book, 
without finding himself, if not a 
better, at least a more thoughtful 
man, and perhaps a humbler one 
also, as he learns how many more 
struggles and doubts, discoveries, 
sorrows and joys, the human race 
has passed through, than are con- 
tained in his own private experience. 

The true value of the book is, that 
though not exhaustive of the subject, 
it is suggestive. It affords the best, 
indeed the only general,sketch of the 
subject which we have in England, 
and gives therein eee food for 
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future thought and reading ; and the 
country parson, or the thoughtful 
professional man, who has no time 
to follow out the question for himself, 
much less to hunt out and examine 
original documents, may learn from 
these pages a thousand curious and 
interesting hints about men of like 
passions with himself, and about old 
times, the history of which—as of 
all times—was not the history of 
their kings and queens, but of the 
creeds and deeds of the ‘masses’ 
who worked, and failed, and sor- 
rowed, and rejoiced again, un- 
known to fame. While whatsoever 
their own conclusions may be on the 
subject-matter of the book, they 
will hardly fail to admire the extra- 
ordinary variety and fulness of Mr. 
Vaughan’s reading, and wonder 
when they hear—unless we are 
wrongly informed—that he is quite 
a young man, 

How one small head could compass all 

he knew 

He begins with the mysticism of 
the Hindoo Yogis. And to this, as 
we shall hereafter show, he hardly 
does justice ; but we wish now to 
point out in detail the extended range 
of subjects, of each of which the book 
gives some general notion. From 
the Hindoos he passes to Philo and 
the neo- Platonists ; from them to 
the pseudo-Dionysius, and the mys- 
ticism of the a Eastern Church. 
He then traces, shrewdly enouch, 
the influence of the pseudo- Areopa- 
gite and the Easterns on the bolder 
and more practical minds of the 
Western Latins, and gives a sketch 
of Bernard and his Abbey of Clair- 
vaux, which brings pleasantly 
enough before us the ways and 
works of a long-dead world, which 
was all but tInconceivable to us till 
Mr. CarlyleGisinterred it in his pic- 
ture of Abbot Sampson, the hero of 
Past and Present. 

We are next introduced to the 
mystic schoolmen,— Hugo, and 
Richard of St. Victor ; and then to 
a far more interesting class of men, 
and one with which Mr. Vaughan 
has more sympathy than with any of 
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his characters, perhaps because he 
knows more about them. His 
chapters on the German mysticism 
of the fourteenth century; his 
imaginary, yet fruitful chronicle of 
Adolf of Arnstein, with its glimpses 
of Meister Eckart, Suso, the ‘ Name- 
less Wild,’ Ruysbroek, and Tauler 
himself, are admirable, ‘if merely as 
historic studies, and should be, and 
we doubt not will be, read by many 
as practical commentaries on the 
Theologia Germanica, and on the 
selection from Tauler’s Sermons, 
now in course of publication. Had 
all the book been written as these 
chapters are, we should not have 
had a word of complaint to make, 
save when we find the author pass- 
ing over without a word of com- 
ment, utterances which, right or 
wrong, contain the very key-note 
and central idea of the men whom he 
is holding up to admiration, and as 
we think, of mysticism itself. There 
is, for instance, a paragraph attri- 
buted to Ruysbroek, in p. 275, vol. 
1., which, whether true or false— 
and we believe it to be essentially 
true—is so inexpressibly important, 
both in the subject which it treats, 
and in the way in which it treats it, 
that twenty pages of comment on it 
would not have been misdevoted. 
Yet it is passed by without a word. 
Going forward to the age of the 
Reformation, the book then gives us 
a spirited glimpse of John Bokelson 
a the Munster Anabaptists, of 
Carlstadt and the Zurichian pro- 
phets, and then dwells at some 
length on the attempt of that day, 
to combine physical and spiritual 
science in occult philosophy. We 
have enough to make us wish to 
hear more of Cornelius Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, and Behmen, with their 
alchemy, ‘ true magic,’ doctrines of 
sympathies,* signatures of things, 
cabbala, and Gamahea, and the rest 
of that (now fallen) inverted pyra- 
mid of pseudo-science. His esti- 
mate of Behmen and his writings, 
we may observe in passing, is both 
sound and charitable, and speaks as 
much for Mr. Vaughan’s heart as 


give usa few racy lines on Sir Matthew 
Sir Kenelm Digby's Weapon- 
He should have told the 


world a little, too, about the strange phenomenon of the Jesuit Kircher, in whom 


Popery attempted to recover the very ground which Behmen and the Protestant 
nature-mystics were conquering from them. 
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for his head. Then we have alittle 
about the Rosicrucians and the 
Comte de Gabalis, and the theory 
of the Rabbis, from whom the Rosi- 
crucians borrowed so much, all told 
in the same lively manner, all 
utterly new to ninety-nine readers 
out of a hundred, all indicating, we 
are bound to say, a much more ex- 
tensive reading than appears on the 
page itself. 

From these he passes to the 
mysticism of the counter-Reforma- 
tion, especially to the two great 
Spanish mystics, St. Theresa and 
St. John of the Cross. Here again 
he is new and interesting; but we 
must regret, that he has not been 
as merciful’to Theresa as he has to 
00r little John. 

He then devotes some eighty 


, ds pages—and very well employed they 


2 are—in detailing the strange and 


sad story of Madame Guyon, and 
the ‘Quietist’ movement at Louis 
Quatorze’s court. Much of this 
he has taken, with all due acknow- 
ledgment, from Upham; but he 
has told the story most pleasantly, 
in his own way, and these pages will 
give a better notion of Fénélon, and 
of the‘ Eagle’ (for eagle, read vulture) 
‘of Meaux,’ old Bossuet, than they 
are likely to find elsewhere in the 
same compass. 

Following chronological order as 
nearly as he can, he next passes to 
George Fox and the early Quakers, 
introducing a curious—and in our 
own case quite novel—little episode 
concerning The History of Hai 
Ebn Yokhdan, a medieval Arabian 
romance, which old Barclay seems to 
have got hold of and pressed into the 
service of his sect, taking it for 
literal truth. 

The twelfth book is devoted to 
Swedenborg, and a very valuable 
little sketch it is, and one which 
goes far to clear up the moral cha- 
racter, and the reputation for sanity 
also, of that much calumniated philo- 
sopher, whom the world knows only 
as a dreaming false prophet, forget- 
ting that even if he was that, he was 
also a sound and severe scientific 
labourer, to whom our modern phy- 
sical science is most deeply in- 
debted. 

This is a short sketch of the con- 
tents of a book which is a really 
valuable addition to English litera- 
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ture, and which is as interesting as 
it is instructive. But Mr. Vaughan 
must forgive us if we tell him 
frankly that he has not exhausted 
the subject; that he has hardly 
defined mysticism at all—at least, 
has defined it by its outward results, 
and that without classifying them ; 
and that he has not grasped the 
central idea of the subject. There 
were more things in these same 
mystics than are dreamt of in his 
»hilosophy ; and he has missed see- 
ing them, because he has put him- 
self rather in the attitude of a judge 
than of an inquirer. He has not 
had respect and trust enough for 
the men and women of whom he 
writes, and is too much inclined 
to laugh at them, and treat them 
de haut en bas. He has trusted too 
much to his own great power of 
logical analysis, and his equally 
great power of illustration, and is 
therefore apt to mistake the being 
able to put a man’s thoughts into 
words for him, for the being really 
able to understand him. To under- 
stand any man, we must have sym- 
pathy for him, even affection. No 
intellectual acuteness, no amount 
even of mere pity for his errors, 
will enable us to see the man from 
within, and put our own souls into 
the place of his soul. To do that, 
one must feel and confess within 
oneself the seeds of the very same 
errors which one reproves in him ; 
one must have passed more or less 
through his temptations, doubts, 
hungers of heart and brain; and 
one cannot help questioning, as one 
reads Mr. Vaughan’s book, whether 
he has really done this in the case 
of those of whom he writes. He 
should have remembered, too, how 
little any young man can have 
experienced of the terrivle sorrows 
which branded into the hearts of 
these old devotees the truths to 
which they clung more than to 
life, while they too often warped 
their hearts into morbidity, and 
caused alike their folly and their 
wisdom. Gently indeed should we 
speak even of the dreams of some 
self-imagined ‘ Bride of Christ,’ when 
we picture to ourselves the bitter 
agonies which must have been en- 
dured ere a human soul could de- 
velop so fantastically -diseased a 
growth. ‘ She was uly a hysterical 
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eee , nun.’ Well, and what more tragical 


ook 
nature, than a hysterical nun? She 
‘by some disappointment in love. 


And has not disappointed affection 
been confessed, in all climes and 


WAMEF ages, to enshroud its victim ever 


after, as it were, in a sanctuary 
of reverent pity? If sorrow ‘broke 


“7%. ~her brains,’ as well as broke her 
: ) gp heart, shall we do aught but love 


her the more for her capacity of 
love? Or she may have entered 
the convent, as thousands did, in 
girlish simplicity, to escape from a 
world which she had not tried, be- 
fore she had discovered that the 
world could give her something 
which the convent could not. What 
more tragical than her discovery in 
herself of a capacity for love which 
could never be satisfied within that 
prison ?—and worse, when that ca- 
pacity began to vindicate itself in 
strange forms of disease, seemingly 
to her supernatural, often agonizing, 
often degrading, and at the same 
time (strange contradiction) mixed 
itself up with her noblest thoughts, 
to ennoble them still more, and in- 
spire her with a love for all that is 
fair and lofty, for self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice, such as she had never 
felt before? Shall we blame her— 
shall we even smile at her, if, after 
the dreadful question ‘Is this the 
possession of a demon?’ had alter- 
nated with ‘Is this the inspiration 
of a god?’ she settled down, as the 
only escape from madness and sui- 
cide, into the latter thought, and 
believed that she found in the ideal 
and perfect manhood of One whom 
she was told to revere and love as a 
God, and who had sacrificed his own 
life for her, a substitute for that 
merely human affection from which 
she was for ever debarred? Why 
blame her for not remembering that 
which was wanting, or making 
straight that which was crooked ? 
Let God judge her, not we; and 
the fit critics of her conduct are 
not the easy gentlemanlike scholars, 
like Mr. Vaughan’s Athertons and 
Gowers, discussing the ‘ aberra- 
tions of fanaticism’ over wine and 
walnuts; or the gay girl, Kate; 
hardly even the happy mother, 
Mrs. Atherton: but those whose 
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hairs are grey with sorrow; who 
have been softened at once and 
hardened in the fire of God; who 
have cried out of the bottomless 
deep like David, while lover and 
friend were hid away from them, and 
they lay amid the corpses of their 
dead hopes, dead health, dead joy, 
as on a ghastly battle-field, ‘stript 
among the dead, like those who are 
wounded, and cut away from God’s 
hands ;’ who have struggled drown- 
ing in the horrible mire_of doubt 


and have felt all God's billows and £724 
waves sweep over them, till they #~2,./ 


were weary of crying, and their 
sight failed for waiting so long upon 
God; and all the faith and prayer 
which was left was, ‘ Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption.’ Be 
it understood however, for fear of 
any mistake, that we hold Mr. 
Vaughan to be simply and alto- 
gether right in his main idea. His 
one test for all these people, and 
all which they said or did, is—Were 
they made practically better men 
and women thereby? He sees 
clearly that the ‘spiritual’ is none 
other than the ‘ moral’—that which 
has to do with right and wrong ; 
and he has a righteous contempt 
for everything and anything, how- 
ever graceful and reverent, and 
artistic and devout, and celestial 
and super-celestial, except in as far 
as he finds it making men and 
women do better work in every- 
day life. Therefore he is altogether 
right at heart; and any criticisms 
of ours on his book are but aman- 
tium ire. . 

And therefore we will protest 
against such a sketch as this, even 
of one of the least honourable of 
the middie-age saints :— 

ATHERTON. Angela de Foligni, who 
made herself miserable—I must say 
something the converse of flourished— 
about the beginning of the fourteeuth 
century, was a fine model pupil of this 
sort, a genuine daughter of St. Francis. 
Her mother, her husband, her children 
dead, she is alone and sorrowful. She 
betakes herself to violent devotion— 
falls ill—suffers incessant anguish from 
a complication of disorders—has rap- 
turous consolations and terrific tempta- 
tions—is dashed in a moment from a 
seat of glory above the empyrean . . 


To 
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ave one’s mother, husband, chil- 
dren die—the most commonplace 
sort of thing—what (over one’s wine 
and walnuts) one describes as being 
‘alone and sorrowful.’ Men who 
having tasted the blessings conveyed 
in those few words, have also found 
the horror conveyed in them, have 
no epithets for the state of mind in 
which such a fate would leave them. 
They simply pray that if that hour 
came, they might just have faith 
enough left not to curse God and 
die. Amusing, too, her falling ill, 
and suffering under a complication 
of disorders, especially if those dis- 
orders were the fruit of combined 
grief and widowhood. Amusing 
also her betaking herself to violent 
devotion. In the first place, if de- 
votion be a good thing, could she 
have too much of it? If it be the 
way to make people good (as is 
commonly held by all Christian 
sects), could she become too good? 
The more important question which 
springs out of the fact, we will ask 
presently. ‘ She has rapturous con- 
solations and terrific temptations.’ 
Do you mean that the consolations 
came first, and that the temptations 
were a revulsion from ‘spiritual’ 
exaltation into ‘spiritual’ collapse 
and melancholy, or that the temp- 
tations came first, and the consola- 
tions came after to save her from 
madness and despair? Either may 
be the case; perhaps both were: 
but somewhat more of care should 
have been taken in expressing so 
important a spiritual sequence as 
either case exhibits. 

It is twelve years and more since 
we studied the history of the ‘B. 
Angela de Foligni,’ and many 
another kindred saint; and we 
cannot recollect what were the ter- 
rific temptations, what was the floor 
of hell which the poor thing saw 
yawning beneath her feet. But we 
must ask Mr. Vaughan, has he ever 
read Bocaccio, or any of the Italian 
novelists up to the seventeenth 
century? And if so, can he not 
understand how Angela de Foligni, 
the lovely Italian widow of the 
fourteenth century, had her terrific 
temptations, to which if she had 

“iellod she might have fallen to the 
owest pit of hell, let that word 
mean what it may; and temptations 
all the more terrific because she saw 
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every widow round her considering 
them no temptations at all, but 
yielding to them, going out to invite 
them in the most business-like, nay, 
duty-like, way? What if she had 
‘rapturous consolations?’ What if 
she did pour out to One who was 
worthy not of less but of more 
affection than she offered in her 
passionate southern heart, in lan- 
guage which in our colder northerns 
would be mere hypocrisy, yet which 
she had been taught to believe 
lawful by that interpretation of the 
Canticles which (be it always re- 
membered) is common to Evan- 
gelicals and to Romanists? What 
if even, in reward for her righteous 
belief, that what she saw all widows 
round her doing, was abominable 
and to be avoided at all risks, she 
were permitted to enjoy a passionate 
affection, which after all was not 
misplaced? There are mysteries 
in religion, as in all things, where it 
is better not to intrude behind the 
veil. Wisdom is justified of all her 
children, and folly may be justified 
of some of her children also. Let 
Mr. Vaughan consider Bocaccio, 
and reconsider his harshness to poor 
Angela; let him reconsider, too, his 
harshness to poor St. Brigitta,—in 
our eyes a beautiful and noble figure. 
A widow she, too—and what worlds 
of sorrow are there in that word, 
especially when applied to the pure 
deep-hearted Northern woman, as 
she was,—she leaves her Scandi- 
navian pine-forests to worship and 
to give wherever she can, till she 
arrives at Rome, the centre of the 
universe, the seat of Christ’s vice- 
gerent, the city of God, the gate of 
Paradise. Thousands of weary miles 
she travels, through danger and 
sorrow—and when she finds it, be- 
hold, it is alie and a sham; not the 
gate of Paradise, but the gate ot 
Sodom and of hell. Was not that 
enough to madden her, if mad she 
became? What matter after that 
her ‘angel dictated discourses on 
the Blessed Virgin,’ ‘ bombastic in- 
vocations to the Saviour’s eyes, ears, 
hair ?’—they were at least the best 
objects of worship which the age 
gave her. In one thing she was 
right, and kept her first love. 
‘What was not quite so bad, she 

ives to the world a series of reve- 
ations, in which the vices of popes 
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and prelates are lashed unsparingly, 
and threatened with s a judg- 
ment.’ Not quite so bad. To us 
the whole phenomenon wears an 
utterly different aspect. At the 
risk of her life, at the risk of being 
burned alive—did any one ever 
consider what that means?—the 
noble Norsewoman, like an Alruna 
maid of old, hurls out her divine 
hereditary hatred of sin and filth 
and lies. At last she falls back on 
Christ himself as the only home for 
a homeless soul in such an evil time. 
And she is not burnt alive. The 
hand of One mightier than she is 
over her, and she is safe under the 
shadow of His wings, till her weary 
work is done and she goes home, 
her righteousness accepted for His 
sake: her folly, hysterics, dreams 
—call them by what base name we 
will—forgiven and forgotten for the 
sake of her many sorrows, and her 
faithfulness to the end. 

Mr. Vaughan must reconsider 
these sketches; but he need not re- 
consider his admirable reflections 
on them, every word of which is 
true :— 


What a condemning comment on the 
pretended tender mercies of the Church 
are those narratives which Rome delights 
to parade of the sufferings, mental and 
bodily, which her devotees were in- 
structed to inflict upon themselves! I 
am reminded of the thirsting mule, 
which has, in some countries, to strike 
with its hoof among the spines of the 
cactus, and drink, with lamed foot and 
bleeding lips, the few drops of milk 
which ooze from the broken thorns. 
Affectionate suffering natures came to 
Rome for comfort; but her scanty kind- 
ness is only to be drawn with anguish 
from the cruel sharpness of asceticism. 
The worldly, the audacious, escape 
easily; but these pliant, excitable tem- 
peraments, so anxiously in earnest, may 
be made useful. The more dangerous, 
frightful, or unnatural their perform- 
ances, the more profit for their keepers. 
Men and women are trained by tortur- 
ing processes to deny their nature, and 
then they are exhibited to bring grist to 
the mill—like birds and beasts forced to 
postures and services against the laws 
of their being—like those who must 
perform perilous feats on ropes or with 
lions, nightly hazarding their lives to fill 
the pockets of a manager. The self- 
devotion of which Rome boasts so much 
is a self-devotion she has always thus 
made the most of for herself. Calculat- 
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ing men, who have thought only of the 
interest of the priesthood, have known 
well how best to stimulate and to dis- 
play the spasmodic movements of a 
brainsick disinterestedness. I have,not 
the shadow of a doubt that, once and 
again, some priest might have been 
seen, with cold grey eye, endeavouring 
to do a stroke of diplomacy by means of 
the enthusiastic Catharine, making the 
fancied ambassadress of heaven in reality 
the tool of a schemer. Such unques- 
tionable virtues as these visionaries may 
some of them have possessed, cannot be 
fairly set down to the credit of the 
Church, which has used them all for 
mercenary or ambitious purposes, and 
infected them everywhere with a morbid 
character. Some of these mystics, 
floating down the great ecclesiastical 
current of the Middle Age, appear to me 
like the trees carried away by the inun- 
dation of some mighty tropical river. 
They drift along the stream, passive, 
lifeless, broken; yet they are covered 
with gay verdure, the aquatic plants 
hang and twine about the sodden timber 
and the draggled leaves, the trunk is a 
sailing garden of flowers. But the 
adornment is not that of nature—it is 
the decoration of another and a strange 
element; the roots are in the air; the 
boughs, which should be full of birds, 
are in the flood, covered by its alien 
products, swimming side by side with 
the alligator. So has this priestcraft 
swept its victims from their natural 
place and independent growth, to clothe 
them, in their helplessness, with a false 
spiritual adornment, neither scriptural 
nor human, but ecclesiastical—the native 
product of that overwhelming super- 
stition which has subverted and enslaved 
their nature. The Church of Rome 
takes care that while simple souls think 
they are cultivating Christian graces, 
they shall be forging their own chains ; 
that their attempts to honour God shall 
always dishonour, because they disen- 
franchise themselves. To be humble, 
to be obedient, to be charitable, under 
such direction, is to be contentedly 
ignorant, pitiably abject, and notoriously 
swindled. 

Mr. Vaughan cannot be too severe 
upon the Romish priesthood. But 
it is one thing to dismiss with sum- 
mary contempt men who, as they do, 
keep the keys of knowledge, and 
neither enter in themselves nor 
suffer others to enter, and quite 
another thing to apply the same 
summary jurisdiction to men who, 
under whatsoever confusions, are 
feeling earnestly and_ honestly 
after truth. And therefore we re- 
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gret exceedingly the mock trial 
which he has introduced into 
his Introduction. We regret it 
for his own sake; for it will 
drive away from the book—indeed, 
it has driven—thoughtful and reve- 
rent people who, having a strong 
thou - vague inclination toward the 
mystics, might be very profitably 
taught by the after pages to sepa- 
rate the evil from the good in the 
Bernards and Guyons whom they 
admire, they scarce know why; and 
will shock, too, scholars to whom 
Hindoo and Persian thoughts on 
these subjects are matters not of 
ridicule, but of solemn and earnest 
investigation. We do hope to see 
these pages vanish from a future 
edition, or if they be retained, 

at the end and not at the beginning 
of the book. As it is, they are a 
needless stumbling-block upon the 
threshold. 

Besides, the question is not so 
easily settled. Putting aside the 
flippancy of the passage, it involves 
something very like a petitio prin- 
cipii to ask offhand ‘ Does the man 
mean a living union of heart to 
Christ, a spiritual fellowship or con- 
verse with the Father, when he 
talks of the union of the believer 
with God—participation in the Di- 
vine nature?’ For first, what we 
want to know is, the meaning of 
the words—what means ‘living ?’ 
what ‘union?’ what ‘heart?’ They 
are terms common to the mystic 
and to the popular religionist, only 
differently interpreted ; and in 
the meanings attributed to them 
lies nothing less than the whole 
world-old dispute between Nomi- 
nalist and Realist; not yet to be 
settled in two lines by two gen- 
tlemen over their wine, much less 
ignored as a thing settled beyond 
all dispute already. If by ‘ lving 
union of heart with ’—Mr. Vaughan 
means ‘identity of morals with ’— 
let him say so: but let him bear in 
mind that all the great Evangelicals 
have meant much more than this by 
those words; that on the whole, 
instead of considering—as he seems 
to do, and we do—the moral and the 
spiritual as identical, they have put 
ca in antithesis to each other, 
and looked down upon ‘mere mo- 
rality’ just because it did not seem 
to them to involve that supernatural, 
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transcendental, ‘mystic’ element 
which they considered that they 
found in Scripture. From Luther 
to Owen and Baxter, from them to 
Wesley, Cecil, and Venn, Newton, 
Bridges, the great Evangelical au- 
thorities would (not very “clearly or 
consistently, for they were but poor 
metaphysicians, but honestly and 
earnestly) accept some modified form 
of the mystic’s theory, even to the 
‘discerning in particular thoughts, 
frames, impulses, and inward wit- 
nessings, immediate communications 
from heaven.’ Surely Mr. Vaughan 
must be aware that the majority of 
‘vital Christians’ on this ground 
are among his mystic offenders ; 
and that those who deny such pos- 
sibilities are but too liable to be 
stigmatized as ‘ Pelagians’ and 
‘ Rationalists.’ His friend Atherton 
is bound to show cause why those 
names are not to be applied to him, 
as he is bound to show what he 
means by ‘living union with Christ,’ 
and why he complains of the mystic 
for desiring ‘participation in the 
Divine nature.’ If he does so, he 
only desires what the New Testa- 
ment formally, and word for word, 
promises him: whatsoever be the 
meaning of the term, he is not to be 
blamed for using it. Mr. Vaughan 
cannot have forgotten the many ex- 
pressions, both of St. Paul and St. 
John, which do at first sight go far 
to justify the mystic, though they 
are but seldom heard, and more 
seldom boldly commented on, in 
modern pulpits,—of Christ heing 
formed in men, dwelling in men ; 
of God dwelling in man and man in 
God; of Christ being the life of 
men, of men living, and moving, 
and having their being in God; and 
many another passage. If these 
be mere metaphors, let the fact be 
stated, with due reasons for it. 
But there is no sin or shame in 
interpreting them in that literal 
and realist sense in which they seem 
at first sight to have been written. 
The first duty of a scholar who sets 
before himself to investigate the 
phenomena of ‘mysticism,’ so called, 
should be to answer these questions : 
Can there be a direct communica- 
tion, above and beyond sense or 
consciousness, between the human 


spirit and God the Spirit? And if 


so, what are its conditions, where 
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its limits, to transcend which is to 
fall into ‘ mysticism ?” 

And it is just this which Mr. 
Vaughan fails in doing. In his 
sketch, for instance, of the mysti- 
cism of India, he gives us a very 
clear and (save in two points) 
sound summary of that ‘round 
of notions, occurring to minds 
of similar make under similar cir- 
cumstances,’ which is ‘common to 
mystics in ancient India and in 
modern Christendom.’ 


Summarily, I would say, this Hindoo 
mysticism— 

(1.) Lays claim to disinterested love 
as opposed to a mercenary religion ; 

(2.) Reacts against the ceremonial 
prescription and pedantic literalism of 
the Vedas ; 

(3-) Identifies, in its pantheism, sub- 
ject and object, worshipper and wor- 
shipped ; 

(4.) Aims at ultimate absorption in 
the Infinite ; 

(5.) Inculcates, as the way to this 
dissolution, absolute passivity, with- 
drawal into the inmost self, cessation 
of all the powers, —giving recipes for 
procuring this beatific torpor or trance ; 

(6.) Believes that eternity may thus 
be realized in time ; 

(7.) Has its mythical miraculous pre- 
tensions, i.¢., its theurgic department ; 

(8.) And, finally, advises the learner 
in this kind of religion to submit him- 
self implicitly to a spiritual guide, —his 
Guru. 


Against the two latter articles we 
except. The theurgic department 
of mysticism—unfortunately but too 
common—seems to us alwaysto have 
been the despairing return to that 
ceremonialism which it had begun 
by shaking off, when it was disap- 
pointed in reaching its high aim by 
its proper method. The use of the 
Guru, or Father Confessor (which 
Mr. Vaughan confesses to be incon- 
sistent with mysticism), is to be ex- 

lained in the same way; he is a 
ast refuge after disappointment. 

But as for the first six counts. 
Is the Hindoo mystic a worse or a 
better man for holding them? Are 
they on the whole right or wrong ? 
Is not disinterested love nobler than 
amercenary religion? Is it not right 
to protest against ceremonial pre- 
scriptions, and to say, whether with 
David or with Aaron, ‘ Thinkest 
thou that He will eat bull’s flesh, 
and drink the blood of goats. 
Sacrifice and burnt-offering thou 
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wouldst not. . . . I come to do thy 
will, O God!’ What is, even, if 
he will look calmly into it, the 
‘pantheistic identification of subject 
and object, worshipper and wor- 
shipped,’ but the clumsy yet honest 
effort of the human mind to say to 
itself, ‘ Doing God’s will is the real 
end and aim of man?’ The Yogi 
looks round upon his fellow men, 
and sees that all their misery and 
shame come from self-will; he looks 
within, and finds that all which 


makes him miserable, angry, lustful, 


greedy after this and that, comes 
from the same self-will. And he asks 
himself, How shall I escape from 
this torment of self?—how shall 
I tame my wayward will, till it shall 
become one with the harmonious, 
beautiful, and absolute Will which 
made all things? At least, I will 
try to do it, whatever it shall cost 
me. I will give up all for which men 
live—wife and child, the sights, 
scents, sounds of this fair earth, 
all things, whatever they be, which 
men call enjoyment, 1 will make 
this life one long torture, if need be, 
but this rebel will of mine I will 
conquer. I ask for no reward. 
That may come in some future life. 
But what care I. I am now miser- 
able by reason of the lusts which 
war in my members; the peace 
which I shall gain in being freed 
from them will be its own reward. 
After all I give up little. All these 
things round me—the primeval 
forest, and the sacred stream of 
Ganga, the mighty Himalaya, mount 
of God, ay, the illimitable vault of 
heaven above me, sun and stars— 
what are they but ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of?’ Brahm 
thought, and they became some- 
thing and somewhere. He may 
think again, and they will become 
nothing and nowhere. Are these 
eternal, greater than I, worth 
troubling my mindabout? Nothing 
is eternal, but the Thought which 
made them, and will unmake them. 
They are only venerable in my eyes, 
because each of them is a thought 
of Brahm’s. And I, too, have 
thought ; I alone of all the kinds of 
living things. Am I not, then, akin 
to God? what better for me than 
to sit down and think, as Brahm 
thinks, and so enjoy my eternal 
heritage, leaving for those who can- 
not think, the passions and plea- 
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sures which they share in common 
with the beasts of the field? Sol 
shall become more and more like 
Brahm; will his will, think his 
thoughts, till I lose utterly this 
house-fiend of self, and become one 
with God? 

Is this a man to be despised? Is 
he a sickly dreamer, or a too valiant 
hero? and if any one be shocked 
at this last utterance, let him 
consider carefully the words which 
he may hear on Sunday; ‘ Then 
we dwell in Christ, and Christ 
in us; we are one with Christ, and 
Christ with us.’ That belief is 
surely not a false one. Shall we 
abhor the Yogi because he has 
seen, sitting alone there amid 
idolatry and licentiousness, despo- 
tism and priesteraft, that the ideal 
goal of man is what we confess it to 
be in the communion service ? Shall 
we not rather wonder and rejoice 
over the magnificent utterances 
in that Bagvat-Gita which Mr. 
Vaughan takes—as we do—for the 
text book of Hindoo mysticism, 
which proceed from the mouth of 
Crishna, the teacher human, and 
yet God himself. 


There is nothing greater than I; all 
things hang on me, as precious gems 
upon a string 1 am life in all 
things, and zeal in the zealous. I am the 
eternal seed of nature : Iam the under- 
standing of the wise, the glory of the 
proud, the strength of the strong, free 
from lust and anger. . . . . Those who 
trust in me know Brahm, the supreme 
and incorruptible. . . . . In this body 
I am the teacher of worship. He who 
thinks of me will find me. He who 
finds me returns not again to mortal 
birth. . . . . Tam the sacrifice, I am 
the worship, I am the incense, I am the 
fire, I am the victim, [am the father 
and mother of the world; Iam the road 
of the good, the comforter, the creator, 
the witness, the asylum, and the friend. 
They who serve other gods with a firm 
belief, involuntarily worship me. Iam 
the same to all mankind. They who 
serve me in adoration are in me. If 
one whose ways are ever so evil serve 
me alone, he becometh of a virtuous 
Spirit and obtaineth eternal happiness. 
Even women, and the tribes of Visga 
and Soodra, shall go the supreme jour- 
ney, if they take sanctuary with me; 
how much more my holy servants the 
Brahmins and the Ragarshees! Con- 
sider this world as a finite and joyless 
place, and serve me. 


There may be confused word 
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scattered up and down here; there 
are still more confused words—not 


* immoral ones—round them, which 


we have omitted ; but we ask, once 
and for all, is this true, or is it not? 
Is there a being who answers to 
this description, or is there not? 
And if there be, was it not a light 
price to pay for the discovery of him 
‘to sit upon the sacred grass called 
koos, with his mind fixed on one 
object alone; keeping his head, neck, 
and body steady, without motion ; 
his eyes fixed upon the point of his 
nose, looking at no other place 
around’—or any other simple, even 
childish, practical means of gettin 
rid of the disturbing bustle a 
noise of the outward time-world, 
that he might see the eternal world 
which underlies it? What if the 
discovery be imperfect, the figure 
in my features erroneous? Is not 
the wonder to us, the honour to him, 
that the figure should be there at 
all? Inexplicable to us on any 
ground, save that one common to 
the Bagvat-Gita, to the gospel. 
‘He who seeks me shall find me.’ 
What if he knew but in part, and 
saw through a glass darkly? Was 
there not One greater than he who, 
in the full light of inspiration, 
could but say the very same thing 
of himself, and look forward to a 
future life in which he would ‘know 
even as he was known ?” 

It is well worth observing, too, 
that so far from the moral of this 
Bagvat-Gita issuing in mere con- 
templative Quietism, its purpose is 
essentially practical. It arises out 
of Arjoun’s doubt whether he shall 
join in the battle which he sees 
raging below him; it results in his 
being commanded to join in it, and 
fight like a man. We cannot see, 
as Mr. Vaughan does, an ‘unholy 
indifference’ in the moral. Arjoun 
shrinks from fighting because friends 
and relatives are engaged on both 
sides, and he dreads hell if he kills 
one of them. The answer to his 
doubt is, after all, the only one 
which makes war permissible to a 
Christian, who looks on all men as 
his brothers :— 

‘You are a Ksahtree, a soldier ; 
your duty is tofight. Do your duty, 
and leave the consequences of it to 
Him who commanded the duty. 
You cannot kill these men’s souls 
any more than they can yours. 
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You can only kill their mortal bodies; 
the fate of their souls and yours de- 
pends on their moral state. Kill 
their bodies, then, if it be your duty, 
instead of tormenting yourself with 
scruples, which are not really 
scruples of conscience, only selfish 
fears of harm to yourself, and leave 
their souls to the care of Him who 
made them, and knows them, and 
cares more for them than you do.’ 

This seems to be the plain out- 
come of the teaching. What is it, 
mutatis mutandis, but the sermon, 
‘cold-blooded’ or not, which every 
righteous soldier in the Crimea has 
had to preach to himself, day by day, 
for the iast two years P 

Yet the fact is undeniable that 
Hindoo mysticism has failed of 
practical result—that it has died 
down into brutal fakeerism. We 
look in vain, however, in Mr. 
Vaughan’s chapter for an explana- 
tion of this fact, save his assertion, 
which we deny, that Hindoo mys- 
ticism was in essence and at its root 
wrong and rotten. Mr. Maurice 
(Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, p. 46) seems to point to a 
more charitable solution. ‘ The Hin- 
doo’ (he says) ‘ whatsoever vast dis- 
covery he may have made at an 
early period of a mysterious Teacher 
near him, working on his spirit, who 
is at the same time Lord over nature, 
began the search from himself—he 
had no other point from whence to 
begin—and therefore it ended in 
himself. The purification of his 
individual soul became practically 
his: highest conceivable end; to 
carry out that he must separate 
from society. Yet the more he 
tries to escape self the more he 
finds self; for what are his thoughts 
about Brahm, his thoughts about 
Krishna, save his own thoughts ? 
Is Brahm a projection of his own 
soul? To sink in him, does it 
mean to be nothing? Am I, after 
all, my own law? And hence the 
downward career into stupid indif- 
ferentism, even inf .Antinomian 
profligacy.’ 

The Hebrew, on the other hand, 
begins from the belief of an objec- 
tive external God, but one who 
cares for more than his individual 
soul; as one who is the ever- 
present guide, and teacher, and 
ruler of his whole nation; who re- 
gards that nation as a whole, a one 
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person, and that not merely one 
present generation, but all, past or 
future, as a one ‘ Israel;’ law- 
givers, prophets, priests, warriors. 
All classes are his ministers. He is 
essentially a political deity, who 
cares infinitely for the polity of a 
nation, and ocies bestows one 
upon them—‘a law of Jehovah.’ 
Gradually, under this teaching, the 
Hebrew rises to the very idea of an 
inward teacher, which the Yogi had, 
and to a far purer and clearer form 
of that idea; but he is not tempted 
by it to selfish individualism, or 
contemplative isolation, as long as 
he is true to the old Mosaic belief, 
that this being is the Political 
Deity, ‘the King of Kings.’ The 
Pharisee becomes a selfish indivi- 
dualist just because he has forgotten 
this ; the Essene, a selfish ‘ mystic’ 
for the same reason ; Philo and the 
Jewish mystics of Alexandria lose in 
like manner all notion that Jehovah 
is the lawgiver, and ruler, and arche- 
type of family and of national life. 
The early Christians retain the idea ; 
they bring out the meaning of the 
old Jewish polity in its highest 
form; for that very reason they are 
able to bring out the meaning of 
the ‘mystic’ idea in its highest 
form also, without injury to their 
work as members of families, as citi- 
zens, as practical men of the world. 

And here let us say boldly to Mr. 
Vaughan and to our readers—As 
long as ‘the salvation of a man’s 
own soul’ is set forth in all pulpits 
as the first and last end and aim of 
mortal existence; as long as Chris- 
tianity is dwelt on merely as influ- 
encing individuals each apart—as 
‘brands plucked, one here and an- 
other there, from the general burn- 
ing,’ —so long will mysticism, in its 
highest form, be the refuge of the 
strongest spirits, and in its more 
base and diseased forms the refuge 
of the weak and sentimenial spirits. 
They will say, each in his own way 
—‘ You confess that there can be a 
direct relation, communion, inspira- 
tion, from God to my soul, as I sit 
alone in my chamber. You do not 
think that there is such between 
God and what you call the world; 
between Him and nations as wholes, 
—families, churches, schools of 
thought, as wholes; that He does 
not take a special interest, or exer- 
cise a special influence, over the 
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waysand worksof men—overscience, 
commerce, civilization, colonization, 
all which affects the earthly des- 
tinies of the race. All these you 
call secular ; to admit His influence 
over them for their own sake (though 
of course He overrules them for the 
sake of his elect) savours of Pan- 
theism. Is it soP Then we will 
give up the world. We will cling 
to the one fact which you confess to 
be certain about us, that we can 
take refuge in God, each in the lone- 
liness of his chamber, from all the 
vain turmoil of a race which is has- 
tening heedless into endless misery. 
You may call us mystics, or what 
you will. We will possess our souls 
in patience, and turn away our eyes 
from vanity. We will commune 
with our own hearts in solitude, and 
ne still. We will not even mingle 
in your religious world, the world 
which you have invented for your- 
selves, after denying that God’s 
human world is sacred; for it seems 
to us as full of intrigue, ambition, 
party-spirit, falsehood, bitterness, 
and ignorance, as the political world, 
or the fashionable world, or the 
scientific world; and we will have 
none of it. Leave us alone with 
God.’ 

This has been the true reason of 
mystical isolation in every age and 
country. So thought Macarius 
and the Christian fakeers of the 
Thebaid. So thought the medieval 
monks and nuns. So thought the 
German Quietists when they re- 
volted from the fierce Senet 
of decaying Lutheranism. So are 
hundreds thinking now; so ma 
thousands think ere long. If the 
individualizing phase of Christianity 
which is now dominant shall long 
retain its ascendancy, and the creed 
of Dr. Cumming and Mr. Spurgeon 
become that of the British people, 
our purest and noblest spirits will 
act here, with regard to religion, as 
the purest and noblest in America 
have acted with regard to politics. 
They will withdraw each into the 
sanctuary of his own heart, and 
leave the battle-field to rival dema- 
gogues. They will do wrong, it may 
be. Isolation involves laziness, 
. cowardice ; but if sober Eng- 
and, during the next half-century, 
should be astonished by an outburst 
of mysticism, as grand in some re- 
spects, as fantastic in others, as that 
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of the thirteenth or the seventeenth 
centuries, the blame, if blame there 
be, will lie with those leaders of the 
public conscience who, after having 
debased alike the Church of Eng- 
land and the dissenting sects with a 
selfish individualism which was as 
foreign to the old Cromwellite Iron- 
side as to the High Church divine, 
have tried to debar their disciples 
from that peaceful and graceful 
mysticism which is the only ex- 
cusable or tolerable form of a reli- 
gion beginning and ending in self. 

Let it be always borne in mind, 
that Quakerism was not a protest 
against, or a revulsion from, the 
Church of England, but from 
Calvinism. The  steeple-houses, 
against which George Fox testified, 
were not served by Henry Mores, 
Cudworths, or Norrises: not even 
by dogmatist High-Churchmen, 
but by Calvinist ministers, who 
had ejected them. George Fox 
developed his own scheme, such as 
it was, because the popular Protes- 
tantism of his day failed to meet the 
deepest wants of his heart ; because, 
as . used to say, it gave him ‘a 
dead Christ,’ and he required a ‘ liv- 
ing Christ.’ Doctrines about who 
Christ is, he held, are not Christ 
himself. Doctrines about what 
he has done for man, are not He 
himself. Fox held, that if Christ 
be a living person, He must act 
(when he acted) directly on the most 
inward and central personality of 
him, George Fox; and his desire 
was satisfied by the discovery of 
the indwelling Logos, or rather by 
its re-discovery, after it had fallen 
into oblivion for centuries. Whe- 
ther he were right or wrong, he is a 
fresh instance of a man’s arriving, 
alone and unassisted, at the same 
idea at which mystics of all ages and 
countries have arrived; a fresh cor- 
roboration of our belief, that there 
must be some reality corresponding 
to a notion which has manifested 
itself so variously, and among so 
many thousands of every creed, and 
has yet arrived, by whatsoever dif- 
ferent paths, at one and the same 
result. 

That he was more or less right— 
that there is nothing in the essence 
of mysticism contrary to practical 
morality, Mr. Vaughan himeelf fully 
confesses. In his fair and liberal 
chapters on Fox and the Early 
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Quakers, he does full justice to their 
intense practical benevolence ; to the 
important fact that Fox only lived 
to do good, of any and every kind, 
as often as a sorrow to be soothed, 
or an evil to be remedied, crossed 
his path. We only wish that he 
had also brought in the curious and 
affecting account of Fox’s interview 
with Cromwell, in which he tells us 
(and we will take Fox’s word against 
any man) that the Protector gave 
him to understand, almost with 
tears, that there was that in Fox’s 
faith which he was seeking in vain 
from the ‘ ministers’ around him. 

All we ask of Mr. Vaughan is, 
not to be afraid of his own evident 
liking for Fox; of his own evident 
liking for Tauler and his school ; not 
to put aside the question which their 
doctrines involve, with such half- 
utterances as— 

The Quakers are wrong, I think, in 
separating particular movements and 
monitions as Divine. But, at the same 
time, the ‘ witness of the Spirit,’ as re- 
gards our state before God, is some- 
thing more, I believe, than the mere 
attestation to the written word. 


As for the former of these two 
sentences, he may be quite right, 
for aught we know. But it must be 
said, on the other hand, that not 
merely Quakers, but decent men of 
every creed and age, have—we may 
dare to say, in proportion to their 
devoutness—believed in such moni- 
tions ; and that it is hard to see how 
any man could have arrived at the 
belief that a living person was work- 
ing on him, and not a mere unper- 
sonal principle, law, or afflatus— 
(spirit of the universe, or other me- 
taphor for hiding materialism)—un- 
less by believing rightly or wrongly, 
in such monitions. For our cay 
inductive conception of a living per- 
son demands that that person shall 
make himself felt by separate acts. 

But against the second sentence 
we must protest. The question in 
hand is not whether this ‘ witness 
of the Spirit’ is ‘something more’ 
than anything else. But whether 
it exists at all, and what it is. Why 
was the book written, save to help 
toward the solution of this very mat- 
ter? The question all through has 
been—Can an immediate sellemnes 
be exercised by the Spirit of God on 
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the spirit of man? Mr. Vaughan 
assents, and says (we cannot see 
why) that there is no mysticism in 
soak a belief. Be that as it may, 
what that influence is, and how 
exercised, is all through the de quo 
agitur of mysticism. Mr. Vaughan, 
however, seems here for awhile to 
be talking realism through an ad- 
mirable page, well worth perusal 
(pp. 264-5). Yet his grasp is not 
sure. We soon find him saying 
what More and Fox would alike 
deny, that ‘The story of Christ’s 
life and death is our soul's food.’ 
No; Christ himself is,—would the 
English Church and the mystic 
alike answer. And here again, the 
whole matter in dispute is (uncon- 
sciously to Mr. Vaughan) opened 
up in one word. And if this 
sentence does not bear directly on 
that problem, on what does it 
bear? It was therefore with ex- 
treme disappointment that on 
reading this, and saying to our- 
selves, ‘Now we shall hear at last 
what Mr. Vaughan himself thinks 
on the matter,’ we found that he 
literally turned the subject off, aa if 
not worth investigation, by making 
the next speaker answer, @ 
propos of nothing, that ‘the tra- 
ditional asceticism of the Friends is 
their fatal defect as a body.’ 

Why, too, has Mr. Vaughan de- 
voted a few lines only to the great 
English Platonists, More, Norris, 
Smith of Jesus, Gale, and Cud- 
worth? Hesays, indeed, that they 
are scarcely mystics, except in as far 
as Platonism is always in a measure 
mystical. In our sense of the word, 
they were all of them mystics, and 
of a very lofty type; but surely 
Henry More is a mystic in Mr. 
Vaughan’s sense also. If the 
author of Conjectura Cabbalistica 
be not a mystical writer (he him- 
self uses the term without shame), 
who is P 

We hope to see much in this 
book condensed, much modified, 
much worked out, instead of being 
left fragmentary and embryotic; 
but whether our hope be fulfilled or 
not, a useful and honourable future 
is before the man who could write 
such a book as this is, in spite of all 
defects. 

C. K. 


| 
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SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. 


By a Natvuratist. 


No. IV.—Tue YEttow Sanps. 


Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus imminente Luna: 
Juncteque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede. 


ORACE was an Italian, and so 

he sang of the spring; had he 
lived in Seotland, he would have 
crowned the autumn after his 
fashion—with lilies and rose-buds, 
and clusters of purple grapes, mellow 
as its sunshine. Cockneys, indeed, 
would have come in his way—where 
would they not?—but the well-re- 
gulated mind acquiesces in the un- 
explained details of the economy 
of Providence. It is no doubt a 
perplexing fact that one half of our 
countrymen should wander annually 
over half the globe without deriving 
a single genuine impression of en- 
joyment from anything during the 
whole course of their travel: but the 
naturalist does not harden his heart 
with the knotty points of meta- 
physics. Indeed, he is for the most 
part, with certain little infirmities 
of his own, a kindly and good- 
hearted man: quarrels with no 
one, unless with him who, in his 
ignorance and cruelty, wantonly 
mars the good world that God has 
made: nay, even at times believes, 
perhaps, that his cockney brother, 
did inadvertently receive some de- 
vout impression which still serves to 
penetrate with a peculiar sweetness 
the meanness and poverty of his daily 
life. It is difficult—a man must be 
uncommonly perverse—to remain & 
bigot or a sectary in the presence of 
the amenities of nature. They at 
least inculcate that divine lesson of 
charity which the churches have 
forgot to teach— 


The children sport upon the shore, 
The mighty waters roll for evermore : 


and he who with a_pathos too bitter 
for tears discovers that even to him- 
self ‘a glory is departing from the 
earth,’ which the returning sum- 
mer does not bring back, will not 
think very hardly of any the most 
thick-headed of his brethren. 

The romance of the moor has 
been recently disturbed, and even 
the Gor-cock has begun to lose the 





old racy heatheriness. Still there are 
many sequestered districts amon 

the more remote Highlands, to whie 

the tourist and the artist do not 
penetrate; and as the English sports- 
man, after ‘his three weeks’ plea- 
sure in the Scottish woods,’ is 
commonly across the Border by the 
beginning of October, a Northern 
naturalist may enjoy his hill-side 
without disturbance during the 
finest weather in the world. And 
the truth is, that for grouse-shooting, 
October and November are the best 
months of the year. In August the 
birds sit like chickens, and in Sep- 
tember they are as wild as geese. 
But about the first or second week 
in October the packs break up into 
small detachments, and any pleasant 
morning after a hard dlack frost 
(for a white or hoar frost has a con- 
trary effect), they will sit well 
within easy range of a cartridge. 
The cocks, moreover, are in splen- 
did condition by this time, — very 
different in their ample folds or 
imperial purple from the ill-fed, 
ill-fledged, ill-favoured victims of the 
twelfth. Except at the beginning 
of the season they are proverbially 
shy, and the sportsman who is not 
daunted by the autumn frosts, which 
are sometimes hard enough on the 
hill-side, will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to test their vigilant saga- 
city. When the others are feeding 
or resting among the thick lairs of 
the heather, one always remains 
on the out-look, and you hear his 
hoarse warning bark sometimes a 
minute before the covey rises. 
There is a peat-hag near the sum- 
mit of the lower moor, which is 
one of their favourite haunts during 
the late autumn, and where, as the 
banks on either side are sufficiently 
high to cover the approach of the 
sportsman, a fair shot may often be 
had at a pack. I remember on one 
occasion (having successfully prac- 
tised upon them in this way the 
week before) being disappointed by 
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an ingenious ruse, which shows that 
they are not only naturally saga- 
cious, but quite ready to profit by 
experience. There was in the 
middle of the cutting a stack of 
peats, which the crofters, engaged 
on an early harvest, had not yet had 
time to remove. As I came cau- 
tiously forward, I was annoyed by 
seeing what I took for a crow 
perched on the top of this stack, 
which, from its height, commanded 
the whole country, though the 
cutting itself in which it stood, and 
where I expected to find the birds 
feeding, was quite out of sight. I 
continued to move on, however, 
hoping that, if it was a reason- 
able rook, I might get within range 
before it noticed my approach ; 
but I was still two hundred yards 
distant when, from the top of the 
stack, the shrill crow of a genuine 
moor-cock sounded the alarm, and 
the whole pack at once rose, and 
made the best of their way to the 
summit of a bare knoll, where for 
the rest of the day they were secure 
from the gun of the best stalker this 
side the Tweed. 

Descending, after our baffled 
attack on the moor-fowl, from the 
hill-side towards the sea, we cross 
a considerable range of morass, 
broken up into great black pools, 
in which there are all kinds of 
venomous little reptiles, and on 
which the October sun casts a red 
and ghastly light. Covered with 
reeds, and rushes, and other kinds 
of water vegetation, with tufts of 
heather rooted here and there where 
the soil has acquired greater con- 
sistency, the place is much fre- 
quented by the teal and the common 
wild duck, who build their nests 
among the thick cover, and bring 
their young up in comparative se- 
clusion,—as they are left unmolested 
until the twelfth, not to disturb the 
grouse, who, if the summer is dry, 
come down from the hill-side to the 
springs. The banks rise gradu- 
ally around the south end of this 
lagoon, and ultimately form a 
very dreary and desolate-looking 
valley. The draes, lined with long 
rank heather,—red and white grasses 
floating deceitfully upon the morass, 
—a single poplar, blackened and 
stripped of all its leaves,—and the 
eold waters of a mountain tarn at 
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the extremity, which the keen wind 
lashes whitely against the stones,— 
constitute together one of those 
simple yet intensely poetical com- 
binations which Copley Fielding 
has probably rendered better on 
canvas than any other man. The 
tarn is much resorted to by many 
kinds of wild fowl in winter, and I 
seldom pass the spot without seeing 
a mallard rise from among the thick 
reeds that line the margin. One 
afternoon last autumn, concealed 
behind the embankment on the east 
side, I watched for a long time a 
great flock of those beautiful birds, 
who were swimming among the 
islands in the centre. When I 
first noticed them, they were be- 
having with perfect propriety. The 
reigning favourite—her feathers 
ruffled, and her wings extended— 
came sailing down towards us with 
the wind, and bending gracefully 
to her attendants on either side as 
she passed, reminded one of the 
dame of the Louis Quinze time, 
with her hoops and frills and 
ruffles and old-fashioned courtesies, 
performing, with the solemnity of a 
religious ceremony, a grave and 
sententious minuet. In two long 
lines in her wake,—gliding swiftly 
along without stirring a ripple on 
the smooth surface of the water,— 
followed the members of the court 
and the aristocracy. When they 
had neared the bank they turned 
with her again toward the centre 
of the loch, and there gathering 
round her in a ring, bowed and 
bobbed with the most ludicrous 
gravity; meanwhile, her majesty 
acknowledging their salutations in 
the distant, high-bred fashion which 
befits a royal lady. But ere the 
ceremony was quite over, a vagrant, 
democratic impulse seized on a 
sudden the fickle oligarchy, and 
the whole court dashed away wildly 
across the mere, utterly oblivious of 
the most ordinary dictates of eti- 
quette. Eheu Regina! Whether 
she was naturally short-winded or 
merely then in the interesting way 
that ladies sometimes will be ‘ who 
love their lords,’ may not now be 
surely ascertained, but she was 
quickly left behind, and after a little 
dignified puffing quietly gave in. 
The race continued, notwithstanding 
her defection, with unabated vigour 
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from one side of the loch to the 
other, but when three heats had 
been run, it became very evident 
that victory must remain with a 
lean and ill-favoured mallard, who 
had probably been in training for 
some time, and who had now dis- 
tanced the rest of his competitors. 
This over, and heated by their 
exertions, they began their after- 
noon toilet,—ducking their heads 
into the water, and throwing it in 
little showery cascades over their 
wings, till theyseemed so thoroughly 
drenched that nothing could ever 
dry them again. But in a wonder- 
fully short time, with the aid of 
their broad brown biils, the mois- 
ture was pressed out of their 
plumage, and every feather skil- 
fully and fastidiously arranged in 
its due order. Then, as the red 
flush of the sunset died upon the 
loch, and the dark shadow of the 
hills crept down and chilled the 
water, they spread themselves two 
by two across the tarn and among 
the islands,—the ladies coquettishly 
luring their dark-breasted swains 
to cosy nests among the rushes. In 
another hour they will be again 
on wing, making their way to the 
stubble-fields along the coast, and 
giving capital shots to the fowler 
as they beat past him through the 
silent air overhead, luminous with 


the light of the white harvest 
moon, 
Between the moor and _ the 


manor-house lies a stretch of turnips 
and stubble, where partridges are 
sufficiently abundant. Partridge- 
shooting, however, is not an amuse- 
ment much affected by the thorough 
sportsman, and except for domestic 
purposes, these are permitted to 
enjoy comparative immunity. Be- 
sides the partridge, one startles at 
times across the flats a delicate quail, 
—recalling bright visions of the 
park-like slopes of the Campagna, 
and it may be, also, old Harrison’s 
assertion that it is the only animal 
besides man subject to the falling 
sickness,—and an energetic setter 
will occasionally induce a corn- 
erake to leave the kindly cover of 
the bean-field. 

The patches of oat-stubble lying 
along the margin of the heather are 
much affected by grouse when the 
grain has been stacked; and if 
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you follow the course of the deep 
drains which intersect them and 
earry off the winter rains, you may 
often succeed in securing a brace 
or two. So that in the absence of 
more legitimate sport, and with the 
extrinsic help of sandwiches and 
cigars, a bright autumn day may 
be spent, it must be confessed, not 
so unprofitably upon the stubble. 

How delicious, moreover, are the 
bays and coves along the coast in 
the early autumn. ‘The crisp sea- 
sand,—the crimson sea-weeds,—the 
beaten sward, with its hardy flowers, 
—the fields of yellow oats hanging 
precipitously along the brae-sides, 
which picturesque-looking bandits 
are reaping as their fathers have 
reaped them since the days of 
Hengist. The tarrock skims lightly 
along, and screams as the skua 
comes prowling round the eape,— 
high up, the gannet watches its 
prey, and arresting itself in mid- 
flight, dives with prodigious force, 
straight as an arrow, a hundred 
yards below the surface,—the terns, 
like dappled downs, are blown about 
the sky, or, balanced upon the 
breakers, weave their wings swiftly 
together. A gay and animated pic- 
ture in the flush of the October 
sunlight,—a light which mingles 
in its rich and saddened tones the 
autumnal beauty and the autumnal 
decay. 

This, for example, has been one 
of those delicious days whose charm 
is none the less exquisite because 
there are no words fit to arrest and 
perpetuate its peculiar loveliness. 
Hour after hour the waves broke 
upon the sandy beech with the same 
monotonous roll, though a per- 
ceptible change might be detected 
by the practised ear as the tide re- 
treated from the land and again 
returned. The boat of a solitary 
fisherman, and a lustrously white 
bird—a gannet, cr one of the larger 
gulls—lay the whole morning toge- 
ther near the centre of the bay. 
About noon, a large ship, with every 
inch of canvas spread, dropt lazily 
along to the south. As the day 
waned, and the tide ebbed, the gull 
and the fisher left their positions ; 
small flocks of ducks beat in quickly 
towards the shore in single file; 
and once a pair of red-throated 
divers, in their petulant, eoqusitish 
XY 
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way, chased each other around the 
margin of the bay. High up upon 

the downs the lights began to 

twinkle,—a red, lurid glow showed 

where the village blacksmith plied 

his craft,—voices muffled by the 

twilight came down upon the shore, 

—and a wary heron flapped its un- 

wieldy wings as it passed along to 

the pool where, until the grey of 
the morning, it will watch the 

retreating tide. And now, while 

the roar of the restless ocean rises 

up to them for ever, silently, one 

by one, the stars come out above the 
hills. 

Boating is the favourite amuse- 
ment on the Scotch coast during 
the summer and autumn, and the 
fine breezy days of September are 
specially fitted for its enjoyment. 
Tee in the year the weather 
becomes stormy and uncertain, and 
earlier there are usually two or three 
hours of perfect calm during the 
best part of the day. Apart from 
the as of being capsized,—a 
chance which lends to the pursuit 
a pleasing excitement of its own, 
and which is not to be altogether 
overlooked among the Orcadian 
squalls,—it is a glorious amuse- 
ment; no fitter culture could Eng- 
lish youth obtain to make them 
skilful workers and intrepid men, 
such as Englishmen always have 
been, and we may hope still are— 

erhaps from this immemorial fel- 
owship with the sea. A light little 
craft 1s the Zily, lithe and slim 
as the Highland Lady Flora, to 
whom she is dedicated, with white 
downy sheets and long, raking, rogu- 
ish-looking masts; so that when 
afloat, with her dense spray of 
canvas dashed by the sunshine or 
mantled by the breeze, a landsman 
might readily mistake her fora long- 
winged hooper bearing down swiftly 
from the Iberian frosts. A single 
fisher-boy with us to look to the 
foresail,—for the beautiful innocent 
is schooner-rigged,—the tiller in 
one hand, and the sheet of the 
mainsail loosely fastened on the 
lee-side,—the Lily leaps lightly 
from cover, unchecked by injudi- 
cious endeavours to keep her within 
a point of the wind, or to achieve 
any other impracticable experi- 
ment, for the darling is tender in 
the mouth, and is restive if not 
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gently handled, at first. But now 
she is settled to her work, and with 
the bit between her teeth, and 
every muscle tight and straight, like 
Paganini’s bow-string, she scuds 
away as though the ‘warlock of 
the rosy west’ were on her wake! 
Then tor a while she lingers and 
hesitates, and sways to and fro, lan- 
guidly, in very wantonness,—light 
and buoyant as a bubble upon the 
waves. But again the passion is 
upon her; brushing the foam be- 
hind her, she strikes her keel low 
and deep into the hissing water, 
and Sethe right out upon the 
beaten sea, as the English chargers 
swept upon the Russian gunners! 
Smooth to-day is the rough German 
Ocean as that tideless main across 
which ‘ the snow-limbed Aphrodite’ 
came smiling to her Paphian shrine; 
but the canvas is taut, and the water 
not an inch below the gun-wale, 
and sometimes a dash of spray 
breaks across the bow into our 
faces, for there is astiff land breeze 
on the weather quarter, just enough 
to make us think of a reef should 
it freshen out of those white colossal 
clouds that are clambering across 
the Caithness hills. Frankly, is 
there not a delicious charm in the 
clear sea, the morning light, the 
watery wind, and an exultant sense 
of liberty, which beats the Red 
Republic, with its musty common- 
laces, out of the field, as the frail 
oat, sustained by your own right 
hand, speeds away swiftly from the 
habitations of men, and the land 
behind you lessens and lessens till 
the sand-hills sink out of sight, and 
the water grows and grows till its 
blue line cuts the snow? So much 
so, that if a man had always such a 
pathway open to him to the free sea 
and the unfettered heaven, almost 
any excess of political tyranny—a 
Neapolitan despotism, a Russian 
serfdom —might be borne with 
comparative cheerfulness. For my 
own part, at least, I should think 
it a more efficacious antidote than 
that with which poor, quixotic, loyal- 
hearted Lovelace was forced to con- 
tent himself in his damp cell at the 
Gatehouse :— 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent am< quiet take 

That for an hermitage ; 
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If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty.* 

But the sea is a treacherous play- 
thing,—like the tiger, which, accord- 
ing to the old notion, fondles and 
caresses the victim it intends to 
devour. It is impossible to live on 
the coast without witnessing many 
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painful and distressing scenes, and 
though these may not affect our 
love for the sea, still it is quite true 
that the more we come to know it the 
more we fear it. One of the most dis- 
astrous storms lremember happened 
about a dozen years ago at the 
fishing town on the other side of 
the Scamander. It was during the 












autumn herring season—towards 





* Why is Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta’ excluded from every edition of the English poets ? 
There are fewer of the faults of the age—conceit, coxcombry, affected and violent 
imagery—in his poetry than in that of any of his contemporaries ; and his smaller 
pieces especially are characterized by a measure of sweetness, grace, and natural 
simplicity which will allow them to stand a favourable comparison with any lyrics 
in our language. What can be more exquisite than these lines to Lucasta, entitled 
‘The Rose,’—lines as sweetly and richly-culoured as the rose-lyric in ‘ Maud’? 


THE ROSE. 
Sweet, serene, sky-like flower, 
Haste to adorn her bower ; 
From thy long cloudy bed, 
Shoot forth thy damask head. 


The startled blush of Flora ! 

The grief of pale Aurora, 
Who will contest no more ; 
Haste, haste, to strew her floor. 


Vermilion ball that’s given 

From lip to lip in heaven ; 
Love's couches coverlid ; 
Haste, haste, to make her bed. 


Dear offspring of pleas’d Venus, 
And jolly, plump Silenus ; 
Haste, haste, to deck the hair 
Of th’ only, sweetly fair. 
See ! rosy is her hower ; 
Her floor is all this flower : 
Her bed a rosy nest 
By a bed of roses press’d. 
But early as she dresses 
Why fly you her bright tresses ? 
Ah! I have found, I fear ; 
Because her cheeks are near, 


Very musical, too, are the lines in which the poet conveys to Amarantha his 
behest, ‘ that she would dishevel her hair.’ 


Amarantha, sweet and fair, 

Ah! braid no more that shining hair ! 
As my curious hand or eye 

Hovering round thee let it fly. 


Let it fly as unconfined 

As its calm ravisher, the wind ; 
Who hath left his darling east 
To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 


Every tress must be confest ; 
But neatly tangled at the best : 
Like a clue of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelled. 


We trust that Mr. Bell, in the excellent and scholarly edition of the English 
Poets on which he is engaged, will not neglect so sweet a singer as Lovelace. 
*Lucasta’ and the posthumous poems were published at the Chiswick Press in 1817 ; 


but a limited number of copies only were printed, and the two small volumes 
are now extremely scarce, 
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the end of August, I think; and 
as the previous evening, though 
sultry, had been fine, the whole 
fleet, consisting of some two or 
three hundred boats, had put to sea. 
About eleven o’clock, however, the 
wind suddenly rose, and before mid- 
night, when we went down to the 
harbour, it was blowing a gale from 
the east. 

The pier-head was crowded by 
the wives and daughters of the 
fishers, who had come down to wait 
the return of the boats. Many an 
anxious heart beat there as the 
darkness thickened overhead, and 
the wind whistled ominously through 
the shrouds of the vessels in port. 
But there was little said—the dread 
of the coming catastrophe had stilled 
the constitutional loquacity of the 
sex. A bright light flashed out a 
little way into the darkness, and 
struck clearly against the massive 
wall that protected the entrance to 
the channel from the east. On this 
a harbour pilot was stationed, and as 
his shadow wavered and flickered in 
the glare, we could see distinctly 
the tough and weather-beaten form 
of the old tar, in his round hat and 
pilot jacket, peering curiously into 
the mght. The wind continued to 
rise, and a white ghost-like line 
grew terribly distinct along the 
shore. The town clock was striking 
midnight, when a hail from the 
opposite side told us that the first 
boat was in sight. In another 
second it came within the flash of 
the light, and an interval of terrible 
suspense to all those who stood 
there followed. The blast was 
blowing right in shore, and the 
weather-pier of the harbour had to 
be fairly rounded before the sheet 
could be lowered—a feat which 
required no little nerve and hardi- 
hood. They were evidently brave 
and skilful fellows, however, who 
worked this boat. Through the 
heavy swell that would have borne 
them to destruction they held 
their own gallantly, and though 
they came in at prodigious speed, 
urged on by the swell and their 
great sail, which had only a single 
reef, they were past the light, and 
the pier-head, and the troubled 
faces, before the sheet came down. 
A hearty cheer greeted the men 
who had escaped, and as they 
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answered the hail, ‘ What boat?’ 
a poor young woman who stood 
beside us, white and speechless, 
burst into a passion of tears, and 
was taken away, sobbing hysteri- 
cally, to meet the husband whom 
she had seen rescued as it were 
out of the jaws of death. But the 
excitement was not over, for this 
was only one of three hundred 
boats, manned by some fifteen 
hundred men, who were still out in 
the stormy darkness among the 
angry waves. A few munutes 
elapsed, and one after another four 
black sails struggled out of the 
profound gloom, and three of them 
succeeded in making the harbour; 
but the last was not so fortunate. 
The men on board, as it appeared, 
were ‘ green hands,’—men who had 
left their plough or their Highland 
sheep-farm to earn a few pounds 
during the two months of the au- 
tumn fishing. Just as they reached 
the point they lowered their sail, 
and the boat, instantly losing 
way, was at the mercy of the swell, 
which carried it with inconceivable 
rapidity towards the white line of 
surf. Their oars were of no avail 
against such odds, and though they 
strove gallantly to repair their 
error, it was evident from the 
first that they were drifting hope- 
lessly to death. A rope, as they 
hurried past the pier-head, was 
thrown to them, but it snapped like 
a straw before it could be fastened. 
Past us they went—not thirty yards 
away,—the light streaming on the 
white horror of their faces as they 
struggled helplessly with their oars. 
The next swell bore them out of 
sight, and shivered the boat against 
the Witches’ Rock. The craft now 
came crowding in so swiftly, that 
every quarter ofan hour the harbour 
mouth was choked, and the tragedy 
just described repeated and re- 
seated. At the same time the 
chen light was extinguished by 
the violence of the gale, and a scene 
of confusion ensued—women weep- 
ing and fainting, men shouting 
and drowning, boats breaking away 
and dashing into the surf—which 
even Dante’s pen could not describe. 

When daylight dawned the whole 
of the fleet had either entered the 
harbour or been cast upon the 
shore. The wind fell just as the 
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first streaks appeared in the east, 
as suddenly as it had risen, and 
the sun rose brightly out of the 
treacherous water, and tinged with 
eas the fleecy shreds of cloud that 
ingered upon the horizon. Hay- 
ing seen the last boat enter, we 
walked down to the beach of the 
bay, which for more than a couple 
of miles was literally black with 
boats. Many dead bodies lay on 
the shore—some as though they 
slept, but most of them scarred and 
mangled,—the arms thrown tightly 
back, the faces blue and ghastly, 
the mouth rigid, with the death 
froth upon the lips. Every wave 
brought in a body—a heavy, inani- 
mate mass, only to be distin- 
guished, as it rocked to and fro, 
from the rest of the wreck by the 
blue shirting or the red handker- 
chief tied tightly round the waist. 
In a pool of water which the tide 
had left on the sand we found the 
body ofa man almost entirely naked, 
with a deep wound across the brow, 
which did not, however, so entirely 
disfigure his face as to prevent us 
recognising one of the hardiest sea- 
men of the town. He had evidently 
been prepared to swim when he 
found the crash inevitable, but the 
remorseless waves had cut the 
struggle short. Half a mile further 


A Storm on the North-East Coast. 


on we encountered a party of our 
fisher friends standing round their 
boat, which, with a great rent in 
one of its sides, lay half buried in 
the sand. I was much struck by 
an incident which one of them re- 
lated. As they were rushing along 
before the gale in the open sea, the 
light of the small lantern hanging 
across the boat's bow flashed sud- 
denly its clear light upon a large 
bird—one of the great northern 
divers, as they readily made out, for 
it was not more than a dozen yards 
from them, and they perfectly dis- 
tinguished the white line of feathers 
that seams the black plumage of 
the back. It was half way up the 
long swell on which they were 
rising, its head was cushioned upon 
its wing, and it lay in perfect secu- 
rity, sleeping quietly through the 
storm. But as they passed it the 
light and the rushing foam broke 
its slumbers, and looking hastily 
around, it uttered its wild startled 
wail, and dived into the abyss. 

Altogether it was a memorable 
destruction, and will long be re- 
membered with peculiar pain by the 
fishing population scattered along 
the north-eastern seaboard of Scot- 
land. 
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STANLEY’S SINAI AND PALESTINE* 


HOSE who are familiar with 

the writings of Canon Stanley 
might imagine the kind of work he 
would write on a subject so suited 
to him, and so fruitful in itself as 
the history and geography of Sinai 
and Palestine. It is a book per 
se, genial, original, sensible, lit up 
by a gentle enthusiasm, rich in 
unaffected learning, and clear of all 
those faults which make most travels 
in the Holy Land so wearisome and 
so unreal. There is perhaps a want 
of that philosophical power and 
thorough love of truth, which give 
the highest interest to books on 
great subjects. Occasionally we 
are tempted to ask what the propo- 
sition can be against which the 
writer thinks he is contending, and 
what evidence making in his favour 
he would regret as unsatisfactory. 
We could wish that he had asked 
himself more precisely what is the 
exact value of a certain degree of 
geographical accuracy as a guarantee 
of truth. Had Mr. Stanley written 
with a nicer logic and a more 
searching spirit of inquiry, he would 
have written a book of a higher and 
more permanent interest; but it 
must be confessed that he would 
probably not have written so 
pleasant a book, and certainly not 
so popular a one. When once we 
have made the deduction which 
candour forces us to admit with 
regard to this indistinctness of 
thought, we can find nothing in 
this admirable work which does not 
far exceed even all that the great 
promise of Mr. Stanley’s earlier 
writings led us to expect. For the 
first time, the Holy Land is really 
brought near to us; for the first 
time we see it as it is and as it has 
been, and for the first time we have 
been made to feel that the history, 
the manners, and the literature of 
the Jews were in a _ wonderful 
degree the reflection of the land in 
which they lived. Other men have 
travelled there, and written their 
travels, and uttered reflections and 
speculations on all they saw, but 
Mr. Stanley has done so much more 
than this, that he may almost be 





said to have discovered Palestine for 
us. Henceforward, every book of 
the Old and New Testament, every 
incident in the lives of the saints 
and prophets of Judea, will have a 
new meaning for us, because the 
country whisk witnessed their origin 
and occurrence has been trod and 
painted by a man of genius. 

In the winter of 1852 and in the 
spring of 1853, accompanied by 
three friends, Mr. Stanley, to use 
his own language, ‘ visited the well- 
known scenes of sacred history in 


Egypt, Arabia, and Syria.’ He 
does not attempt to give any 


detailed account of his travels, his 
object being to bring the recollec- 
tions of his journey to bear on the 
question how the history and geo- 
graphy of the chosen people are 
related. He endeavours to show 
how far the geographical features 
of the Holy Land influenced the 
national character and the forms of 
national expression, what light it 
throws on particular events, and 
how a poetical and proverbial use 
has come to be a of the geo- 
graphy of Palestine so much beyond 
any other instance in the geography 
of the world. In a _ concluding 
passage of his preface, Mr. Stanley 
describes in language so forcible and 
eloquent the peculiar connexion 
which for the traveller in these 
regions binds together the spots he 
traverses and the history on which 
his thoughts are dwelling, that we 
must place an extract before our 
readers. Any one may be sure that 
an author who could thus seize the 
general character of his subject 
would write something worth read- 
ing when he arrives at the details of 
his task. 

In fact, the whole journey, as it is 
usually taken by modern travellers, pre- 
sents the course of the history in a 
living parable before us, to which no 
other journey or pilgrimage can present 
any parallel. In its successive scenes, 
as in a mirror, is faithfully reflected the 
dramatic unity and progress which so 
remarkably characterises the Sacred 
History. The primeval world of Egypt 
is with us, as with the Israelites, the 
starting-point—the contrast—of all that 
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follows. With us, as with them, the 
Pyramids recede, and the Desert begins, 
and the wilderness melts into the hills 
of Palestine, and Jerusalem is the climax 
of the long ascent, and the consumma- 
tion of the Gospel History presents 
itself locally, no less than historically, 
as the end of the Law and the Prophets. 
And with us, too, as the glory of Pales- 
tine fades away into the ‘common day’ 
of Asia Minor and the Bosphorus, 
gleams of the Eastern light still con- 
tinue—first in the Apostolical labours, 
then, fainter and dimmer, in the begin- 
nings of ecclesiastical history, —Ephe- 
sus, Nica, Chalcedon, Constantinople ; 
and the life of European scenery and of 
Western Christendom completes by its 
contrast what Egypt and the East had 
begun. In regular succession at ‘sun- 
dry’ and ‘divers’ places, no less than 
‘in sundry times and divers manners,’ 
‘God spake in times past to our fathers ;’ 
and the local, as well as the historical 
diversity, is necessary to the ideal rich- 
ness and completeness of the whole. 

No part of the volume is more 
interesting than the introduction, 
which contains portions of letters 
written from Egypt. These letters 
are disjoined from the body of the 
work, as referring to a country not 
included in the title of the book; 
but they relate to a subject that is 
intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the children of Israel. Even 
the outward features of Sinai and 
Palestine cannot, as Mr. Stanley 
truly remarks, be properly appre- 
ciated without some endeavour to 
conceive the aspect which the 
valley of the Nile, with its singular 
imagery and scenery, offered to the 
successive generations of the de- 
scendants of Jacob. Mr. Stanley 
has the faculty — partly natural, 
partly derived from long habit and 
cians culture—of painting ina 
few words the salient features of a 
landscape, and impressing them on 
the memory of the reader. Directly 
he enters the Nile he begins to 
give us a profusion of happy ex- 
pressions, not exactly epigrammatiec, 
still less magniloquent, but vigo- 
rous because they are prompted 
by the eye that knows what to see, 
and uttered in a simple and intelli- 
gible manner. ‘The first thing,’ 
he tells us, ‘ that struck me, was the 
size of the Nile. One perceives 
what a sea-like stream it must have 
seemed to Greeks and Italians.’ 
Of Cairo he says, that it leaves a 





deep feeling, that ‘whatever there 
was of greatness or wisdom in those 
remote ages and those gigantic 
monuments, is now the inheritance 
not of the East, but of the West. 
The Nile, as it glides between the 
tombs of the Pharaohs and the 
city of the Caliphs, is indeed a 
boundary between the worlds.’ The 
valley of the Nile has often been 
described, and there is nothing new 
to be said of it, but the old familiar 
description seems new when it is so 
well given as by Mr. Stanley. ‘Im- 
mediately,’ he says, ‘above the 
brown and blue waters of the broad, 
calm, lake-like river rises a thick 
black bank of clod or mud, mostly 
iu terraces. Green— unutterably 
yreen—mostly at the top of these 
banks, though sometimes creeping 
down to the water’s edge, lies the 
land of Egypt.’ At a later period 
of his journey he speaks of the 
sound of the ungreased wheels of 
the Nubian water-works, which in 
the distance is like the hum of a 
mosquito. ‘How much,’ he says, 
‘that hum tells you of the state of 
the country, if you inquire into all 
its causes. The high banks which 
prevent the floods, the tropical heats 
which call for the labour of oxen 
instead of men, the constant need of 
water, and the wild costume of the 
people. We could find many 
passages like this, which show that 
Mr. Stanley travelled with eyes and 
ears open, and that all he heard and 
saw had a meaning for him, and may 
now, through his lively painting, 
become a part of the mental wealth 
of his countrymen. 

Short as it is, Mr. Stanley’s de- 
scription of the ruins of Upper 
Egypt conveys a more vivid im- 
pression than many more extended 
accounts of that great region of 
wonders. Rameses, the great con- 
queror and builder, the scourge of 
Asia and the second founder of 
Thebes, seems to have had a pe- 
culiar interest for the imaginative 
traveller; and every time that an 
occasion arises for the mention of 
his name, some tribute is paid to the 
greatness of this glory of the early 
world. At Ipsambul, the features 
of Rameses are to be seen magnified 
to gigantic proportions, and repeated 
in three different statues. Mr. 
Stanley studied attentively the 
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countenance of the hero, and tells 
us that he noticed three peculiarities 
besides that of profound tranquil- 
lity, united perhaps with something 
of scorn: first, the length of the 
face, compared with that of most 
others that one sees in the sculp- 
tures; secondly, the curl of the tip 
of the nose; thirdly, the overlap- 
ping and fall of the under-lip. Else- 
where he dwells on the extraordinary 
contrast presented by the serenity 
and the savageness of the kings: 
‘Rameses, with the placid smile, 
grasping the shrieking captives by 
the hair; and Ammon, with the 
smile no less placid,’ giving him the 
falchion to smite them. It is dan- 
gerous, perhaps, to substitute the 
impression which, without having 
seen these marble deities, we may 
conceive they would produce for 
that which their presence has ac- 
tually awakened, or we should feel 
inclined to fancy Mr. Stanley was 
scarcely correct in saying that the 
‘whole impression is that gods and 
men were slow to move, slow to 
think ; but when they did move or 


think, their work was done with the 


force and violence of giants.’ Is 
not this to confound the actual with 


the ideal? Ancient Egyptians 
worked, not like gianis but like 
men; not with any greater force 
than the Assyrians or Romans, per- 
haps not with greater than the fol- 
lowers of Alaric and Attila; cer- 
tainly not with greater than those 
of Cortes or of Clive. But the 
Egyptians had a profound and 
poetical sense of the sublimity of 
repose; they had also a sense of 
the awe which vast size always 
awakens in man, and therefore 
they made their gods so grand in 
their solemn stillness, and with 
features so far beyond the features 
of men. 

The majesty and the wonder of 
Thebes have been too often dwelt 
on for us to notice at length all that 
Mr, Stanley has to say of them, but 
we cannot pass over entirely in 
silence his eloquent picture of what 
in characteristic language he calls 
the ‘tombs of the kings, the West- 
minster Abbey of Thebes ; and the 
tombs of the princes and priests, 
its Canterbury Cathedral.’ No- 
thing, he tells us, that had ever 
been said about them had prepared 
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him for their extraordinary gran- 
deur. Two ideas seemed to reign 
through the various sculptures ; 
First, the endeavour to reproduce, 
as far as possible, the life of man, so 
that the mummy of the dead king, 
whether in his long sleep or on his 
awakening, might still be encom- 
passed by the old familiar objects ; 
secondly, the conducting the king 
to the world of death. Endless pro- 
cessions of jackal-headed gods and 
monstrous forms of genii, good and 
evil, increasing in number and com- 
plexity as the immense granite sar- 
cophagus in which the king was to 
lie was approached, form the subject 
of the gorgeous decoration which is 
now so marvellous a spectacle to 
modern eyes. It is a curious fact, 
that although every precaution was 
taken in the construction of the 
tombs to disguise the situation of 
the sarcophagus, and though the 
tomb was closed up directly the 
king was buried, in no instance has 
the mummy been discovered by 
modern explorers. And yet the 
tombs themselves remain so fresh, 
so unaltered, so secure from the 
ravages of time or man, that they 
are not so much pages of history to 
us, as actual portions of the past let 
into the framework of the history of 
an age that is farther off from us 
than the age of Abraham and Isaac. 
Mr. Stanley points out the signifi- 
cance of these relics in the following 
observations :— 

To have seen the Tombs of Thebes is 
to have seen the Egyptians as they lived 
and moved before the eyes of Moses— 
is to have seen the utmost display of 
funereal grandeur which has ever pos- 
sessed the human mind, To have seen 
the Royal Tombs is more than this—it 
is to have seen the whole religion of 
Egypt unfolded as it appeared to the 
greatest powers of Egypt, at the most 
solemn moments of their lives. And 
this can be explored only on the spot. 
Only a very small portion of the mytho- 
logical pictures of the Tombs of the 
Kings has ever been represented in 
engravings. The mythology of Egypt, 
even now, strange to say, can be stu- 
died only in the caverns of the Valley 
of the Kings. 

After he has passed the Red Sea, 
Mr. Stanley begins the proper sub- 
ject of his work, He is in the Pen- 
insula of Sinai. The interest which 
attaches to this peninsula is neces- 
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sarily inferior to that which makes 
the name of Judea dear to every 
Christian heart; but the barren 
desert of Sinai, Mr. Stanley re- 
marks, has this peculiar claim on 
our attention, that it witnessed the 
beginning of all that can properly 
be called history, and that the asso- 
ciations stamped on it by the wan- 
derings of the Jews have not been 
obliterated or interfered with by 
the occurrence of any subsequent 
great events on the same ground. 
Our readers are probably aware that 
the exact route taken by the Jews 
is one of the great antiquarian and 
topographical puzzles which vex the 
learned. With his usual quict sense, 
Mr. Stanley points out that one 
chief cause of the difficulty is, that 
each traveller takes one route only, 
and naturally wishes to prove that 
the Israelites wandered in exactly 
the same direction as he did. The 
learning requisite to understand the 
question is so minute, that we will 
not enter into the results at which 
Mr. Stanley thinks he may arrive, 
and gives, not by any means as cer- 
tainties, but as probabilities, to be 
pence with diffidence. But 
uis general description of the pen- 
insula is so excellent and so sug- 
gestive, that we must notice its 
principal points. 

Of the three geological elements 
which comprise the peninsula itself, 
the first and the most extensive is 
the northern table-land of lime- 
stone, which is known as the Desert 
of the ‘Tih,’ or the Wanderings. 
This plateau is succeeded by the 
sandstone mountains which form 
the first approach to the higher 
Sinaitic range. A narrow belt of 
sand divides the table-land from the 
mountains, and this is the only place 
in the whole peninsula where sand 
is to be found. Our notion of a 
desert is so completely borrowed 
from the deserts of Africa, that we 
are apt to imagine that the wander- 
ings of the Israelites took them 
through interminable wastes of 
sand. Whatever their other suffer- 
ings may have been, they at any 
rate escaped this, The mountains 
of the Tor, as they are called, suc- 
ceed the outlying hills, which are 
bordered by the sand; and it was 
among these mountains, rising in 
their highest points to the height of 
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more than gooo feet, that the law 
was given to Israel. 

If we could look on these moun- 
tains from a point above them, so 
as to catch their whole configu- 
ration, we should see them form 
themselves into a triangle, skirted 
by three strips of level ground, 
from which rugged passes lead into 
the hills, beginning with a gradual 
slope, but ending in a staircase of 
rock, like (to use Mr. Stanley’s 
comparison) the Puertas of the 
Andalusian table-land. The cluster 
itself consists of two formations, 
sandstone and granite or porphyry, 
the former constituting the north- 
ern, the latter the southern 
division, Sandstone and granite 
alike lend the strong red hue which, 
mixed with dark green, gives so 
remarkable an appearance to the 
scenery. Here and there long 
streaks of purple, running from top 
to bottom, diversify the colouring. 
Another feature of these mountains, 
only less peculiar than these singu- 
larities of hue, is the infinite com- 
plication of jagged peaks and 
varied ridges. The desolation that 
pervades them is complete. They 
are ‘the Alps unclothed,’ stripped 
of vegetation, and without any 
of those verdure-covered hollows 
which make bright spots in almost 
every great range of mountains. 
Their bareness and some peculiarity 
in the atmosphere produces a deep 
stillness aa consequent reverbe- 
ration in the human voice, which 
must be one of the most striking 
characteristics of Mount Sinai. 
Mysterious noises are said to be 
heard from the summits of the 
higher peaks, and every sound 
travels to an almost incredible 
distance. The valleys of this moun- 
tain range are the dry water-courses, 
for which we have no word, as they 
belong to a scenery so different 
from that of Europe, and which 
are therefore generally spoken of 
under their Arabian name, ‘ Wady.’ 
These wadys give to the desert its 
boundaries, its form, and its means 
of communication. Clad in a thin 
coating of vegetation, they offer to 
the eye of the traveller the only 
spots of green which he can see, 
except where the few perennial 
springs create an oasis. Even this 
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traces with a detailed and graphic 
icturesqueness, may serve to show 
ow peculiar was the scenery, and 
how strange and solemn the region, 
in which the infancy of Israel as an 
independent nation was nursed. 

A chapter on the general features 
of Palestine precedes the description 
of particular localities. The most 
striking characteristic of the Jews, 
that they were a secluded people, 
set apart from the rest of the 
world, is reflected in, as it was 
partly, no doubt, caused by, the 
physical structure and position of 
the land in which heey lived. On 
the east, the great Assyrian desert 
formed a barrier in front of those 
nomadic tribes which were here the 
outpost of Israel; and the vast 
fissure of the Jordan valley must 
have acted asa deep interior trench. 
From Egypt, the inhabitants of 
Palestine were protected by ‘that 
great and terrible wilderness’ which 
rolled like a sea between the valley 
of the Nile and the valley of the 
Jordan. The two accessible sides 
were the west and north; but the 
west was only accessible by sea. 
On the northern frontier, the 
ranges of Lebanon afforded some- 
thing of a protection; but the gate 
between the two ranges was open, 
and it was through the long valley 
of Cela Syria that the hosts of 
Syrian al Assyrian conquerors 
found their way. 

Two other features of the terri- 
tory of Palestine immediately pre- 
sent themselves as intimately con- 
nected with its history—viz., its 
smallness and its central situation. 
The traveller, as Mr. Stanley ob- 
serves, is surprised, even after all 
that he has heard, at passing in one 
long day from the capital of Judea 
to that of Samaria, or at seeing 
within eight hours three such spots 
as Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jeru- 
salem. Nor is the narrowness of 
the territory less remarkable than 
the smallness. From almost every 
high point in the country its whole 
breadth is visible; and the view 
embraces the purple wall of the 
Moab hills and the glittering waters 


of the Mediterranean. But this 
small territory derived from its 
central situation an importance 
beyond that arising from the 


natural advantages of its construc- 
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tion. It was on the high road from 
Babylon to Egypt, and was thus 
the prize for which these two great 
powers contended, as afterwards it 
was the scene of the contests be- 
tween the descendants of Seleucus 
and the descendants of Ptolemy ; 
and after the West rose as a new 
‘oe antagonistic to the East, it 
ecame the battle-field of many a 
struggle between Rome and Asia. 
There was a typical, though not an 
exact physical, truth in the notion 
of the early Church, that Jerusalem 
was the centre of the earth. 
Palestine is now so pre-eminently 
a land of ruins, it is so desolate and 
barren, that travellers are tempted 
to ask whether this can be indeed 
the land flowing with milk and 
honey. Mr. Stanley returns a two- 
fold answer. The Palestine we 
now see is not the Palestine on 
which Joshua entered. It was 
then held by a flourishing popu- 
lation, and was rich in a resource 
that, once gone, is replaced with 
difficulty — that of an abundant 
vegetation. The destruction of the 
great woods which once covered the 
mountains, has not only caused a 


loss in the want of timber and 
foliage, but has increased the 


drought, and thus brought on a 
wide-spread barrenness. Nor, in 
the second place, ought we to 
employ the notions of fertility de- 
rived from the moist and well-til- 
led valleys and plains of Western 
Europe as a standard by which to 
judge the natural wealth of Pales- 
tine. Compared with Egypt or 
Assyria, Palestine might well be 
called a land of promise. Egypt 
was dependent on a single river; a 
few yards divided the rich black 
mud of the Nile from the burning 
wastes of the Lybian Desert, while 
Palestine was emphatically a ‘land 
of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths, that spring out of plains 
and mountains.” The abundance 
of milk from its cattle on a thousand 
hills, of honey from its forests and 
its thymy shrubs, was to be seen in 
no other country among the civi- 
lized nations of the East. 

The Holy Land presents an ex- 
traordinary variety of structure and 
temperature. ‘Such a country,’ 
says Mr. Stanley, ‘furnished the 
natural theatre of a history and lite- 
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rature which was destined to spread 
into nations accustomed to the most 
various climates and imagery.’ ‘ The 
life of a Bedouin tribe, of an agricul- 
tural people, of seafaring cities, the 
extremes of barbarism and of civiliz- 
ation, the aspects of plain and of 
mountain, a tropical, an eastern, 
and almost a northern climate, were 
all united.’ Amidst this great di- 
versity of the physical features, the 
predominant one was the mountain- 
ous character of the country. Pa- 
lestine is a mass of mountains ris- 
ing from the western level of the 
sea and the eastern level of the 
desert, and cut asunder by the val- 
ley of the Jordan from north to 
south, and the valley of Jezreel 
from east to west. Jerusalem is of 
nearly the same elevation as Skid- 
daw ; and one striking consequence 
of the elevation of the whole mass 
of the country is, that every high 
point commands a wide prospect, 
and offers those extended views 
which met the eyes of Abraham and 
Lot, of Balaam and of Moses. The 
several heights were occupied by 
fenced cities. We hear of the ‘ cities 
great and walled up to_ heaven,’ 
which terrified the outs spies. 
On these hills were the natural 
altars, the high-places which formed 
so conspicuous a feature in the esta- 
blished, as well as the idolatrous, 
worship of the twelve tribes. 
Curiously enough, too, the hills, not 
the lowlands, of Palestine were the 
most easy prey of the invader. The 
Israelites, a nation of infantry, were 
able to seize on the heights; but 
the places that were protected by the 
cavalry and chariots of the plain 
long resisted them. The valleys 
were the scenes of danger for the 
ancient Jew, and now the mountains 
are still the seats of security for the 
inhabitants of Judea. The wander- 
ing Arabs ravage the plains, but do 
not attack the villages in the hills; 
and thus, in remarkable contrast to 
other half-civilized countries like 
Spain or Greece, the mountains of 
Palestine are the abodes of peace, 
and the valleys are exposed to ravage 
and robbery. 

It is one of Mr. Stanley’s excel- 
lences, that although he feels all the 
enthusiasm that scenery can inspire, 
he is not the victim of his sensibi- 
lity, and rigidly adheres to unques- 
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tionable fact. He points out, for 
instance, that a person who could 
call the scenery of Palestine beauti- 
ful, must have very erroneous no- 
tions as to what constitutes beauty. 
‘The tangled and featureless hills 
of the lowlands of Scotland are per- 
haps the nearest likeness accessible 
to ‘Englishmen, of the general land- 
scape of Palestine south of the plain 
of Esdraelon.’ The hills are rounded, 
and chiefly of a grey colour, and 
are, for the most part, bare of tim- 
ber. The only brightness of colour- 
ing to relieve the eye is seen in the 
masses of wild flowers, and espe- 
cially of scarlet anemones, tulips, 
and poppies that Spring scatters 
around. The trees are small and 
ineffective. Cedars are confined to 
Lebanon. Excepting on the table- 
land of Gilead, oaks only grow, and 
even in ancient times only grew, as 
solitary trees, or in very small 
groups, too small to give any cha- 
racter to the landscape. The palm, 
which the Roman coin has associated 
so intimately with the conquest of 
Judea, is of very rare occurrence. 
So uniform is the prospect, so 
stunted the vegetation, that the eye 
takes anxious heed of every object 
that breaks the monotony, and fas- 
tens eagerly on a palm standing by 
itself, or on mountain-tops like those 
of Hermon or Tabor, whiok assume 
a bold and peculiar form. 

When a book deserves nothing 
but eulogy, when the writer inspires 
constant confidence in his state- 
ments, and when the greater part 
of all that admits of question in 
his volume could only be ques- 
tioned by travelling through the 
distant countries of which he 
writes, we have little to do in calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
work, but to select such portions as 
afford the best index of the whole, 
and to give a summary of their con- 
tents. This chapter on the general 
position and scenery of Palestine is 
perhaps that which, taken by itself, 
would most adequately show what 
the whole work is like, and we have 
therefore given, as much as possible 
in Mr. Stanley’s language, what 
appear to us its principal contents. 
To follow the same plan where Mr. 
Stanley enters on the minute points 
of special localities, would lead us 
far beyond our limits; but we will 
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endeavour to indicate the chief 
topics of which he treats. We will 
do this briefly, for it is not a book 
of which we wish to save our readers 
the trouble of reading the contents ; 
but rather one of which, the oftener 
and more carefully they read it, 
the more highly they will think. 

Mr. Stanley begins with the tribe 
of Judah and the city of Jerusalem. 
The hill country of Judea is the 
part of Palestine which best exem- 
plifies its characteristic scenery— 
‘the rounded hills, the broad yal- 
leys, the scanty vegetation, the vil- 
lages or fortresses, sometimes stand- 
ing, more frequently in ruins, on the 
hill-tops, the wells in every valley, 
the vestiges of terraces, whether for 
corn or wine.’ Jerusalem is situ- 
ated on the edge of one of the highest 
table-lands of the country. Made 
at once defensible and compact by 
the ravines that skirt three of its 
sides, and yet capable of growth by 
being open on the west, it seems 
el by nature to be the capi- 
tal of the country in which it stands. 
mares on the side of Olivet, it is 
not shut in by mountains, although 
the distant line of the Moab moun- 
tains seems to rise like a wall against 
invaders from the east. It was so 
situated with regard to the rest of 
the Holy Land, that ‘every wan- 
derer, every conqueror, every tra- 
veller, who has trod the central 
route of Palestine from north to 
south, must have passed through the 
table-land of Jerusalem.’ In every 
approach to the city, the most strik- 
ing feature is the long line of walls 
and towers. Jerusalem must at all 
times have needed fortifications, not 
only when it was a ‘ city of pa'aces,’ 
but ever since it first rose as a place 
of refuge against the wandering 
tribes of the lowlands. When we 
pass the walls which still make 
Jerusalem strong, and give it its 
look of grey antiquity, every yard 
almost has its associations, and has 
been the scene, or the reputed scene, 
of some memorable event. We will 
not enter on those details of the 
interior, which can only be interest- 
ing when discussed at length, and 
will content ourselves with extract- 
ing a striking passage in which Mr. 
Stanley conveys his brief impres- 
sions of the Holy City. 

Jerusalem is one of the few places of 
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which the first impression is not the best. 
No doubt the first sight—the first mo- 
ment when from the ridge of hills which 
divide the valley of Rephaim from the 
valley of Bethlehem one sees the white 
line crowning the horizon, and knows 
that it is Jerusalem—is a moment never 
to be forgotten. But there is nothing 
in the view itself to excite your feelings. 
Nor is there even when the Mount of 
Olives heaves in sight, nor when ‘the 
horses’ hoofs ring on the stones of the 
streets of Jerusalem.’ Nor is there in 
the surrounding outline of hills on the 
distant horizon. Nebi-Samuel is indeed 
a high and distinguished point, and 
Ramah and Gibeah both stand out, but 
they and all the rest in some degree 
partake of that featureless character 
which belongs to all the hills of Judza, 
as does Olivet itself. In one respect no 
one need quarrel with this first aspect 
of Jerusalem. So far as localities have 
any concern with religion, it is well to 
feel that Christianity, even in its first 
origin, was nurtured in no romantic 
scenery ; that the discourses in the walks 
to and from Bethany, and in earlier times 
the Psalms and Prophecies of David 
and Isaiah, were not as in Greece the 
offspring of oracular cliffs and grottoes, 
but the simple outpouring of souls which 
thought of nothing but God and man. 
Tt is not, however, inconsistent with 
this view to add, that though not roman- 
tic—though at first sight bare and pro- 
saic in the extreme,—there does at last 
grow up about Jerusalem a beauty as 
poetical as that which hangs over Athens 
and Rome. 


From Judea we proceed to the 
‘Heights and the Passes of Benja- 
min.’ Its situation gave a consider- 
able importance to this smallest of 
the tribes. None, except perhaps 
Manasseh, contained such important 
means of communication with the 
adjacent plains ; none possessed such 
conspicuous heights, whether for 
defence or for high-places of worship. 
Of the eastern pass—for the passes 
all run from east to west or west to 
east—Jericho was the key. By this 
ass Joshua went into central Pa- 
featine after the fall of Jericho; 
along this pass Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer made their adven- 
turous attack on the great host of 
the Philistines; and by this way 
Sennacherib passed with the armies 
of Assyria to meet his terrible over- 
throw in sight of the Holy City. 
The western passes of Beth-horon 
witnessed the great battle in which 
the five kings were smitten by the 
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arm of Joshua. The western pas- 
sage led up to the sanctuary of 
Gibeon; the eastern to the still 
greater sanctuary of Bethel. Here 
Abraham saw the view which was 
to be what Pisgah was to Moses, 
when the father of the great nation 
looked to every quarter of the hea- 
vens, and heard that all he saw was 
to be the possession of his seed. 
The narrow territory of Benjamin 
soon melts into the hills which reach 
to the plain of Esdraelon, and which 
are known by the name of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim. The connexion 
between the peculiarities of this 
mountain country and its history is, 
as in Judah, most strikingly exem- 
plified by a view of its sacred and 
capital cities. The chief are Shiloh 
and Shechem. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Mr. 
Stanley, in speaking of the former, 
‘there is no place in Palestine that 
more forcibly illustrates the remark 
inwhich I have contrasted the sacred 
localities of Palestine with those of 
Greece.’ Delphi, and Lebadea, and 
the Styx are so strongly marked by 
every accompaniment of external 
nature as at once to proclaim their 
position as the natural, the inevitable 
seats of the oracles of the nation. 
But Shiloh is so utterly featureless, 
that from the time of Jerome till 
the year 1838 its real site was com- 
letely forgotten. Shiloh was se- 
ett as the seat of the sacred tent 
because it was the place of the last 
encampment of the wanderers, and 
has no other physical advantages 
for the establishment of a sanc- 
tuary than those of seclusion and a 
central situation. The chiets of the 
new nation took up their permanent 
abode in the more attractive valley 
of Shechem. This, the first halting- 
place of Abraham, the first settle- 
ment of Jacob, the first capital of 
the Conquest, now the sanctuary of 
the small Samaritan sect, ‘ the oldest 
and the smallest in the world,’ is 
situated in the widest and most 
beautiful of the plains of the Ephra- 
imite mountains. One mass of corn 
extends unbroken by boundary or 
hedge, from the midst of which start 
up olive trees, and far away in the 
distance is caught the first glimpse 
of the snowy Hermon. Six miles 
from Shechem, following the course 
of the same green and watered val- 
ley, the traveller finds himeelf in a 
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wide basin encircled with hills, where 
Omri built his palace, around which 
grew up, under the name of Sama- 
ria, the capital of the kingdom. 
‘It was,’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘as 
though Versailles had taken the 
place of Paris, or Windsor of Lon- 
don.’ 

We must omit to notice Mr. 
Stanley’s description of the moun- 
tain plain, which contains, among 
other things, a valuable refutation 
of that kind of biblical interpreta- 
tion which persists in saying that 
Tyre is ruined, although its import- 
ance is daily increasing, because we 
wish to say a few words with respect 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
There seems no end to the singu- 
larities which mark the course of the 
great river of Palestine, although 
they may all be traced to the de- 
pression of its channel. From leav- 
ing the Sea of Galilee, to its end, the 
Jordan adds hardly a single element 
of civilization to the long tract 
through which it rushes. The depth 
of the valley in the bottom of which 
it flows, prevents its waters escaping, 
like those of the Nile, to fertilize any- 
thing beyond its own immediate bed. 
Inside this deep groove, a tropical 
temperature calls out into almost 
unnatural vigour whatever vegeta- 
tion receives the life-giving touch 
of the water, but withers up every 
particle of verdure beyond their 
reach. And the wonders of the 
Jordan are eclipsed by those of the 
Dead Sea. This curious inland lake, 
thirteen hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, is the 
most depressed sheet of water in 
the world. Its basin is a steaming 
cauldron, a ‘ bowl which, from the 
peculiar temperature and deep 
cavity in which it is situated, can 
never be filled to overflowing ;’ for 
the river cannot furnish a supply ex- 
ceeding the demand made by the rapid 
evaporation. The general aspect of 
the Sea of Death, in all its desola- 
tion and sterility, has often been 
described, but never, perhaps, so 
well as in the following passage :— 

Gradually, within the last mile from 
the Dead Sea, the river melts into its 
grave in a tame and sluggish stream, 
still, however, of sufficient force to carry 
its brown waters far into the bright 
green sea, Along the desert-shore, the 
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of its sterility. Thus the few living 
creatures which the Jordan washes down 
into its waters, are destroyed. Hence 
arises the unnatural buoyancy and the 
intolerable nausea to taste and touch, 
which raise to the highest pitch the con- 
trast between its clear, bitter waves and 
the soft, fresh, turbid stream of its 
parent river. Strewn along its desolate 
margin lie the most striking memorials 
of this last conflict of life and death ; 
trunks and branches of trees, torn down 
from the thickets of the river-jungle by 
the violence of the Jordan, thrust out 
into the sea, and thrown up again by 
its waves, dead and barren as itself, 
The dead beach—so unlike the shell- 
covered shores of the two seas between 
which it lies, the Sea of Tiberias and 
the Gulf of Akaba—shelves gradually 
into the calm waters. A deep haze— 
that which, to earlier ages, gave the ap- 
pearance of ‘the smoke going up for 
ever and ever,’—veils its southern extre- 
mity, and almost gives it the dim hori- 
zon of a real sea. 

The northern portion of Pales- 
tine, that on which the traveller 
enters on descending from the hills 
of Manasseh, embraces two great 
spheres of interest: the Plain of 

sdraelon and Galilee. The Plain 
of Esdraelon is a wide rent of about 
twelve miles in width, between the 
mass of southern Palestine, with 
its rounded and featureless hills, 
and the bolder mountains of the 
north, which are the outermost 
spurs of Lebanon. It consists of 
an uneven plain, running right from 
the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, to the valley of 
the Jordan on the east; its widest 
and most central portion forming 
the Plain of Megiddo. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
says Mr. Stanley, ‘its greatest pe- 
culiarity is the sight of a prospect 
so wide, so long, and so rich, with 
so slight a trace of water; the 


Kishon is still within a few miles of . 


its mouth a mere winter torrent.’ 
Carmel rises on the south-west, and 
Tabor on the north-east. This plain 
was the great battle-field of Israel. 
Here Deborah and Barak fought 
against Sisera, here Gideon over- 
threw the Midianites, and here 
Saul fell, on the slopes of Gilboa, 
and Josiah lost the great battle of 
Megiddo. On the north of this 
— rise the hills of Galilee, which, 
being a part of Hermon, partake 
of the jagged outline, of the varied 
vegetation, and of the high upland 
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hollows, which characterize the 
Lebanon range. It is one peculi- 
arity of the Galilean hills, as dis- 
tinct from those of Ephraim or 
Judah, that tiey contain, or sustain, 
green basins of table-land just 
below their topmost ridges. Such 
abasinis Nazareth. Fifteen gently 
rounded hills meet in an enclosure, 
‘around which they rise, like the 
edge of a shell, to guard it from 
intrusion.” Its perfect seclusion 
constitutes its especial fitness for 
the scenes it witnessed. It is 
needless to say that the most im- 
= feature of the landscape of 
ralilee is its lake. Situated in a 
deep basin, it has a climate so much 
hotter than that of the adjacent 
highlands as to border its shores 
with a luxuriant and tropical vege- 
tation. It is about as long as 
Windermere, but considerably 
broader. In the days of the Gospel 
history it was the centre of all 
kinds of activity. It was the seat 
of great fisheries. ‘It was to the 
Roman Palestine almost what the 
manufacturing districts are to 
England ;’ and yet this lake, busy 
with the stir of men, was sur- 
rounded by desert solitude. Ac- 
tivity in the midst of repose was 
the characteristic of the scenes in 
which Christianity was first taught, 
as it is of the religion there preached, 
and of the life there exemplified 
and inculeated. 

At the conclusion of the volume 
Mr. Stanley places a chapter on the 
connection of the localities of Pales- 
tine with the Gospel history and 
teaching. This de ter is, as it 
were, the reward he es earned for 
himself as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, by his accurate observation, 
his feeling for the beauties and 
varieties of landscape, and his real 
acquaintance with his subject. He 
is enabled to illustrate the parables 
of Judea, the parables of the Vine- 
yard, the Fig-tree, the Shepherd, 
and the Good Samaritan, as well 
as those of Galilee, the parables 
drawn from the corn-fields, the 
birds and the fisheries, by number- 
less recollections of the country in 
which they were spoken. He.shows 
how the obvious sights of the Sea 
of Galilee suggested the leading 
topics of the Sermon of the Mount, 
the city on the hill, the birds and 
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flowers, and the torrent. Lastly, he 
draws from all that he has said the 
natural conclusion, and makes us 
see how real this teaching was, how 
homely yet how universal, and how 
the human and the divine were 
united in it. The theme is one too 
sacred for us to touch on at length, 
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and we must therefore leave it to 
our readers to go over it for them- 
selves. No one can lay down Mr. 


Stanley’s volume disappointed, and 
no one can fail to acknowledge that 
here he has found a book at once 
wise, charming, and instructive. 






PIUS IX. AND LORD PALMERSTON.* 
N DE MONTALEMBERT has 


* written, as usual, a pam- 
phlet, which, could it have been 
pronounced as a discourse from 
the tribune, would have produced 
what the French reporters used 
to call sensation vive et pro- 
longée. It is a defence of Pius IX., 
lively, ingenious, and eloquent, con- 
structed in the main in strict and 
sagacious adherence to the well- 
known Old Bailey practice of the 
counsel for an indefensible defen- 
dant, of abusing the plaintiff’s at- 
torney. In one point indeed M. de 
Montalembert has overstepped the 
limits of this prudent reserve, by 
complaining that the Congress of 
Paris, while announcing the non- 
intervention principle, nevertheless 
made itself a judge of absent and 
unrepresented sovereigns, and in- 
dulged an ‘avid and world-wide 
public’ with ‘a criticism on their 
authority and a censure on their 
conduct,’ (p. 8). For what does a 
congress of great powers assemble, 
but to discuss, criticise, and if need 
be censure the authority and con- 
duct, of all members of the European 
family, on all matters important to 
their common welfare? The free 
expression of their collective opinion, 
so far from infringing, seems the 
only effective means of maintaining 
and enforeing the principle of non- 
intervention. That subjects worthy 
of discussion have been left un- 
noticed, may be regretted; but this 
does not impugn the correctness, and 
ought not to lessen the weight, of 
decisions deliberately given, each of 
which history and future ages ought 
to examine, and will consider, on 
its own individual merits. 

For King Bomba—from an ex- 
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gee in p. 10—it appears that 
{. de Montalembert does not hold 
a brief; and the sum and substance 
of his charge against the Congress 
and Lord Palmerston is, that in a 
protocol of the Congress, and a 
speech of the Minister, the condition 
of affairs at Rome has been de- 
scribed as abnormal and unsatisfac- 
tory. Now the question raised by 
such a charge as this is precisely 
the question which M. de Monta- 
lembert’s pamphlet most carefully 
and dexterously avoids. Innot one 
of its seventy-two pages do we find 
his belief distinctly stated, although 
throughout it is implied, that the 
condition of Rome is either satisfac- 
tory or normal. He does not at- 
tempt to show the fallacy of the im- 
~~ which prevails on the pub- 
ic mind, not only in England and 
Piedmont, but throughout the 
world, that if the French troops 
were withdrawn from Rome to- 
morrow, the Pope would be ejected 
next day, to be brought back in a 
few weeks by another army in the 
white uniform of Austria. He con- 
tents himself with sneering at a 
European Congress, presided over 
by a Minister whose name ends in 
ski, for taking no steps, making no 
signs towards the restoration of 
the nationality of Poland, with as- 
serting that England’s Indian and 
Ionian governments have rivalled 
the severities and atrocities perpe- 
trated in Hungary and Italy, and 
with weaving an historical argument 
of needless length, to prove that the 
principle of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy has always been to 
bully the weak, and truckle to the 
strong; and that while he said in his 
haste that the King of Greece was a 
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liar and a cheat, and the Pope a 
tyrant, he turned, in a spirit of 
Christian patience, his left cheek 
—probably with his tongue in it— 
to the Yankee palm, which had so 
sonorously smitten the right. These 
sheers, assertions, arguments, may 
or may not be just and true, they at 
least raise questions fruitful of de- 
bate. But they are all foreign to 
the point at issue, and that so able 
a debater as M. de Montalenibert 
should have taken refuge in them, 
and have so carefully given that 
point the go by, is to us one of the 
strongest ‘proofs that that point at 
least will not bear discussion. 

It is still more remarkable that 
M. de Montalembert should have 
cited the somewhat bombastic ‘ allo- 
cution’ of Napoleon I. (p. 34), and 
the sensible speech of Lord Lans- 
downe (p. 29). Napoleon defends 
the position of the Pope as an inde- 
caaieet temporal sovereign, on the 
ground that his spiritual decrees, 

ronounced at Rome, are received 
by those whom they concern with 
more readiness and less suspicion 
than if they were issued by a pontiff 
seated at Paris or Vienna. Lord 
Lansdowne says that all countries 
having Roman-Catholic subjects 
have a direct interest in the con- 
dition of the Roman States, and in 
taking care that the Pope is left to 
exercise his spiritual authority with- 
out the interference of other Powers. 
These reasonable opinions appear to 
us to makerather against than for the 
argument of M. de Montalembert, 
who wishes his readers to believe, 
what he will not himself venture to 
say, that the present condition of 
Rome is normal and satisfactory. 

To ordinary observers, a_ Pope, 
maintained in his capital by French 
bayonets, and delegating his autho- 
rity in the Legations or elsewhere to 
Austrian ge nerals, seems to be on 
the high road to, if not already 
arrived at, the state of dependence 
which the French emperor and the 
English statesman deprecated. A 
py ontiff whose throne and revenues 

depend on the will of two emperors, 
must now and then find, we con- 
ceive, a good deal of diffic ulty in 
keeping imperial fingers out of the 
papal pie. He may, if he possess 
the genius of the Pauls and the 
Clements of other times, succeed in 
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working upon the personal jealousies 
and interests of his powerful allies ; 
but he can maintain his general 
independence only by sacrificing 
‘here a little and there a little’ of 
his sovereign rights in matters 
sacred or secular. An ordinary man 
so situated will be as little likely to 
‘lay his spiritual game off his own 
m4 as he would be under the 
arrangements of some new congress 
which might agree to place the tiara 
alternately on the heads of the arch- 
bishops of Paris or Vienna. 

One of M. de Montalembert’s 
strictures upon England and her 
parliament — strictures which we 
admit no one has more right than 
himself to make, after his liberal 
appreciation in a former work of the 
sterling qualities of our institutions 
—is well worthy of the attention of 
all the politicians, of whatever de- 
gree, to whose sense or nonsense 
spoken in the two Housas a free 
press gives a circulation which the 
mere writings even of men like M. 
de Montalembert can never com- 
mand :— 


France, he says (p. 27), is by a great 
majority of her people, ‘catholic. You 
boast, and justly boast, of your close 
alliance with her. Do you believe that 
your perpetual invectives against her 
religion will not in the long-run loosen 
that alliance? What would you think 
if the authorities, if the leading men of 
France, were always insulting ‘and ridi- 
culing the Anglican religion and its 
chief? Why should you suppose the 
French less thin-skinned than you in 
this matter? 


We do not believe that either our 
resent rulers, or any of our legis- 
eae likely to become our rulers, 
have ever insulted either the religion 
of France or its chief. To say that 
the condition of Rome, with the 
Roman pontiff maintained there 
solely by foreign steel, is ‘ abnormal 
and unsatisfactory,’ is, we appre- 
hend, no insult either to the Pope or 
to the French Roman Catholics. We 
are also inclined to suspect that 
there are other subjects on which 
our lively neighbours, even those of 
them who sincerely hold the faith 
as it is in Rome, would be more 
touchy, and would display what 
M. de Montalembert calls ‘a more 
sensitive epidermis.’’ But we never- 
theless recommend Mr. Spooner and 
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his friends to take the advice of this 
French gentleman, an enthusiast 
like themselves, who has endured 
olitical vicissitudes to them un- 
nown; and who writes with a wit 


‘BOTHWELL.’* 


AYTOUN’S 


N mapetiont public has been long 
on the tiptoe of expectation— 
looking for the coming of this poem. 
Its tardy appearance has been he- 
ralded by a considerable flourish of 
trumpets. Somewhat reversing the 
ordinary course of events, it has 
been reviewed before the ‘ profane 
vulgar’ were in a position to esti- 
mate its merits. Like the offspring 
of royalty in the old time, its 
many excellences have been cele- 
brated by a Northern contemporary, 
ere yet the world was gladdened by 
its advent. However, it has at last 
appeared, and possesses many claims 
to a careful judgment. 
There is,as Lord Jeffrey observes, 
a sort of primogeniture about litera- 
ry undertakings. A ‘new member’ 
always receives an indulgent hear- 
ing. We welcome every one who 
can add to our enjoyment or our 
information, warmly applaud suc- 
cess, and are gentle to dalure. But 
when the endeavour is repeated, 
the reception must become slightly 
different. "We are then called upon 
not to entertain hospitably a passing 
stranger, but to assign a definite 
place in our household to a perma- 
nent inmate. Dropping metaphor, 
the author of a second poetical effort 
puts forth claims to be recognised 
as a poet, and, therefore, to the 
highest honours which literature can 
afford. These honours must not be 
poses conceded. Mr. Aytoun has 
already acquired for himself con- 
siderable reputation by the Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers. They were 
uniformly vigorous—sometimes pa- 
thetie—their subject enlisted on 
their behalf a wide-spread feeling of 
romance—above all, there were not 
very many of them, and in conse- 
quence they attracted general admi- 
ration. He has now come before 
the public with greater pretensions. 
Bothwell claims to be a sustained 
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and a brilliancy which we, in our 
oo of critics, should be well 
— occasionally to find in the 
ucubrations of Oxford, or Stoney- 
hurst, or Exeter-hall. 


poem in six parts; its author as- 
pires to win the public suffrage as 
a poet. The birth of a new poem 
into the world is no light matter; 
and Mr. Aytoun can hardly think 
that he has justice done to his en- 
deavours unless they be tested by 
a considerably higher standard than 
before. 

‘I have not deviated,’ says Mr. 
Aytoun, in his preface, ‘ from what 
I consider to be historical truth.’ 
The obscurity which hangs over the 
period to which the poem refers is 
sufficient to justify any perulaeny 
of opinion. Nor have we any wis 
to quarrel with our author’s general 
estimate of Queen Mary’s charac- 
ter. The current of fashion now 
sets against that unhappy prin- 
cess. Blessed with happier fortunes, 
as, indeed, with sterner virtues, 
Elizabeth has become the favourite 
in the frequent contrast. All honour 
is due to the memory of our great 

ueen; but we need not therefore 

eny all sympathy to her rival. 
Sadder life was never lived in this 
world than that of Mary. What 
man is there, of woman born, on 
whose lips words of condemnation 
will not falter as he recalls that 
pitiful story? Born to lofty for- 
tunes, wedded to loftier still ;—in 
earliest youth, queen of arich and 
powerfal nation, the idol of a gay 
and chivalrous court—sorrow might 
not come near her—the winds of 
heaven might not visit her too 
roughly—the future held in store 
only happiness, increasing with 
length of Se. The bright picture 
soon faded. Torn, like a tender 
lant, from the nurture of sunny 
eee: she is buffeted by the rude 
blasts of the inhospitable North. 
She is a widow while yet a girl— 
a monarch without a sceptre—a 
woman, with no man to love her. 
Scotland is in the throes of a great 
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convulsion—passing through one of 
those crises in a nation’s life which 
require for their guidance the 
hardest head and the coldest heart 
that can be given to man. To rule 
the storm which raged around her, 
Mary's gentle and impulsive na- 
ture was all unequal. Treason cast 
an early gloom over her brief days 
of peace, not even lightened by the 
smile of the traitor; plots were 
hatched under lowering brows; loy- 
alty was broken down by the denun- 
ciations of a young and rigorous 
faith. No knightly heart was found 
to succour. Her very affections 
became a curse, for Scotland held 
no man worthy of her love. They 
drove her into the arms of a petu- 
lant boy, a tyrant to her, a tool in 
the hands of others, with no force 
of character to redeem his feeble 
vices. With his death the tragedy 
deepens. Fiercer spirits advance 
upon the scene. The fair vision of 
purity, worthy a place in any poet’s 
‘dream of fair women,’ has passed 
away. <A cloud gathers o’er her 
innocence; she rushes into follies 
which the vulgar can ascribe only 
to the wayward influences of undis- 
ciplined passion. She becomes the 
wife of a proud, rash, and profligate 
soldier—is rescued from his brutality 
by rebellion, and condemned to an 
unjust captivity. A moment’s sun- 
shine brings with it a last vain strug- 
gle. The struggle was short; and 
she fled from the rout of her army, 
seeking, for her shattered fortunes 
and her withered hopes, the gene- 
rous sympathy of a sovereign, a 
cousin, and a woman. She found 
the living death of a hopeless prison 
—the bitterness of a brotherlevelling 
foul-eharges against her honour— 
the indignity of a rival sitting in 
judgment on her fame. The gloom 
of captivity darkens over her, hiding 
in its long agony what a weight of 
unavailing sorrow no man can tell. 
The cold policy of Elizabeth brought 
at last the longed-forend. The 
weary heart, chastened by suffering, 
hailed the sad repose of the block ; 
and that serene welcome of death 
will for ever gain forgiveness from 
all who have learned so to know 
themselves as to feel pity for the 
weak and erring. Let our judg- 
ments lie lightly on the memory of 
one endowed with such dangerous 
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gifts, tried by such arduous duties, 
visited by retribution so severe. 


‘Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman— 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it ; 

And just as tamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it.’ 


One of Mary’s worst acts was her 
marriage with the hero of this poem. 
Mr. Aytoun will have it, that this 
union was forced upon her. His 
only proofs are, that the statute of 
Bothwell’s forfeiture declares his 
abduction of the queen to have been 
forcible, and that she was unhappy 
after the marriage. Statutes, like the 
authors of them, sometimes deceive. 
The Parliament could not very well 
have admitted that they were passing 
sentence of forfeiture for an act to 
which the queen herself had given 
consent. He might as well argue, 
that because the statute speaks of 
‘our dearest mother’ and ‘her au- 
gust person,’ therefore the framers 
of it were actuated by the most 
devoted loyalty. As to the other 
point, it was not only marriage with 

othwell which brought misery. 
‘ She consulted her own inclination 
in marrying Darnley,’ says Mr. 
Aytoun. After that union, also, we 
find the unhappy lady reproaching 
the tardiness of death. What, more- 
over, could have been Mary’s motive, 
save her own wishes? It is absurd 
to pretend that she was forced to 
wed in order to avoid dishonour. 
The shadow of the coming wedlock 
had been long seen by all Scotland. 
It had been visible in the tardy 
steps with which justice had waited 
upon the murderers of Darnley. 
The queen’s ‘deplorable apathy and 
remissness,’ to use the words of a 
warm advocate, elicited warning re- 
monstrances from her ambassador 
in France, from the queen-mother, 
from her uncle the cardinal. The 
collusivetrial occasioned wide-spread 
discontent, which the queen made 
no endeavour to appease. Bothwell’s 
daring hopes, upon Mr. Aytoun’s 
own showing, must have been known 
to Mary before the abduction; and 
these hopes were in no way checked. 
Honours were showered upon the 
licentious traitor. Ambassadors 
would have remonstrated. They 
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were refused an audience with 
levity, almost with insult. When 
that farce was being enacted, she 
opposed but a show of resistance to 
his violence, and made no appeal 
for help to the nobles who accom- 
panied her. On her return she 
evinced no desire for revenge. A 
coalition of nobles, including a man 
so devoted to the crown as Sir R. 
Melvil, was formed to avert the 
catastrophe. Their assistance was 
rejected. On the other hand, what 
political gain could Mary promise 
to herself? An increase of power? 
Bothwell was the most unpopular 
man in Scotland. A councillor on 
whom to rely? He was infirm of 

urpose, and easy to deceive. She 

new that the signatures to the 
‘Band’ had been obtained by in- 
trigue or violence, and that alread 
many of them were expressly, all 
practically, disowned. It is foolish 
to dogmatise on the obscure politics 
of these troublous times. But we 
believe Mr. Aytoun’s view to be 
untrue historically; we think it the 
least poetical, and the least credit- 
able to Mary. To wed a man for 
motives of policy or fear, and lightly 
to discard him in his hour of danger, 
is not the part of a noble and affec- 
tionate disposition. It were far 
more true to poetry, and to the 
nature of women, to haverepresented 
her as loving a villain with misplaced 
attachment — retaining this love 
even while goaded by his cruelty 
to thoughts of suicide — parting 
with it only under the torment of 
affection rejected, and left to feed 
upon itself, which no human heart 
can long sustain, and even then 
holding by the unworthy object, 
till his safety could only be pur- 
chased by her desertion. Mr. Aytoun 
gives the following as the farewell 
scene :— 
The tear was in Queen Mary’s eye, 

«\s forth she held her hand, 
* Then is the hour of parting nigh! 

For Bothwell, my command 
Is that you go and save a life 
That else were lost in useless strife. 
Farewell! We may not meet again ; 
But I have passed such years of pain— 
So many partings have I known, 
That this poor heart has callous grown. 
Farewell! If any thing there be 
Which moves you when you think on me, 
Believe that you are quite forgiven 
By one who bids you pray to Heaven! 
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No soul alive so innocent 

But needs must beg at Mercy’s door— 
Farewell !’—She passed from out the tent. 

O God—I never saw her more! 

We say nothing, at present, of 
the total want of anything like 
poetry in this passage. We look 
only to the absence of feeling. 
Whatever had been Bothwell’s 
crimes, he was still Mary’s husband; 
he was leaving her for ever—he was 
going to almost certain death; and 
she evinces, under these circum- 
stances, less emotion than would be 
shown by most women at parting 
from a dog. 

We believe, then, that Mary, in 
the matter of this marriage, acted 
of her own free will, Mr. Aytoun 
will, therefore, call us ‘calumniators.” 
We plead not guilty to the charge. 
It is a melancholy reflection, but, 
we suspect, a true one, that those 
of the gentler sex who are most 
truly women, in tenderness, in a 
yearning for affection, in a vivid 
and romantic imagination, love not 
wisely, but too well. ‘The strong 
necessity of loving’ urges them into 
hasty attachments—they colour the 
object of them with a light coming 
om from the warm sunshine of 
their own hearts; they awake to 
find their exacting fondness repaid 
with indifference—to see the crea- 
tion of their own fancy wither in 
the cold light of reality. Mary was 
essentially a woman in her crimes as 
in her virtues; and such we believe 
to be the true explanation of her 
infatuation for Bothwell. 

In fact, all Mr. Aytoun’s history 
is extremely assumptional. He ve- 
hemently attacks others upon this 
ground, while himself favouring us 
with some most remarkable theories. 
He tells us, without the slightest 
aitempt at proof, that the ambition 
to become king, or regent, . was 
always a ruling passion in the mind 
of Murray, and that a morbid love 
of treason induced Lethington to 
aid his friend to the fulfilment of 
these hopes. We are accordingly 
requested to believe that Mary’s 


deposition had been aimed at from 
the first, and that, with a super- 
human foresight, they devised the 

lan of blowing up her husband, in 
full confidence that she would sully 
her reputation by marrying the 
murderer. Cecil and Walsingham 

Z 
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would have been puppets in the 
hands of men who could so mould 
to their will the wayward course of 
human motives. We are no lovers 
of Scottish nobles. With some few 
exceptions, their conduct forms the 
blackest portion of this country’s 
story. We are no enemies of the 
Scottish Queen. But a theory 
more unwarranted than this—one 
more exclusively supported by the 
assumptions which Mr. Aytoun 
condemns in others, we never re- 
member to have seen travestieing 
the name of history. Mr. Aytoun 
may be right. But why those who, 
without proof, attach such deep 
criminality to great statesmen 
should vindicate for themselves the 
name of cavaliers, while they brand 
as ‘calumniators’ those who with 
proof, and pretty strong proof too, 
a indicate that a woman may 
have been led astray by passion, 
we confess ourselves oealie to dis- 
cover. But we beg pardon of our 
readers for having detained them 
so long with Mr. Aytoun’s historic 
fancies. Our immediate business is 
with his poetry. 

The scene of the poem is laid in 
the castle of Malmoe. The plot—if 
plot it can be called, which plot is 
none—consists in a long monologue 
by Bothwell on the Past and 
Present—a review of the varied 
scenes of his life, with interludes 
of execration on the destiny which 
has brought him to his dungeon, 
and the Danish ‘kernes’ who keep 
him there. Few periods of history 
supply such material for poetic 
treatment as the romantic history 
of Queen Mary. But we cannot 
think Mr. Aytoun has been for- 
tunate in the view which he has 
taken of his subject. Mary herself 
is frequently introduced, but always 
as subservient to her rude lover. 
She never lives and moves before 
us. Of her actions we are told 
little—of her character we learn 
nothing. The stately Murray, with 
a gloom upon his brow—perhaps 
the shadow of his early death— 
— the stamp of ambition, it 
may be, of remorse,—the fiercer 
energy of Morton, the dark and 
wily Lethington, the frank and 
chivalrous Grange, and, greatest of 
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all, Knox, his whole soul possessed by 
religious zeal, appear before us only 
as names to be vilified by a reckless 
desperado. There is nothing at- 
tractive in the spectacle of an un- 
scrupulous ruffian relieving the 
fitting penalty of his crime, by 
hailing lone curses upon his foes, 
and raging with an impotent desire 
for vengeance. Bothwell was em- 
phatically a bold, bad man, with no 
one redeeming quality, save that 
mere physical courage which man 
shares in common with the brutes. 
Of that intellectual valour which 
rises equal to sudden danger, and 
calmly confronting it, conquers or 
falls with honour, he had not a 
trace. His miserable weakness on 
Carberry Hill deprives him of his 
last chance for sympathy. Even 
among the Scottish nobles of that 
time, stained like their descendants 
for at least two generations, with 
cruelty and mean treachery, Both- 
well obtained a preeminence in 
crime. ‘I fear there are in the 
world,’ says the most acute of living 
observers, ‘some insensible anc 
callous natures, that do become, at 
last, utterly and irredeemably bad,’* 
and such a nature was Bothwell’s. 
But a picture of a character like 
this, without any relief, would have 
been unbearable. Mr. Aytoun 
relieves it by dwelling upon the 

unishment which has fallen upon 

im, by omitting all mention of his 
brutal conduct towards his queen 
bride, and by depicting him as 
moved throughout by the purest 
love for that unhappy lady. The 
first method is fair enough, and it 
is skilfully brought under our 
notice at the very opening of the 
poem. But we altogether object to 
the last two. Bothwell’s brutality 
forms Mary’s only excuse for de- 
serting him as she did, and to conceal 
this is to do her great injustice. 
ey has, on this point, been 
more favourable to Mary than her 
self-elected champion. The author 
of the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 
withall his nationality, has sacrificed 
the memory of his queen to his own 
exigencies, as the poet of a villain 
hero. To depict Bothwell, how- 
ever, as actuated by devoted love, 
is a sin of positive commission. 
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His passion is thus expressed in 
some very tender lines:— 


I worshipped ; and as pure a heart 
To her, I swear, was mine, 

As ever breathed a truthful vow 
Before Saint Mary’s shrine: 

I thought of her, as of a star 
Within the heavens above, 

That such as I might gaze upon, 
But never dare to love. 


And again :— 


But he whom Mary’s love had raised 
To such a high degree, 

The lord and husband of her heart, 
The father soon to be, 
The man who, in the hour of pain, 
Should still have kept her side— 
How paid he back the matchless debt, 
How did he tend his bride? 

Why, had he never left her room, 
But, like the grooms of yore, 

To lay him on the rushes down 
His lady’s nest before, 

To guard her all the live-long night, 
And slumber scarce till dawn, 

When her dear voice, so low and sweet, 
Like breathings of a fawn, 

Told that the time of rest was o’er, 
And then a simple hymn 

Arose, as if an angel led 
The choir of seraphim— 

Would such a service have been more 
Than he was bound to give? 

Nay, if he dared to make it less, 
Deserved the boy to live? 


To make Bothwell speak thus is 
to represent him as capable of the 
truest and most self-denied affec- 
tion that ever dignified the heart of 
man. Such an affection few can 
attain to; it never could have 
existed in a breast where no other 
manly virtue found a moment’s 
dwelling-place. A graver offence 
cannot becommittedagainst morality 
than to assign such holy feelings to 
one black with every conceivable 
crime. The plea of dramatic con- 
sistency may be set up. The 

uestion has been of late widely 

liscussed, whether a poet has a 
ae to select as a hero the victim 
of morbid fancies, and that the 
keeping of the character may be 
preserved, to give forth sentiments 
corresponding to it, as if the author’s 
own. We believe that a writer of 
fiction has no such right. He 
claims it, in virtue of a new and 
strange canon of criticism, against 
which we would enter an earnest 
protest. Right and wrong are 
things far too sacred to be thus 
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trifled with. Mankind are very 
prone to confound them; and no 
man can be allowed to aid such a 
tendency for the sake of effect. 
But even this poor defence can 
avail Mr. Aytoun nothing. Others 
may gloss over weaknesses or crimes 
for the sake of consistency ; Both- 
well has been adorned with im- 
possible virtues, as if in order to be 
inconsistent. The object has cer- 
tainly been attained. ‘These flowers 
of fair sentiment are but awkward 
adornments for the Border ruffian. 
He is very uneasy under their 
unwonted shelter. He is far more 
at home in his cursing, to which, to 
do him justice, he very soon returns. 
To disregard the respect due to 
morality for the sake of artistic 
propriety we must condemn as 
wrong. But what can we say when 
such disregard succeeds only in 
achieving an artistic blunder ? 

We cannot esteem this a light 
matter. It was the charge of all 
others most justly levelled against 
Byron ; from whom, indeed, we sus- 
pect Mr. Aytoun to have occasion- 
ally borrowed vigour of expression, 
as well as immorality of idea. Men 
are often curious compounds of good 
and evil. But Bothwell’s character 
was no mixed one. Vice had come 
to him by inheritance, and through- 
out life never departed from him. 
In the first canto of Don Juan we 
are requested to believe that a 
thoroughly abandoned woman could 
write a letter to her lover breathing 
a spirit of the most exalted affection. 
In Bothwell we are requested to be- 
lieve that a man, steeped to the lips 
in all kinds of iniquity, could cherish 
in his heart a love, of which the 
pute and devotion would not 

ave misbeseemed a Bayard or a 
Sidney. Thus are the distinctions 
between right and wrong con- 
founded; men believe that neither 
springs from any settled principle, 
but that one succeeds the other like 
wave_ to wave, according to the 
chances of impulse. Public opinion 
is, in these points, prone to a false 
charity. It is very fond of discern- 
ing good in things essentially evil. 
It is owing to this feeling that 
French novels are so much read— 
that the clap-trap of Jack Sheppard, 
and the pruriency of the Zraviata 
hold a place upon our stage. We 
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should not have expected the cor- 
rect muse of Mr. Aytoun to have 
countenanced a tendency so dan- 
erous. Especially must such de- 
ineations be disallowed with regard 
to historical characters. That History 
can ever be ‘Philosophy teaching 
by example,’ is, we suspect, a vain 
imagination. But she renders her 
greatest service when she enables us 
to judge of our human nature by 
the actions which she records ; when 
she incites us to admire warmly, and 
condemn with reluctance, but yet 
without morbid sympathy. Poetry 
must not be permitted to reverse 
the salutary lessons of her sterner 
sister. 

Bothwell’s reminiscences recur to 
his mind divided into six parts or 
cantos. The first, and unquestion- 
ably the best, contains, amid much 
lamentation over his own fate, a 
review of Queen Mary’s first years 
of sovereignty—her marriage with 
Darnley and the murder of Riccio. 
Mr. Aytoun does not love Elizabeth. 
But we forgive his dislike of our 
great princess, when he contrasts 
the rivals only in such nursery 
rhymes as these :— 


Mary, the bright and peerless moon 
That shines aloft in heaven— 

Elizabeth, the envious cloud 
That o’er its disc is driven. 

What mattered it that flattering knaves 
Proclaimed her Beauty’s Queen, 

And swore in verse and fulsome rhyme, 

That never since the birth of time, 
Was such an angel seen ? 

Each morn and eve, her mirror gave 
Their wretched words the lie ; 

And though she fain would have believed, 
She could not close her eye. 


In all poetry not heroic, in which 
the actors are mere men and women, 
there must be great reality of human 
passion, if the heart of the reader is 
to be touched. Few scenes could 
have presented better opportunities 
for such treatment than the murder 
of Riccio. Mary, and a faithful 
few are together in fancied security. 
Light flashes suddenly through the 
gloom of the antique chamber; 
there is a trampling of horse—a loud 
confusion of voices—a clang of ap- 
proaching armour ; the parted arras 
reveals the mailed conspirators— 
Ruthven ghastly with disease, Darn- 
ley pale with conflicting emotions ; 
their gloomy silence strikes a vague 
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foreboding—a moment of sus » 
and then, the dire result. Whata 
scene for a skilful painter! Let us 
see what it becomes under the hand 
of Mr. Aytoun:— 


I caught my sword, and hurried out 
Along the passage dim. 

But O, the shriek that thrilled me then— 
The accents of despair, 

The man’s imploring agony, 
The woman’s frantic prayer ! 

‘Oh, for the love of God and Christ, 
Have mercy—mercy—I ! 

O mistress—Queen, protect me yet, 
I am not fit to die!’ 

*O God, stand by me, Darnley—you— 
My husband! will you see 

Black murder in my presence here ! 
O God! he turns from me ! 

Back—villains, back! you shall not 

strike, 

Unless you slay me too. 

Ohelp! help! help! they kill the Queen! 
Help! help! O nobles—you— 

O Ruthven—Douglas—as you trust 
For mercy in your need, 

For Christ’s dear sake, be satisfied— 
Do not this monstrous deed ! 

T'llyield—O yes! I'll break with France, 
Do anything you will, 

But spare hin—spare him—spare him, 

friends! 

Why should you seek to kill? 

O God! Unloose me, Darnley! shame ! 
Let gomy arm, thou knave! 

To me—to me—all Scottish hearts— 
Help! Murder !—Come and save !’ 


Beyond the ordinary resources of 
dashes, and marks of interjection, 
Mr. Aytoun has invented a new 
way of expressing deep emotion,— 
that of putting the personal pro- 
noun at the end ofa line, alone in 
unaccustomed glory; as in the ex- 
clamation—‘ Have mercy—mercy— 
I!’ ‘Stand by me Darnley—You!’ 
This discovery, combined with a 
free use of the names of the first 
and second persons of the Trinity, 
constitutes the sole pretension to 
power in a description of this awful 
scene. We doubt whether any one 
could read this passage aloud with- 
out being moved by an emotion 
generally regarded as the very con- 
trary of pity or of horror. 

Part the Second includes Both- 
well’s discharge of his duties as 
warden, and describes a single com- 
bat between him and a noted free- 
booter, evidently modelled upon the 
fight of Roderick Dhu and James 
Fitz-James. The commencement of 
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the fray is described in Mr. Aytoun’s 
interjectional style :— 
Short parley passed between us twain— 
‘Thou art the Warden?’ ‘Ay! 
Thou Elliot of the Park ? ‘I am.’ 
‘ Wilt yield thee? ‘Come and try!’ 


Bothwell having survived the strug- 
gle, though sorely wounded, is 
tempted to crime, first by a visit 
from Mary, secondly, by hints from 
Maitland of Lethington. But men 
visible in the flesh are not enough, 
so Bothwell sees a ghost. The arri- 
val of this supernatural tempter is 
thus suadiod Do 


*Tis strange what freaks the fancy plays, 
When sense is shut by sleep ; 

How a vague horror thrills the frame, 
And awful sounds and deep 

Boom on the ear, as if the earth 
Moaned in her central caves 

Beneath the weight of buried men, 
And stirred them in their graves ! 

That night, as on my bed I lay, 
The terror passed on me ; 

It wrung my heart, it froze my blood, 
It forced my eyes to see 

The spectral fire upon the hearth, 
The arras’ stiffened fold. 

The gaunt, mute figures on its web, 
In tarnished silk and gold— 

All there—no motion—but a step 
Was creaking on the stair ; 

It made me pant, it made me gasp— 
Who was it sought me there ? 

I saw my sword beside the bed, 
I could not stretch my arm, 

T could not stir, I could not cry, 
I lay beneath a charm. 

The door swung slowly on its hinge, 
And in a figure came, 

In form and face like Lethington, 
Most like, yet not the same. 


This spirit, though coming in 
such a questionable tha e, does not 
stay for questioning, but at once 
takes Bothwell to the top of ‘old 
Craigmillar’s keep;’ there shows 
him a column of fire surmounted by 
a crown, and contrary to the usual 
habit of such visitants, volunteers an 
exhortation to seize upon it. The 
victim inwardly consents; where- 
— the vision passes into a meteor, 
which bursts over the Kirk-of-Field 
—prophetic of the coming woe. 

arts III. and IV. we must 
pass with a rapid step. In them 
the plot drags its slow Sah along 
through abundance of wearisome 
details. The death of Darnley is 
described in most prosaic strains ; 
the wiles of Lethington, in order to 
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hasten Bothwell’s marriage with the 
Queen, are, ae unavoidably 
tedious. In Part V. even the ab- 


duction of Queen Mary gives no 
life to the action. That the reader 
may be able to judge of what he 
must be prepared to expect for 
about 100 pages, and throughout 
the tedium of nearly 2100 lines, we 
will extract a few passages, neither 
better nor worse, so far as we can 
see, than any which precede or 
follow them. Bothwell arrives from 
the festivities of Holyrood upon the 
scene of his crime :— 


* Ormiston !’ 
‘Welcome, Lord Earl! Aha! you look 
As though you doubt my prudence 
sore ; 
John Hepburn, here, as from a book, 
Hath preached to me an hour and 
more ! 
He would have beaten Knox or Craig, 
Had he been for the pulpit bred : 
But—to be honest—I required 
Some little fire to warm my head— 
To still my doubts—and that is done. 
For surely when a man is led, 
His mind should be his leader's. 
Is all made up and fortified ; 
I mean to action for to-night— 
Beyond it ’tis for you to guard, 
You need not look for Morton’s aid, 
He'd spring you with your own petard, 
But what of that? the way is clear, 
Lacks nothing but a willing hand ; 
And Ormiston is ready here 
To move or strike at your command.’ 


Mine 


And so on. 
succeedin 
are thus 


Bothwell’s prospects of 
in his high-placed love 
iscussed :— 


‘T tell thee, man, their names are here; 

They urge my marriage with the 
Queen.’ 

‘Hath she consented? ‘No—’tis clear 
Some little space must intervene : 

She has not thrown her weeds aside.’ 
‘She knows your purpose? ‘She 

may guess.’ 

‘What! do you count upon a bride 
Before her lips have answered, Yes ? 

Never spoke I with courtly dame, 

But women are throughout the same ; 

The lowest lass in Teviotdale 

That goes a-milking with her pail, 

Is mistress of her heart and hand, 

And will not yield them at command, 

Lovers must bend, and fawn, and sue 
To maids of low or high degree ; 

The wooing may be rough ’tis true, 
Yet, nathless, wooing there must be, 

That parchment no assurance gives— 
I see not how it aids your aim. 

You are not free : your Countess lives ; 
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She may refuse to waive her claim. 
Come now—be frank with me, my Lord! 

Something of courtly craft I know— 
Who brought you this? for, by my word, 

I hold him less your friend than foe.’ 


As a preliminary to the fulfilment 
of the hero’s wishes, a divorce from 
his present wife is requisite. That 
event is alluded to in the following 
touching lines :— 

‘Poor Lady Jean! I loved her not, 

Yet never wished her with the dead. 
She was a vixen from her birth, 

Ready with tears, of temper keen ; 
But though she often stirred my mirth, 
She never waked a touch of spleen. 

Divorce was easy. She and I, 

Like ill-assorted birds, could part, 
Without a ceremonial sigh, 

Or fiction of an aching heart.’ 


Elsewhere he describes the same 
lady as ‘a _ trembling, sickly, 
shrewish dame,’ but adds that— 


* Never brooked she scathe or scorn 
While she was Bothwell’s bride.’ 


On the whole, we suspect Both- 
well was better ae with his 
‘vixen,’ than with his ‘young and 
spotless Queen,’ before whom, he 
says— 
*I, who had seldom bent the knee 

At mass, or yet at prayer, 
Bowed down in homage at her feet 

And paid my worship there.’ 


We congratulate ‘ Lady Jean’ on 
her readiness to tears, and her keen- 
ness of temper. They seem to have 
preserved her from ‘scathe and 
scorn’ during her days of wedlock, 
and they at last procured for her 
the happy release of a divorce; 
while this ‘lily of the land’—this 
goddess com ion idolatry, was in 
a short need driven by her devout 
worshipper to thoughts of suicide. 

In an V., after the abduction 
of Mary is accomplished, a long dia- 
logue ensues between the Queen 
and her rebel subject, in which we 
look, and look vainly, for some 
vigour of passion. Outraged majesty 
can rise to no higher strain of indig- 
nation than this :— 


Then rose she up ; and on her brow 
Was stamped the Stuart frown :— 
£ By all the saints in heaven, I vow, 
This man would bear me down! 
He prates of love, as if my hand 
Were but a sworder’s prize, 
That any ruffian in the land, 
Might challenge or despise ! 
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What mad ambition prompts you, sir, 
To utter this to me? 

What word of mine has raised your 

hopes 

In such a wild degree ? 

I gave you trust, because I deemed 
Your honour free from stain ; 

I raised you to the highest place 
That subject could attain, 

Because I thought you brave and true, 
And fittest to command, 

When murder stalked in open day, 
And treason shook the land. 

Are these your thanks for all my grace, 
Is this your knightly vow ? 

Fie, Bothwell! hide your perjured face— 
There’s falsehood on your brow.’ 


In the sixth and last Part, Mr. 
Aytoun recovers the inspiration 
which has been absent ever since 
the conclusion of the first. Like all 
the poem, it is overloaded with 
tiresome details and explanatory 
conversations, but it hurries the 
reader on to the end with consider- 
able spirit. The following lines 
would not have  dishonoured 
Scott :— 


By heaven, it was a glorious sight, 
When the sun started from the sea, 
And in the vivid morning light 
The long blue waves were rolling free! 
But little time had I to gaze 
Upon the ocean’s kindling face, 
Or mark the breakers in the bay— 
For other thoughts were mine that day. 
I stood upon the topmost tower : 
From wood, and shaw, and brake, and 
bower, 
I heard the trumpet’s blithesome sound, 
I heard the tuck of drum ; 
And, bearing for the castle mound, 
I saw the squadrons come. 
Each baron, sheathed from head to 
heel 
In glorious panoply of steel, 
Rode stalwartly before his band, 
The bravest yeomen of the land. 
There were the pennons that in fight 
Had flashed across the Southron’s 
sight— 
There were the spears that bore the 
brunt, 
And bristled in the battle’s front 
On many a bloody day. 
The swords that through the hostile 
press, 
When steeds were plunging masterless, 
Had hewn their desperate way ! 
O, gallant hearts! what joy to ride, 
Your lord and leader, prince and guide, 
With you around me and beside, 
But once in battle fray ! 


On the field of battle, Bothwell 
is smitten as with an avenging Ate, 
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which paralyses the fierce soldier into 
vacillation, almost into cowardice. 
Ormiston, so long his eee 
follower, cannot rouse him, an 
finally deserts his fortunes with the 
touching reproach:— 

‘ God help thee, then, 
I'll see thy face no more! 
Like water spilt upon the plain, 
Not to be gathered up again 
Is the old love I bore. 
Best I forget thee, Bothwell! Yet 
’Tis not so easy to forget ; 
For, at the latest hour, I see 
I've lost a life in following thee.’ 


Betrayed by his army and deserted 
by his wife, he hastens, a hopeless 
fugitive, from the fatal hill: no 
place of refuge is found, save the 
dungeon of the Dane, where mad- 
ness awaits him,—the fearful yet 
fitting close to that uncontrolled 
career. 

It is obvious from this sketch 
that the readers of Bothwell must 
anticipate nothing of the interest 
which is afforded by the develop- 
ment ofa plot. No little current of 
true affection smoothly running, or 
greatly crossed, gratifies that love 
of story-telling which lies deep in 
the heart of every one. Nothing 
relieves Bothwell’s enumeration of 
events already perfectly known. 
There is no invention—nothing but 
a series of panoramic sketches. Mr. 
Aytoun may have estimated his own 
powers rightly in denying himself 
this source of attraction. Still, the 
work is hurt by this denial. It is 
impossible to avoid the contrast with 
the picturesque metrical tales of 
Scott. In default of this, it was 
open to Mr. Aytoun to have made 
his poem the development, not of a 
plot, but of a character. Had Both- 
well stood out from the canvas a 
living and consistent creation, we 
should have forgiven the galvanic 
movements of the other automata, 
whom it were absurd to call cha- 
racters. As to them, we know 
nothing, save that Maitland was a 
subtle statesman, Ormiston a willin 
ruffian, Queen Mary a_ gracefu 
phantom, whose beauty forms the 
motive of the action. All this would 
have been little. The dramatis per- 
sone in Richard III., though of 
course real and life-like, are yet 
entirely subservient to him. ut 
Mr. Aytoun has given us no cha- 
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racter at all, We can hardly tell 
whether or not he ever set before 
him such an object; but, at all 
events, he has not achieved it. The 
poem is the drama of a life: but 
unfortunately presented to us with- 
out the slightest dramatic power. 
Bothwell has no distinct features. 
He is a Proteus of moral emotion, 
passing through all its stages, from 
the purest affection to the deepest 
and most deliberate villany; but 
none of them being a part of his 
nature. They do not come out of 
his mind, but pass fitfully across it, 
as the breath Jo the mirror for a 
moment, and then fades from its 
surface. He isa mere kaleidoscope 
of feeling; a mouthpiece for the 
utterance of sentiments ingeniously 
contrived so as to be at once per- 
fectly commonplace and absolutely 
inconsistent. 

We find, then, neither plot nor 
character, which can vindicate for 
these sometimes spirited verses the 
name of apoem. We have further 
hinted that,even as they are, they 
very frequently become tiresome ; 
and this arises from the necessity 
which Mr, Aytoun has imposed 
upon himself of working out the 
details of Bothwell’s life, in order to 
support certain historical opinions. 
To show forth minutely all the 
springs of human action, is to run a 
great risk of tediousness. The 
danger may be avoided by detached 
scenes so brilliant in colouring that 
the reader without difficulty supplies 
the link. The poetical” critic of 
Blackwood would hardly take ex- 
ample by Maud. But Mr. Aytoun 
might have learned a lesson from 
the Giaour. He has preferred to 
face the difficulty, and give us in 
full all the working of the puppet- 
show. To face difficulties is the 
prerogative of a man of genius; to 
overcome them is his duty. Mr. 
Aytoun has only succeeded in assert- 
ing his prerogative. 

n a poem so obviously formed 
upon the model of Scott, we had 
anticipated some good — 
of nature. And, to our mind, in 


the present age of ‘earnestness,’ 
and ‘subjectivity,’ and ‘passion,’ 
when descriptive poetry is too com- 
monly under-rated, any fresh 
glimpses of the external world 
would have been very welcome. 
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The following are, we regret to say, 
the only attempts at this in the 
whole poem :— 

The sun is bright, the day is warm, 
The breeze is blowing free— 

Come, I will rouse me from my lair, 
And look upon the sea: 

*Tis clear and blue, with here and there 
A little fleck of foam ; 

And yonder glides a stately ship, 
Bound on her voyage home. 

The fishers, on the scanty sward, 
Spread out their nets to dry, 

And whistle o’er their lazy task 
In happy vacancy. 

Swift by the window skims the tern, 
On light and glancing wing, 

And every sound that rises up 
Gives token of the spring. 

Fair is the sight, yet strange to me; 
No memories I recall, 

While gazing on the headland cliffs, 
And waves that leap and fall ; 

No visions of my boyish days 
Or manhood’s sterner prime 

Arise from yonder watery waste 
To cheer me for a time. 

For I was reared among the hills, 
Within a Border home, 

Where sweeping from their narrow 

glens, 
The mountain torrents come ; 

And well I know the bonny braes 
Where the first primrose blows, 

And shrinking tufts of violets 
Rise from the melting snows, 

Ere yet the hazel leaf is out, 

Or birches grow their green, 

Or, on the sad and sullen ash, 
A kindling bud is seen. 

And again : 

Methinks I can recall the scene, 
That bright and sunny day ; 

The Pentlands in their early green 
Like giant warders lay. 

Upon the bursting woods below 
The pleasant sunbeams fell ; 

Far off, one streak of lazy snow 
Yet lingered in a dell. 

The westlin’ winds blew soft and sweet, 
The meads were fair to see; 

Yet went I not the spring to greet 
Beneath the trysting-tree. 
Descriptive poetry is of two kinds. 

It may be the representation of 

nature, taking no colours from the 

mindof the beholder—amereenume- 
ration of rocksand trees, and streams 
and flowers, apart from all feeling 
which the wonders of creation are 
calculated to excite—a sort of Dutch 
school of poetry, in which outward 
objects are, as it were, mechanicall 
oa. not thoughtfully deli- 
neated. But it is a higher range of 
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art when we have not the book only, 
but the interpretation, when the 
mind of the poet, open to all the 
genial ministrations of the majesty 
of the hill, and the richness of the 
valley, and the ‘melodies of winds 
and woods and waters,’ is impelled 
to show these forth again to others, 
by a love which cannot rest in be- 
holding, nor be satisfied with de- 
scribing; when we have, in short, 
that deep feeling of nature’s in- 
fluences which intensifies every line 
of Wordsworth, and which glows, 
different, yet the same, throughout 
the third and fourth cantos of Childe 
Harold :— 


Are not the mountains, waves, and 
skies, a part 

Of me, and of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 

With a pure passion ? 

This last style of description has 
been carried to perfection by modern 
bards. Poetry, when thus inter- 

reting nature, attains perhaps her 
oftiest sphere. But of this Mr. 
Aytoun has shown no conception. 
He lacks altogether the devotion 
with which the true poet contem- 
plates the external world; he has 
not reached even to the healthy and 
unspeculative love of Scott, far less 
any such depth as we have a right 
to demand from a true poet; he 
never rises beyond the calotyping. 
In fact, the want felt in this one 
particular, as, indeed, throughout 
the whole work, is a want of thought. 

Our extracts have been already 
numerous; yet we must, in justice, 
spare room for some of Mr. Aytoun’s 
more meritorious efforts. Various 
passages are scattered up and down, 
marked by considerable vigour or 
beauty. We must quote a few speci- 
mens of both kinds of excellence:— 

He said no more, 
For at the instant flashed the glare, 
And with a hoarse infernal roar 
A blaze went up and filled the air ! 
Rafters, and stones, and bodies rose 
In one quick gush of blinding flame, 
And down, and down, amidst the dark, 
Hurtling on every side they came, 
Surely the devil tarried near, 
To make the blast more fierce and fell, 
For never pealed on human ear 
So dreadful and so dire a knell. 
The heavens took up the earth’s dismay, 
The thunder bellowed overhead ; 
Steep called to steep. Away, away !— 
Then fear fell on me, and I fled. 








i 
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Unfortunately the lines which 
follow these weaken their effect 
terribly—a commonplace descrip- 
tion of Bothwell being terrified by 
old crones and half-naked burghers 
while running back to Holyrood. 
The following are two very beauti- 
ful passages :— 


Ascension morn ! I hear the bells 
Ring from the village far away : 
How solemnly that music tells 
The mystic story of the day! 
Fainter and fainter come the chimes, 
As though they melted into air, 
Like voices of the ancient times, 
Like whispers of ascending prayer! 
So sweet and gentle sound they yet 
That I who never bent the knee, 
Can listen on, and half forget 
That heaven’s bright door is shut for 
me, 
Yes, universal as the dew, 
Which falls alike on field and fen, 
Comes the wide summons to the true, 
The false, the best, and worst of men. 


And still better:— 


T’ve heard that poison-sprinkled flowers 
Are sweeter in perfume 

Than when, untouched by deadly dew, 
They opened in their bloom. * 

* * * * 

I’ve heard that with the witches’ song, 
Though harsh and rude it be, 

There blends a wild mysterious strain 
Of weirdest harmony, 

So that the listener, far away, 
Must needs approach the ring, 

Where, on the savage Lapland moors, 
The demon chorus sing. 

And I believe the devil’s voice 
Sinks deeper in the ear, 

Than any whispers sent from heaven, 
However soft and clear. : 


Such morsels as these are few 
and far between. If to the above 
quotations we add the beginning 
and end of Part I., we shall have 
specified nearly all that can be 
quoted as eminently good in the 
compass of two a and twenty 
pages. Such an infrequent occur- 
rence of excellences can never 
entitle Bothwell to rank as a poem, 
or raise Mr. Aytoun to the dignity 
of a poet. 

‘A poet,’ says one well able to 
answer the question, ‘is a man 
endowed with more lively sensibility, 
more enthusiasm and tenderness, 





who has a greater knowledge of 
human nature, and a more compre- 
hensive soul, than are sup to 
be common among mankind.’ 
‘ What is poetry ?” asks the greatest 
critic of the last generation. ‘It is 
the true exhibition, in musical and 
metrical speech, of the thoughts of 
humanity when coloured by the 
feelings, throughout the whole range 
of the physical, moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual regions of being.’f 
Mr. Aytoun has shown nothing of 
the poet, save an occasional approach 
to tenderness,—has produced no- 
thing of poetry, save metrical speech 
sometimes becoming musical. That 
tenderness he has exhibited in the 
character of an unredeemed ruffian, 
while his metrical speech has been 
unfortunately chosen. He has con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to 
the pure ballad measure, which, 
though equal to the expression of 
every variety of feeling within its 
own limits, becomes monotonous, 
and even comical when continued 
through the length of a whole poem. 
Mr. Aytoun is, moreover, afflic 

with a fatal facility of versification, 
which, finding expression in a very 
easy metre, to led to weakness, 
triviality, and tediousness. The 
following is not very forcible:— 

Short was his say and incomplete ; 

For, as he cleared his throat, 

An Armstrong had him by the feet, 

A Johnstone by the coat. 

We cannot but regret the presence 
of such imbecilities as ‘The Greeks 
—I think they call them that;” 
such an anti-climax as to speak of 
flames ‘ ascending, striding, bicker- 
ing still,’ such false English as 
‘ Blood seems to rankle in my eyes,’ 
and such a meaningless combi- 
nation of words as 

—Spire and crown 
Shut, like the lightning’s leap. 
Nor does this rhyme-spinning con- 
fine itself to the dreary wastes of 
hopeless mediocrity through which 
the exhausted reader struggles in 
Paris II., III., and IV.; its pre- 
sence constantly intrudes, marring 
the few passages of a higher aim. 
It has, at page 57, successfully de- 
stroyed some reflections on ambi- 


* We have here omitted four meaningless lines, which destroy, by their untruth 
and inappropriateness, the whole force of the passage. 
$ Noctes Ambrosiane, vol. iv. 


+ Wordsworth, Preface to second edition, 
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tion, which otherwise might have 
been good. The whole production 
bears evident marks of haste; in 
the conclusion particularly, where 
the madness of the hero is fore- 
shadowed, and the weariness of the 
reader consummated, a want of the 
labor lime is sadly traceable. 

We have already hinted that Mr. 
Aytoun’s inspiration seems at times 
to spring from strange fountains. 
We altogether acquit him of inten- 
tional plagiarism; for we suspect 
that his imitations are unavoidable, 
that his genius, like the moon, is 
essentially a reflector. As yet, he 
has in no instance shown any origi- 
nality of conception: he has always 
been following alead. The idea of 
his Lays was borrowed from Mr. 
Macaulay. Bothwell is evidently 
built upon the model of Scott. We 
venture to prophesy that Mr. 
Aytoun’s future literary efforts will, 
in like manner, be Ghestetiens to 
his own purposes of some notion 
which has already proved successful 
in other hands. If, therefore, the 
true poet is indeed a maker, and 
if it Ss his work to bring into the 
world a new creation, we need hesi- 
tate little in denying Mr. Aytoun’s 
claim to that title. In the case 
before us—unlike the Zays—perfec- 
tion of treatment does not redeem 
poverty of invention. Mr.Aytoun’s 
imagination—capable of a vigorous 
ballad—is all unequal to the conduct 
of a sustained poem. In fact, Both- 
well is marked throughout by fatal 
deficiencies. There is a want of 
story, a want of character, a want 
of poetic treatment—above all, a 
want of anything like intellectual 
strength. ‘There is not one thought 
in the whole book beyond the 
capacity of a forward child. 

fet, with all this, there is a suffli- 
cient amount of excellence to please 
readers a little below the average. 
The tone is, in the main, healthy: 
we have no false views of life, no 
deifying ‘passion’ as an excuse for 
selfish crime, no morbid feeling—in 
a word, no spasm. This is slight 
praise, but neers in our day, 
these negative excellences acquire 
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an undue importance from the pre- 
valence of the opposite evils. Above 
all, in Bothwell and in the Lays 
alike, Mr. Aytoun has been very 
wise after his kind. He has ap- 
pealed, in both, to a sort of moder- 
nized Jacobitism, which yet lingers, 
very safe, very harmless, and ver 
absurd, in some romantic Scottis 
bosoms. We fancy him an enthu- 
siastic Scottish grievance-monger. 
Hence, all the unicorn-nationality 
of the north will extend its shield 
over him. Excitable Celts will extol 
him as second only to Ossian; but 
our calmer Saxon temperaments, 
and our more unbiassed judgments, 
will gladly accept Mr. Aytoun’s 
contributions to lieretare as con- 
ferring a considerable amount of 
pleasure upon a large class of 
readers—will recognise in him a 
very clear second-rate ability, but 
willregardthe question asto whether 
he is a man of genius and a true 
poet as too far removed from the 
world of reality to claim any serious 
discussion, save, perhaps, from some 
ghostly group of the shadows of 
departed schoolmen. 

A well-known story tells us of an 
ingenious mechanist who once called 
many men together to behold how, 
upon wings of his own construction, 
he could fly away, and be at rest. 
He sprang, accordingly, from the 
summit of a hill into the circum- 
ambient ether, and—fell headlong 
into the lake below. But the 
pinions which had failed him in mid- 
air sufficed now to keep him on the 
surface. Mr. Aytoun has reversed 
this process. He prudently tried 
the water first. There the wings of 
politicsand parodies have been found 
a reliable support. Emboldened by 
successful experience, he has essayed 
a flight into the upper regions—has 
aspired to become a dweller with 
the birds of song. We applaud the 
bold endeavour, but are constrained 
to add, with regret, that it has 
proved avain one. Let Mr. Aytoun 
content himself with the water. 
There he floats secure, sometimes 
not ungracefully—but let him not 
affect the purer element. 
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JACK SEPOY. 


HAT cabalistic virtue lies in 
the word Jack? We see a 
short, broad, ugly sailor, in a state 
of beastly drunkenness, rolling 
about the street; we shrink from 
him in-disgust, till somebody ob- 
serves, ‘ There goes poor Jack, drunk 
as usual,’ and our feelings are sud- 
denly and completely changed. 
Disgust is exchanged for pity, 
loathing for compassionate sym- 
pathy ; it is no longer a drunken va- 
gabond that we behold, but poor 
Jack Tar, to whom an extra glass of 
grog, when he can get it, is as much 
a matter of course, as to burn, slay, 
sink, or otherwise destroy his coun- 
try’s enemies when he catches them; 
to whom drunkenness is almost a 
professional necessity,—such a mul- 
titude of sins does the word ‘ Jack’ 
cover. Falstaff has a hold on the 
sympathies of us all; but when he 
wants to move us most, he is poor 
Jack Falstaff—honest Jack Falstaff; 
we feel that it is indeed a case of 
vanish old Jack, and vanish all the 
world. We know not what cunning 
friend of the Hindu first claimed 
the benefit of this monosyllable for 
the sepoy, but he enjoys it now, 
and has a so for some time. The 
name in this case, no less than that 
of the British sailor, carries with it 
agreeable associations, is in fact 
rather an epithet of endearment. 
In this sense it may be said to be 
the reverse of nigger. ‘Those ras- 
cally niggers!’ is the indignant ex- 
clamation of the unfledged ensign, 
when he finds sume veteran of Lord 
Lake’s time smiling at his inex- 
perience. ‘ Good fellows, the Jacks, 
sir, if properly treated,’ is the fond 
and acihoosin verdict of the grey- 
headed colonel, who has known 
them for nearly half a century. 
Soldiers are at a premium just 
now ; and perhaps when all due en- 
thusiasm has been expended on the 
British grenadier, there will still be 
some small store of interest left on 
behalf of the Indian sepoy. The 
day has been, and may be again ere 
long, when these brown warriors 
have taken a part in other than 
Asiatic warfare. Should the troubled 
course of events lead to any inter- 
ruption of our mail and passenger 


transit through Egypt, should the 
valley of the Nile become again the 
theatre of war, it may be seen, on 
nearer fields than those of Feroze- 
shah or Chillianwallah, that the 
descendants of the sepoyswho fought 
in Africa under Sir David Baird 
are not degenerate. But the Jacks 
have an interest for us, even now, 
remote as they are, and, we trust, 
will remain. 

We know something of the 
barrack life of an English soldier 
—what do we suppose that of 
a sepoy is like? See the gallant 
75th Regiment of Native Infantry 
upon parade. Those white panta- 
loons, red coats, white cross belts, 
and upright collars, the brown 
musket, and glittering bayonets— 
what difference do we perceive be- 
tween the 75th N.I., and H.M. 
tooth Regiment of Foot? In uni- 
form and equipment absolutely none, 
except that the sepoy wears a Kil- 
marnock cap instead of the Albert 
hat, and is perhaps no loser by the 
exchange. As regards the men, 
supposing the two regiments to 
contain exactly the same number of 
soldiers, and to be drawn up inline, 
one behind the other, the 75th will 
overtop the rooth more than an 
inch; you shall see their brown 
moustached visages rising behind 
and above the white regulation- 
shaved faces of the Europeans; but 
the line of the latter shall overlap 
that of the former by perhaps half 
a company—the Hindu being tall 
and narrow, the Englishman short 
and broad. Put the two regiments 
through their exercise, you will hear 
the same English word of command 
given to both; and if the sepoy re- 
giment is well-officered, and has a 
good adjutant, the performance of 
the two will be so much upon a par 
as to leave no fair room for invi- 
dious comparison. Look to the 
colours of the two regiments, or to 
the breasts of the men in each, you 
will find the same thrilling names 
distinguishing the former, the same 
honourable medals adorning the 
latter; and you will come to the 
conclusion that the sepoy is the 
same creature as a European soldier, 
save only the difference of the 
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moustache, the complexion, and the 
Albert hat. But now parade is over, 
follow the European to his barracks, 
the native to his lines (already, ob- 
serve, names begin to differ), and 
sae the comparison there. The 

uropeans, ranged in companies, 
breakfast at the call of a bugle, on 
food first inspected by the officer of 
the day ; they dine, they drink tea 
in the same methodical manner, and 
these three meals are the great and 
important events of the day. The 
intervals are filled up, perhaps in 
reading, perhaps working at some 
trade, perhaps getting up amateur 
theatricals, perhaps (I fear I must 
add) at the canteen in getting 
drunk. Belts are laid aside, the 
Albert shako is hung on a peg, 
the jacket is unbuttoned, perhaps 
taken off, otherwise the dress is re- 
tained—that is to say, the uniform 
still forms the substantive portion 


of the soldier’s costume, even off 


parade. 

Let us follow ‘the Jacks’ to their 
lines, and let us especially watch 
the movements of that company— 
say the grenadiers; and among 
those tall and stalwart grenadiers 
let us still more particularly watch 
the course of that hero of the corps, 
whom you see there on the extreme 
right of the front rank, towering by 
half a head over the English officer 
who marches beside him, and rejoic- 
ing in the Brahminical name of Ram 
Sewak. The company reaches its 

rivate parade ground, and is there 

ismissed. The men go to their 
lines, that little row of mud huts, 
each containing three or four sol- 
diers. Now, what is Ram Sewak’s 
first occupation? Like the English 
soldier, he lays aside his weapons 
of war; like him he unfastens his 
breast-plate and removes the pipe- 
clay waist and cross-belt; like him 
he takes off his coat, but unlike him 
he proceeds to divest himself of his 
shoes—not his stockings, for he has 
none—of that which answers to him 
for a shirt, and lastly of—I must 
write it—his trousers. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that this pro- 
cess reduces Ram Sewak—as it 
assuredly would his European com- 
rade—to a state of nature ; beneath 
that detested garment, the donning 
of which is the severest sacrifice 
which the recruit is called upon to 
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make at the altar of discipline, be- 
neath that is coiled in ample folds, 
as ample as the hostile adjutant can 
be induced to tolerate, the sacred 
dotee, the one article of linen raiment 
which stands between a Hindu and 
the air of Heaven. This garment, 
rudely compressed beneath the in- 
jurious trousers, now assumes its 
natural drapery-like appearance, 
and in like manner Ram Sewak, re- 
moving his regulation cap, proceeds 
to set at liberty his back hair. Then, 
having completed his negative toilet, 
he starts up like a liberated slave, 
stretches himself, leaps in the air as 
though to prove his recovered 
freedom, then draws himself up to 
his full height—looking more of a 
man and (hear it, oh, spirit of pipe- 
clay) not one jot the less a ollies 
—he cleans his belt, he furbishes 
his arms with most puerile and 
military attention: no soldier in the 
world is so scrupulous as your 
Brahmin in the great military virtue 
of cleanliness; and having thus done 
the duty he owes to the state, pro- 
ceeds to the discharge of that which 
he owes to himself. He takes his 
lotah—his small brass cup—and 
goes with it to the well. There he 
finds many of the other Brahmins 
and high Hindus of the regiment, 
each armed with his own bright 
brass lotah, come upon the same 
cleanly errand. Each man draws 
his water from the well, and, be the 
weather hot or cold, performs his 
ablutions, an act not merely of per- 
sonal convenience but of religious 
duty. The one care is to perform 
the necessary complement of wash- 
ings and involutions, the one anxiety 
to escape pollution or coming in 
contact during the performance of 
the act with any thing or any man 
common or unclean, that is to say, 
of inferior caste, steering safely 
through this peril with greater ease 
because in the Bengal army no 
sepoys of inferior caste are admitted. 
Ram Sewak returns to his hut a 
cleaner and, in his own eyes, a 
holier man, and there proceeds to 
make preparations for the one great 
event of a Hindu’s life—that event 
in which his hopes, his fears, his 
religion, are all concentrated—his 
dinner. No regimental cook may 
prepare his meal, no arbitrary bugle 
summon him to it, no ill-assorted 
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herd of messmates share it with 
him ; his own hands construct the 
earthen fire-place, his own hands 
knead the bread and bake it, and 
our the ghee—odious to English, 
but dearest of all delicacies to 
Hindu stomach—which constitute 
his simple, very frugal, but to his 
mind, and still more to that of less 
fortunate, less well provided Hindus, 
sumptuous repast. Perhaps half-a- 
dozen Brahmins of the same caste 
of his own company, perhaps of his 
own village, who years ago enlisted 
together with him, form his mess, 
cook with him, and finally consum- 
mate the highest social act of 
Oriental life by eating with him. 
The gallant ile ae their —_ 
dress if possible a little easier, till 
the least conceivable restraint is left 
upon the free movement of their 
muscular pliant limbs, and, seated 
on the ground, proceed—to gorge. 
For there is no false shame about a 
Hindu in this respect—he eats once 
a day only, but then he eats like a 
serpent, till he is almost insensible. 
Stuff, stuff, he goes on till at last 
nature can endure no more; and, 
with a smile of bland enjoyment, he 
announces to his companions that 
‘ Pet bhurgiyei,’ in plain English, 
he has got a bellyfull. They de- 
clare themselves to be in a like 
happy state, and so hookahs are 
lighted, and easier than easy pos- 
tures are adopted, and Ram Sewak 
and his friends enjoy that other 
dear delight of Eastern, not to say 
Western, mortals—gossip. Not 
such gossip however as would edify 
Mrs. Marpeace; no character is 
blackened, no friend is maligned, 
no guilt is gloated over, no inno- 
cence is calumniated ; the price of 
flour, the stoppages of the next pa y- 
day, the accumulated savings of the 
year, the prospect of batta for the 
ast campaign, the accidents of 
caste, how Gunga Pandy has tum- 
bled into a pool of dirty water and 
lost his caste in consequence, and is 
to give a dinner to get it back again ; 
perhaps the last news, now some 
twelve months old, from their native 
village, the tidings which Sall Sing 
is to bring from there on his return 
from furlough next year, till which 
time frugal Jack will wait patiently, 
and never think of incurring a 
criminal expenditure of three half- 
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mee, in consideration of which 

e might in a week's time have all 
he wanted to know by post; per- 
haps the new station to which the 
corps is ordered, speculation as to 
what kind of air and water will be 
found there; perhaps the character 
of the commanding officer, the 
temper of a newly joined ensign, 
with a good-natured joke at some of 
his inexperienced blunders; per- 
haps, too, for Jack is a true soldier, 
the glories of the last or the hopes 
of the next campaign,—these are the 
subjects of conversation, salted, it 
may be, by the occasional utterance 
of some very aged joke, which has 
done duty in the grenadier company 
any time these last fifty years, but is 
always good to draw a laugh still 
from blithe and simple-hearted 
Jack. 

Gradually conversation subsides 
and torpor ensues, a state which 
Ram Sewak himself would dignify 

the higher name of meditation. 
For hours he will sit there in a state 
of serene enjoyment, smoking and 
ruminating, looking like a philo- 
sopher and feeling like a gorged 
boa-constrictor, unless some hated 
evening drill bugle is heard; then 
he gets up with a sigh, and with 
pain and grief wriggles into his 
scarcely consenting trousers, and 
with a fierce effort buckles his 
bursting belt, and takes his musket 
and goes sleepily on parade, where 
the colonel wonders why the regi- 
ment is so much less smart than it 
was inthe morning. Or asthe cool 
evening descends, he will select 
some brother Brahmin as his com- 
panion to go with him into the 
neighbouring city ‘to see the world.’ 
Very mild are the jests which enter- 
tain Ram Sewak and Sall Sing, as, 
hand in hand like two school-girls, 
they walk down to the city; very 
mild, to an Oxford under-graduate, 
would appear their notion of seeing 
the ann But the tattoo beats, 
and Ram Sewak is too good a 
soldier to be absent at the roll-eall, 
and he retires again to his hut, 
where he sits with his brethren, 
smoking, talking, sleeping alter- 
nately, still somewhat under the 
influence of that prodigious dinner, 
till the night is far spent, and he 
draws his blanket well over his 
head and fairly goes to sleep till the 
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morning reveillé wakes him, and 
with a start and a yawn and a 
stretch, Jack is himself again. 

But evil accidents will occur to 
mar the even tenor of this peaceful 
life, and of these caste is the fruitful 
cause. For if in his morning ablu- 
tion, poor Ram Sewak’s lotah was 
inadvertently used by some passing 
inferior Hindu; or if in that even- 
ing walk to the city he incurred the 
luckless fate of Gunga Pandy, and 
fell into a dirty pool: or if, in an hour 
of ill-advised dissipation he suffered 
some low caste cahar to partake 
of his hookah, then there is for him 
no convivial meeting, no social meal. 
He goes indeed at the wonted hour 
to the well-known place where his 
messmates are assembled, expecting 
his good company; they see him, 
and shout out, ‘ Hey, Ram Sewak !’ 
in tones expressive of welcome ; but 
he, with downcast air and faltering 
voice, relates his transgression. Do 
they try to talk away the misfor- 
tune? do they say, ‘ Well, never 
mind, Ram Sewak; it is a pity, old 
fellow, but it can’t be helped ; sit 
down, and we'll say nothing about 
it?’ Nothing of the kind is said, 
nor does the unfortunate Ram 
Sewak expect it. They condole 
with him, indeed, with as much 
sincere pity as we all are said to 
feel for the misfortunes of our best 
friends, especially those by which 
we ourselves are to — but they 
let him depart, and he goes back to 
his solitary hut, to eat his solitary 
dinner and smoke his solitary pipe 
till the fraternity of his caste in the 
regiment shall have met, and de- 
cided how large an offering to 
the poor—in other words, how big 
a dinner to themselves—may serve 
to expiate Ram Sewah’s offence, and 
win him back his caste. Ram Se- 
wak is a popular man, and will get 
off easily. Were he disliked, or had 
there been no such faur pas com- 
mitted for a length of time, and 
the Brahmins in the company were 
getting hungry, in that case his 
pay would be heavily mortgaged for 
some time to come. 

In due time, Ram Sewak becomes 
a havildar or serjeant, and wears 
stripes and a sash; and again in 
due time he becomes an officer and 
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receives a commission, full of flatter- 
ing assurances from the Supreme 
Government, and wears a gold collar 
round his neck, and has no more 
sentry duty to perform, and wears 
tails to his coat, and carries a sword 
which he cannot use, instead of a 
musket which he can, and receives 
a great deal more money than he 
can spend - is right, after long 
service), and in other respects is 
much in the same position as when 
he was a private. At last, when 
he is seventy years old, and has 
served the Government for fifty, he 
retires on his well-earned pension ; 
goes back as a matter of course to 
the village which he left as a boy; 
finds it, thanks to the conservatism 
of the East, still unchanged,—his 
old parents perhaps dead and gone; 
but the old village families, the 
old village officers, the old village 
landmarks, the old village disputes, 
interests, lawsuits, hopes and fears, 
and there he sits in peace and quiet- 
ness, glad to welcome occasionally 
some comrade on furlough, and 
talk over with him the regiment and 
old friends in it, and there he eats, 
and smokes, and ruminates, and 
dies. 

Poor Gunga Pandy, his contem- 
porary in the service, his rear rank 
man in the company, does not live 
to attain the like otiwm cum digni- 
tate. He is taken ill one ie. 
after a more than ordinarily porten- 
tous meal; he goes into Lespital ; 
then Ram Sewak and other of his 
fellow soldiers assiduously visit 
him, but he grows worse and dies, 
and the doctor reports to the com- 
manding officer that ‘Gunga Pandy, 
of the grenadier company, is dead,’ 
and the commanding officer issues a 
somewhat superfluous order, ‘ that 
Gunga Pandy, of the grenadier com- 
pany,should be struck off thestrength 
of the regiment,’ and a pyre is 
erected across the nullah which 
bounds thecantonment, and then poor 
Gunga Pandyis carried and decently 
burnt ; and the officer of his com- 
pany misses him a few days after- 
wards on parade, and asks for him, 
and is told that he is dead, and 
sums up his merits in the expres- 
sive epitaph—‘ Poor old Jack !’ 

W.D. 
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FRANCE BEFORE AND SINCE THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1789.* 


HE author of this work is al- 

ready favourably known to the 
European public. A Frenchman 
by birth, and the son of a French 
prefect under the Restoration, M. 
de Tocqueville was born in Paris in 
1805. His early education, which 
commenced under the Empire, 
finished under the reign of Louis 
XVIII. He was called to the 
French bar in the year 1826, and 
immediately afterwards appointed 
Juge Auditeur at Versailles. These 
functionaries were suppressed in 
the year 1830, at which epoch M. 
de Tocqueville inscribed his name 
on the roll of Parisian advocates. 
Tn this expectant and trying position 
he did not long continue. i. 1831 
he was appointed, by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, in con- 
junction with his friend, M. Gus- 
tave de Beaumont, to a Commission 
of Inquiry into the Penitentiary 
System of the United States; and 
on his return published the result 
of his labours. This work gained 
for its author the Monthyon Prize, 
and admission as a Member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. A more celebrated series 
of volumes was yet to issue from 
the young advocate’s pen. This 
was the work De la Démocratie en 
Amérique, which, if we remember 
rightly, was published by Gosselin, 
in 1836. Within less than a year 
the volume ran through six or seven 
editions, and enjoyed a popularity 
and repute which endure to the 
present day. It is emphatically 
the best, and indeed we may say 
the only profound work which has 
appeared on America, and it is not 
less distinguished by its pre-eminent 
ability than by its tone of manly 
candour. La Démocratie en Ameé- 
vique opened not merely the French 
Academy, but the Chamber of 
Deputies to its able and accom- 
Ee author. Soon after its pub- 
ication, the electors of the tenth 
arrondissement of Paris elected M. 
de Tocqueville to become their 
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member—an honour which he de- 
clined, in order to present himself 
before the constituency of Valognes. 
In the first attempt in the Départe- 
ment de la Manche, M. de Tocque- 
ville was unsuccessful. It was not 
till 1839, when occupied in writing 
a second portion of the work on 
Démocratie en Amérique, that he 
was returned to the Chamber. 
After his election he devoted him- 
self arduously to his duties, givin 
his principal attention to snout 
and foreign topics, and to questions 
relative to penitentiaries, secondary 
punishments, and popular edu- 
cation. Though not a fervent or 
ote speaker, yet the extent of 

is information, the elevation of his 
views, the solidity of his attain- 
ments, and the integrity of his cha- 
racter, caused De Tocqueville to be 
always listened to with respectful 
attention under the extinct par- 
liamentary system. When the 
Government of Louis Philippe 
perished so unaccountably in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, the character of the man 
pointed him out as a fitting repre- 
sentative under a new system, and 
he was returned to the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies. For a 
short period in 1850 he filled the 
office of Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; but his official life was far 
too short to afford any indication of 
a peculiar fitness for the office. In 
the opinion of those very competent 
to judge, however, M. de Tocque- 
ville was considered to have many 
of the qualifications essential to a 
due discharge of the duties of the 
office. 

Since the period of the coup 
d’ état, in December, 1851, M. de 
Tocqueville has, like the majority 
of the statesmen and men of letters 
in France, wholly withdrawn from 
public affairs, and lived in com- 
plete retirement. That he has 
not lived idly or unprofitably 
is apparent from the appearance 
of the able and instructive work 
which has been recently published. 
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M. de Tocqueville does not pro- 
fess to give a history of the French 
Revolution. That history has been 
already written several scores of 
times Le men variously gifted, and 
at least half-a-dozen times with 
more than ordinary success. The 
volume before us is rather a com- 
mentary or a study on the French 
Revolution, than a history of events. 
It is a theory of M. de Tocqueville, 
that though the French in 1789 
submitted to every species of con- 
straint to fashion themselves other- 
wise than their fathers were, yet 
that they have succeeded less than 
was supposed abroad or at home. 
He holds that they have uncon- 
sciously retained most of the senti- 
ments, habits, and opinions, by 
means of which they effected the 
destruction of the ancient fabric of 
their Government. The professed 
object of M. de Tocqueville in the 
present publication is, to use his 
own language, to reach the core of 
society under the old monarchy. 
For this purpose he has read over 
the literature which the eighteenth 
century produced, has investigated 
the public documents, the reports 
of the meetings of the States and 
the Provincial Assemblies, and the 
Instructions drawn up by the Three 
Orders in 1789. Not satisfied with 
these efforts, M. de Tocqueville has 
examined the archives of the Great 
Intendencies, particularly that of 
Tours, and there he has found the 
whole structure of the old mo- 
narchy, and copious information as 
to the state of society. In the 
France of that bygone day, he has 
discovered, he tells us, many of the 
characteristic features of the France 
of 1856. ‘Everywhere,’ he says, 
‘I found the roots of the existing 
state of society deeply embedded 
in the old soil.” The French Revo- 
lution, he maintains, has had two 
totally distinct phases. In the 
first phase, the French sought to 
abolish everything ; in the second, 
to resume a portion of what had 
been relinquished. The design and 
peculiar object of M. de Tocque- 
ville is to show why the Revolution 
broke out in France sooner than 
elsewhere; why it sprang spon- 
taneously from society, and how 
the old monarchy came to fall so 
suddenly. 
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At some future time, if health 
and strength be spared to him, M. 
de Tocqueville promises to show b 
what a strange destiny the Frenc 
people was led to relinquish its first 
aim, and to aspire only to become 
the servants of a hard taskmaster, 
who concentrated all the powers of 
the nation, suppressed its liberties, 

utting in their place a bastard 
reedom, and calling sovereignty 
of the people the suffrages of 
electors who could neither inform 
themselves nor concert their ope- 
rations. This system interpreted 
the assent of mute and enslaved 
assemblies into a free voting of the 
taxes. While thus robbing the 
nation of the right of self-govern- 
ment, of law, of freedom of 
thought, of speech, of the pen, and 
of all the most precious of the con- 
quests of 1789, it still dared to call 
itself a government by the national 
will. There was, indeed, a good 
deal of foreign conquest, and what 
is called military glory, incident to 
the first Imperial system; but a 
subsequent generation of French- 
men has lived to witness the ex- 
tinction of freedom of thought, of 
ae. and of the press, without 
the perilous and sanguinary com- 
pensation of either foreign con- 
quest or glory at home. 

M. de Tocqueville seems to appre- 
hend that many will accuse him of 
showing in the book before us a very 
unseasonable love of freedom—a 
thing for which, it is said, no one 
any longer cares in France. We 
assure him, however, that his love 
of freedom will more fully recom- 
mend his work to the favourable 
consideration of Englishmen all over 
the world. More than twenty years 
ago, M. de Tocqueville remarked, in 
his work on America, that the men 
of the present day are impelled by 
an unknown force to the destruction 
of aristocracy; yet he observes, it 
is perfectly clear that of all the 
communities in the world, those 
which will always be least able per- 
manently to escape from shetkde 
government are precisely the com- 
munities in which aristocracy has 
ceased to exist, and can never exist 
again. Despotism, he observes, 
nowhere produces more pernicious 
effects than in these same commu- 
nities, for more than any other form 
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of government, despotism favours 
the growth of all the vices to which 
such societies are specially liable. 
In countries where there is no free- 
dom, men, being no longer connected 
together by any ties of casteorfamily, 
are inclined to think of nothing but 
their private interests, extinguishing 
all public virtue in considerations 
of self. Where the will of one man 
is now, as in a neighbouring country, 
law, every one is stimulated either 
by the fear of falling or by an eager- 
ness to rise. As men are only dis- 
tinguished by money, the desire to 
be rich at any cost is the chief 
consideration. The pursuit of lucre 
and of mere material pleasures is 
in despotic communities the preva- 
lent passion —a passion diffused 
through, and enervating and de- 
grading, both high and low. It is 
freedom alone, as M. de Tocqueville 
remarks, which can effectually coun- 
teract the vices which are natural 
to such communities. Freedom 
alone, he eloquently observes, can 
tear them from the worship of money 
and the petty squabbles of their 
private interests. 

M. de Tocqueville does not deny 
that democratic communities, like 
France, which are not free, may be 
rich, refined, adorned, magnificent, 
powerful, by the weight of the uni- 
form mass; they may contain many 
good fathers of families, honest 
traders, estimable men of property ; 
but in such societies, he truly avers, 
there never will be found a great 
citizen, or, above all, a great people. 
Where equality of condition and 
despotic power are combined, the 
hearts and the intellects of men 
sink to a lowlevel. These were the 
opinions entertained by a profound 
observer twenty years ago, and 
everything M. de Tocqueville has 
recently seen in France serves but 
to confirm his views. After an 
autocratic and uncontrolled sway 
has existed for nearly five years, he 
asks his countrymen, in his prelimi- 
nary notice, where is the man who 
by nature has so mean a soul as to 
prefer dependence on the caprices 
of one of his fellow creatures, to 
obedience to laws which he has him- 
self contributed to establish? The 
present ruler of France does not 
deny the excellence of freedom, but 
he wishes to keep it all to himself, 
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and to maintain that Frenchmen 
are utterly unworthy of it. In this 
he shows what a low estimate he 
entertains for Frenchmen; for, as 
M. de Tocqueville observes, the 
taste a man may show for absolute 
government, bears an exact ratio to 
the contempt he may profess for his 
countrymen. 

M. de Tocqueville maintains that 
the fundamental and final object of 
the first French Revolution was not, 
as has been supposed, the destruc- 
tion of religious authority. It was, 
he truly observes, in the character 
of a political institution, far more 
than in that of a religious doctrine, 
that Christianity had inspired such 
fierce hatreds. It was not because 
the priests assumed authority over 
the world to come, as because they 
were landlords, tithe-owners, and 
administrators here below. We have 
seen in 1856,and indeed in every day 
that has passed since 1848, that in 
the same measure as the Roman- 
Catholic clergy has separated itself 
more and more from all that for- 
merly fell with it, the Romish Church 
and its priests have re-established 
their ascendancy over the minds of 
men in France. 

In clearing away the ruins pro- 
duced by the Revolution of 1789, 
there appears a huge central power 
springing spontaneously out of these 
ruins, which has attracted and ab- 
sorbed into unity all fractions of 
authority and influence. The go- 
vernments founded on this power 
are more perishable, but a hundred 
times more powerful, than any of 
those which it overthrew. Itis this 
central power which has destroyed 
immunities and abolished _privi- 
leges—which has confounded ranks 
and equalized classes—which has 
superseded the aristocracy by public 
functionaries, local franchises by 
uniform enactments, and the diver- 
sity of authority by unity and indi- 
visibility. 

One of the reasons why feudal 
rights had become more odious to 
the people in France than in any 
other country, arose from the fact 
that serfdom had been abolished 
among our Gallic neighbours long 
before it had been abolished in Ger- 
many and other portions of the 
Continent. The French peasant 
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He had become an owner of land, 
and clung as pertinaciously to the 
soil as the Irish cottier tenant of 
fifty or sixty years ago. Many 
people in this country, who are 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of France, have believed that 
the subdivision of landed property 
in that country dates from the Re- 
volution of 1789, and was only the 
result of that revolution. The very 
contrary is demonstrated by M. de 
Tocqueville. Twenty years before 
the first Revolution the agricultural 
societies of France deprecated the 
excessive subdivision of the soil. 
The division of inheritances, said 
M. Turgot, is such, that what sufficed 
for a single family is shared between 
five or six children. Necker, a few 
years later, said there were in France 
an immensity of small rural proper- 
ties; and M. de Tocqueville states 
that he met with the following ex- 
pressions in a secret report made 
to one of the provincial intendants 
a few years holine the Revolu- 
tion :— 

Inheritances are divided in an gqual 
and alarming manner, and as every one 
wishes to have something of everything 
and everywhere, the plots of land are 
infinitely divided and perpetually sub- 
divided. 

Nearly a century ago, the love of 
the peasant in France for property 
in land was intense. When Arthur 
Young first visited France, seventy 
years ago, nothing struck him more 
than the great subdivision of the 
soil. He states that half the soil of 
France belonged to the peasantry in 
fee, and that he had no idea of such 
a state of things. M. de Tocque- 
ville asserts that such a condition 
of affairs existed nowhere but in 
France, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of France. In this, how- 
ever, he is mistaken. Very small 
farms and subdivisions of land 
existed in Tuscany and in the Grand 
Duchy of Lucca, in Switzerland, in 
Catalonia, in the Basque Provinces, 
and in the Republic of Andorre ; 
and also in Flanders and in the Pays 
de Liége, close to the French fron- 
tiers. 

M. de Tocqueville holds it to be 
a mistake that the French nobility 
or the scigneurs governed the 
peasantry. After examining the 
question very minutely, he comes 
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to the conclusion that the affairs of 
the parish were managed by a cer- 
tain number of parochial officers, 
who were no longer the agents of 
the manor or domain, and whom the 
lord no longer selected. Some of 
these persons were nominated by 
the intendant of the province, others 
were elected by the peasants them- 
selves. The duty of these authori- 
ties was to assess the taxes, to repair 
the church, to build schools, to con- 
voke and preside over the vestry or 
parochial meeting. Though there 
was not then, and is not now, in 
France, any poor-law system as we 
understand it in England, yet the 
parochial officers attended to the 
property of the parish, and deter- 
mined the application of it; they 
sued and were sued in its name. 
Unlike our parochial officers, how- 
ever, they were subject to the con- 
trol of the central power. The 
seigneur was only an inhabitant of 
the parish, differing in rank—not in 
power—from the body of the com- 
munity. The seigneur is only the 
principal inhabitant, was the instruc- 
tion given by the intendants to their 
sub-delegates. The French nobility 
had in truth lost its hold on public 
affairs, except in the administration 
of justice. The principal nobles, as 
M. de Tocqueville states, retained 
the right of having judges who de- 
cided suits in their name, and it may 
be further stated that these judge- 
ships very uniformly went in fami- 
lies, so that there was a noblesse de 
robe. The power of the Crown, 
more especially since the time of 
Richelieu, had limited and subdued 
the seignorial jurisdiction. Many 
of the seignorial rights of France 
had vanished or undergone a trans- 
formation antecedent to 1789. All 
the rights then in existence might 
be reduced to a small number of 
leading heads. Though the traces 
of corvées, or seignorial labour rents, 
may be almost everywhere de- 
tected, yet they were in 1789 at least 
half extinguished. It is true that 
seigneurs levied dues on fairs and 
markets, and had the exclusive right 
of sporting, but most of the tolls on 
roads had been reduced or abolished. 
The peasant was compelled to grind 
at the seignorial mill, and to crush 
his grapes at the lord’s wine- 
press. 
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The spiritual lords of the soil en- 
joyed also similar advantages, for 
the Church had in a great measure 
incorporated itself with the feudal 
system. <A convent had generall 
the lordship of the village in aa 
it stood. ‘The Church held serfs in 
the only part of France in which 
they still existed, and ecclesiastical 
landlords levied their labour rents, 
their dues on fairs and markets, and 
were paid for their ovens, their 
mills, their wine-presses, and their 
Bulls, when used by the faithful. 
Nearly everywhere in Europe 
(M. de Tocqueville says throughout 
Europe, but this is a mistake, for 
Switzerland, Holland, Catalonia, 
and Biscay ought to be excepted) 
similar feudal rights existed, and in 
most of the Continental States they 
were more onerous than in France, 
How, he then asks, is it that the 
feudal rights excited so intense a 
hatred in France? The two most 
important causes of the phenomenon 
M. de Tocqueville holds to be that 
the French peasant had become an 
owner of the soil, and had escaped 
from the government of the great 
landlords. Whenit is remembered 
that the French peasant has been 
for more than a century enamoured 
of the soil—that he would spend all 
his savings to purchase it at any 
price, his hatred of seignorial rights 
may be more easily understood. 
In pursuance of seignorial rights, he 
was called from his furrow, and 
compelled to work for the lord, 
without wages; in accordance with 
these rights, he was forbidden to 
defend his young crops from their 
game. ‘Thus his profits and his 
labour were interfered with by the 
lord, while the Black Hussar of the 
Church carried away the profit of 
his fields in the guise of tithe. Itis 
impossible to picture the stores of 
hatred and envy which feudal rights 
—and especially the feudal rights 
of the clergy—generated among our 
neighbours. The destruction of a 
portion of feudalism in France, 
rendered a hundred times more 
odious that portion which survived 
In 1789. 

M. de Tocqueville endeavours to 
show—and we think successfully— 
that administrative centralization 
Was an institution anterior to the 
Revolution of 1789. He maintains 
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that it is not an achievement of the 
Revolution, but that it is a product 
of the former institutions of France, 
and theonly one that could be made to 
adapt itself to the new social condi- 
tion brought about by the Revolu- 
tion. M. de Tocqueville holds that 
in the centre of the kingdom, and 
close to the throne, there had been 
formed an administrative body, 
called the King’s Council, in which 
every power was united. Though 
some of its functions were of recent 
date, it was a supreme court of 
justice and an administrative tri- 
bunal. It possessed also a legis- 
lative power. It was not composed 
of men of rank, but of intendants or 
persons versed in the management 
of business. The intendant was in 
possession of the reality of Govern- 
ment. He had his fortune to make. 
He was chosen by the Government, 
was subject to dismissal, and exer- 
cised his functions neither by elec- 
tion, birth, nor purchase of office. Be- 
neath him was a sub-delegate, always 
a plebeian, and not seldom the in- 
tendant was a newly-created noble. 
Law observed that France, having 
neither parliaments, nor estates, 
nor governors, was ruled by thirty 
intendants. It is, said he, upon 
thirty Masters of Requests that the 
evil or good, the sterility or fertility 
of the provinces depend. 

M. de Tocqueville  sufficientl 
proves that what he calls the admi- 
nistrative tutelage of France was 
also an institution existing anterior 
to the first Revolution. But, never- 
theless, municipal freedom outlived 
the feudal system, for long after the 
landlords had ceased to be the rulers 
of the country districts, the towns 
retained the right of self-govern- 
ment. In some of the towns, down to 
the close of the seventeenth century, 
the magistrates were elected by, and 
responsible to the whole people, 
forming small democratic common- 
wealths. Where Louis XI. cur- 
tailed the municipal liberties of the 
towns, it was because. he was 
alarmed by their democratic cha- 
racter. Where Louis XIV. de- 
stroyed them, it was for fiscal 
reasons, and with a view to obtain 
money. Cases have occurred where 


the French Crown has over and 
over again re-sold to towns the 
right of electing their magistrates. 
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In most instances, the govern- 
ment of the towns of France was 
vested in two assemblies. These 
formed the executive body of the 
community, termed the Corps de la 
Ville, equivalent to ourcorporations. 
The municipal officers never re- 
ceived any stipend, but were re- 
munerated by exemptions from 
taxation and by privileges. The 
second assembly was equivalent to 
our livery. According to the re- 
searches of M. de Tocqueville, this 
general assembly, or livery, fre- 
quently consisted, in the fifteenth 
century,of the whole population; and 
even at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the same state of things 
might sometimes be met with. In 
the eighteenth century, the people 
ceased to meet in general assembly, 
nor was the body anywhere elected 
by the bulk of the community, or 
impressed with its spirit. 1t was 
invariably composed of zotables, 
some of whom sat in virtue of a per- 
sonal right. This proves the truth 
of the profound remark of Madame 
de Staél, ‘ That it is liberty which is 
ancient, and despotism only that is 
modern.’ 

It is one of the homages paid to 
freedom, that almost all the princes 
who strangled or destroyed it have, 
from Augustus down to Louis Na- 
poleon, made efforts to preserve the 
forms of liberty. But as our author 
remarks, and as probably will 
speedily appear in a neighbouring 
kingdom, it is impossible to prolong 
false appearances where the reality 
has departed. 

It will excite the surprise of those 
who consider the present adminis- 
trative tutelage of France a novelty, 
to be told, that in the eighteenth 
century the towns could neither 
establish an octroi, nor levy a rate, 
nor mortgage, nor sell, nor sue, nor 
farm their property, nor administer 
that property, nor employ their sur- 
plus revenues, without an Order in 
Council. 


Under the social condition of France 
(says M. de Tocqueville), anterior to the 
Revolution of 1789, as well as at the 
present day, there was no city, town, 
borough, village, or hamlet in the king- 
dom—there was neither hospital, church, 
fabric, religious house, nor college which 
could have an independent will in the 
management of its private affairs, or 


which could administer its own property 
according to its own choice. Then, as 
now, the executive administration held 
the whole French people in tutelage. 


By many theorists it is held that 
the modern law of France has re- 
moved the administration of justice 
from those political institutions into 
which it had been improperly 
allowed to penetrate before the first 
Revolution; but if this be so to 
some extent, it is also true that the 
Government has continually invaded 
the proper sphere of the judicial 
authorities. And nothing, as M. de 
Toequeville observes, more depraves 
mankind, and tends to render them 
more revolutionary and servile, than 
the intervention of judicial autho- 
rity in administrative business. 

Tt should seem, if we are to judge 
from the example of France, that 
when a people has destroyed aristo- 
eracy in its social constitution, it is 
always sliding into centralization. 
Everything under such a system 
tends to unity. The deduction made 
by M. de Tocqueville from the 
data afforded by his country is, 
‘that the democratic revolution 
served to consolidate the centralized 
administration, and centralization 
seemed so naturally to find its place 
in the society which the Revolution 
had formed, that it might easily be 
taken for its offspring.’ 

The Ministers of the Crown in 
France, more than half a century 
before the first Revolution, formed 
the design of regulating everything 
from Paris. No doubt there was 
unity in the best sense of the word 
in the great Empireof Charlemagne; 
but the unity prevailing in his time 
differed from the mechanical and 
violent centralization operated by 
Richelieu and Louis X1V., and also 
from the harassing intermeddling 
of the present day. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, not 
a charitable workshop could be esta- 
blished in a distant province of 
France, until the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral had fixed the cost, drawn u 
the scheme, and chosen the site. ie 
a mendicity-house or a refuge was 
to be erected, the Minister must be 
informed of the name of the beggars, 
when they arrived, and when they 
departed. 


Ihave remarked (says M, de Tocque- 
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ville), after having examined a mass of 
provincial archives, that it always took 
at least a year before a parish could 
obtain leave to repair its steeple or to 
rebuild the parsonage. Morefrequently, 
two or three years elapsed before the 
demand was granted. 


As the Government, to use the 
words of M. de Tocqueville, assumed 
the place of Providence, every one 
in his individual necessities invoked 
its aid. In the archives of the in- 
tendancies are to be found the peti- 
tions of peasants praying to be in- 
demnified for the loss of their cattle, 
of landowners asking for assistance, 
of manufacturers soliciting privi- 
leges or loans. The nobles, too, 
were often importunate solicitants. 
There is truly nothing new under 
the sun. In the archives of prefects 
and sub-prefects of the present day 
may be found self-seekers more 
numerous, asking favours not widely 
dissimilar. Licences for Bureaux 
de Tabae are as much and more 
shamelessly sought for in 1856, than 
under the old régime. In the col- 
lection of papers published in 1848 
and 1849, we have seen that M. 
Guizot was asked for a Bureau de 
Tabac, for her French maid, by an 
English lady of title; and we dare 
say there are hundreds of soi-disant 
ladies now in France who have asked 
similar favours of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. The uncontrolled Go- 
vernment of one man has the inevi- 
table tendency of making all men 
self-seekers, and of rendering them 
indifferent to their common fate. 

No one can have passed a month, 
or even a week, in Paris, among the 
adherents of the present Emperor, 
without perceiving the voracious 
appetite for place which devours all 

renchmen. The writer before us 
holds that itis a mistake to suppose 
that this feeling has arisen since the 
Revolution of 1789. Its birth, he 
alleges, dates several centuries back, 
and it is a feeling which has con- 
stantly gained strength. Places 
under the old Government, which 
had been growing for a thousand 
years, were not, however, more 
numerous than under Louis Na- 
poleon, first President of the Re- 
public, and now Emperor. The 
number of petty places, as M. de 
Tocqueville says, under the Vieille 
Cour was almost infinite ; yet it may 
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be well doubted if such servility— 
if such utter prostration of the will, 
mind, and understanding, as is now 
required of the servile subjects of 
the Empire, then obtained. Be- 
tween 1693 and 1790, it has been 
reckoned that 40,000 places were 
created; yet a far greater number 
now exist under the ex-President 
of a Republic expanded into a full- 
blown Emperor. 


I have counted (says M. de Tocque- 
ville), that in 1750, in a provincial town 
of moderate size, no less than 109 per- 
sons were engaged in the administration 
of justice, and 126 in the execution of 
the judgments delivered by them. 


This no doubt appears an inor- 
dinate number. Yet we have little 
doubt that if M. de Tocqueville 
examined in 1857 the archives of 
1856, he would find that the number 
of employés in the present year is 
far greater than it was in 1756. 

The desire to have a Government 
place in France is now as great or 
greater than ever it was; the only 
difference is that places were 
formerly openly vendible, and were 
sold by the Government, whereas 
now they are covertly sold or traf- 
ficked sous cape. ‘A man no 
longer,’ says M. de Tocqueville, 
_ his money in order to pur- 
chase a place, he does more, he sells 
himself.’ The vanity of the middle 
classes, he remarks, has been for 
three centuries kept on the stretch, 
and directed to the acquisition of 
public employments, and thus the 
passion for place became the source 
of revolutions and of servitude. 
The best kings of France, as well 
as the worst, sold offices, so that 
venality became, so to speak, one 
of the institutions of the country. 

The following observations on the 
nobility of France appear to us so 
full of truth that we extract them: 


At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, that nobility of France which was 
about to fall with the throne held to- 
wards the king, and still more towards 
the king’s agents, an attitude far higher 
and language far more free than the 
middle class, which was so soon to over- 
throw the monarchy. Almost all the 
guarantees against the abuse of power 
which France possessed during the 
thirty-seven years of her representative 
Government, were already loudly de- 
manded by the nobles. It must ever be 
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deplored that, instead of bending that 
nobility to the discipline of the law, it 
was uprooted and struck to the earth. 
By that act the nation was deprived of 
a necessary portion of its substance, and 
@ wound was given to freedom which 
will never be healed. A class which has 
marched for ages in the first rank has 
acquired, in this long and uncontested 
exercise of greatness, a certain loftiness 
of heart, a natural confidence in its 
strength, and a habit of being looked- 
up to, which makesit the most resisting 
element in the frame of society. Not 
only is its own disposition manly, but 
its example serves to augment the man- 
liness of every other class. By extir- 
pating such an order, its very enemies 
are enervated. Nothing can ever com- 
pletely replace it; it can be born no 
more; it may recover its title and 
estates, not the soul of its progenitors. 
There is nothing truer, than that 
all the customs and habits of the 
middle ages in France afforded 
uarantees for, and protests in 
avour of, liberty. Whether we 
look to the popular assemblies of 
1356, the States of Blois, the garde 
bourgeoise, the risings of the various 
trades and corporations, the troubles 
of the League and Fronde, and the 
rebellions of Armagnac, we shall 
ever find stormy protests against 
anything like blind acquiescence to 
authority, whether that authorit 
was founded on right or might. It 
should also be observed, that the 
elective system prevailed in the 
Church, in the communes, in the 
corporations. The vast clerical 
organization of France was alto- 
gether founded on a system of 
election. The humblest curate or 
the highest archbishop was ap- 
inted by the suffrage of his fal. 
ows. Hahops, abbots, grand- 
masters, canons, all derived their 
— and authority from the mem- 
ers of their own order. The 
Church, in a word, was a great 
republic, having its assemblies or 
councils, deliberating on the com- 
mon weal of the great spiritual cor- 
poration, by the voice of its indi- 
vidual members, The great councils 
of the Church were representative, 
and in a measure republican. To 
the last days of the ancient mo- 
narchy, the Roman-Catholic Church 
in France retained her periodical 
assemblies. 
The lower clergy, as M.de Tocque- 
ville truly states, enjoyed the pro- 


tection of solid guarantees against 
the tyranny of their superiors, and 
were not prepared for passive obe- 
dience to the Sovereign by the un- 
controlled despotism of the bishop. 
The spirit of the priesthood, too, 
was not, as now, fashioned to poli- 
tical servility, or to ultra-montanism. 
On the contrary, there was scarcely 
a parish priest, and not one in a 
thousand among the minor clergy, 
who did not cling to the Gallican 
liberties. It is different in 1856. 
The mass of the Romish ecclesias- 
tics in France are now the spiritual 
janissaries of ultra-montanism, and 
the servile adulators of the Em- 
a and the Empire. M. de 

ocqueville holds that this reli- 
gious and political servility has 
arisen from this: that the Catholic 
clergy, being deprived of all partici- 
pation in landed property, and 
their incomes converted into salaries, 
the interests of the Papacy and of 
the temporal ruler are alone pro- 
moted. A Romish priest, the sub- 
ject of a foreign authority, and who 
in fhe land in which he sojourns has 
no family, can be linked to the soil 
only by the tie of landed property. 
M. de Tocqueville is no enemy, but 
a warm supporter, of religion, and 
has no prejudices against—whatever 
his prejudices may be in favour of 
—the Roman-Catholic faith. But 
he sees clearly enough that the con- 
science of a Popish priest binds him 
to the Pope, and his stipend to the 
Sovereign. The real country of such 
a sacerdotal slave ishis church. In 
every political question he considers 
but the status of his own profession. 
If Mother Church be free, pros- 
perous, and dominant, what matters 
it to him how it fares with the rest 
of the world? 

The mass of the French antece- 
dent to the first Revolution were, 
it is likely, more lax in their habits 
and more vehement in their feel- 
ings and opinions, than the French 
of the present day; but they were 
not, to use the epithet of this writer, 
so temperately and decorously sen- 
sual as the subjects of Louis Napo- 
leon. They sought to be renowned 
rather than rich. They did not 
allow the greed of gain to absorb 
every faculty of their minds, or the 
pursuit of comfort and luxury to 
absorb every faculty of their souls. 
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The chase after lucre was often 
abandoned for higher and more re- 
fined enjoyments. Men did not 
spend their days on the Stock Ex- 
sien and the Bourse, or their 
nights in creating specious or alto- 
gether sham joint-stock companies, 
agricultural, commercial, and social, 
to come out at a high premium, thus 
rigging the market, defrauding the 
unwary, and enriching themselves. 
Frenchmen of sixty, seventy, or 
eighty years ago were not wholly 
sordid, sensual, and self-seeking. 
They had other objects than money 
before their eyes, and did not take 
‘Rem, quocumque modo rem’ for 
their stereotyped motto. 

M. de Tocqueville does not, in his 
ingenious work, lay, we think, suffi- 
cient stress on the liberty which the 
French enjoyed by being governed 
through Prudhommes and by Pré- 
vots. Philip le Bel, even before his 
coronation, granted, comme joyeux 
avéenement, to the inhabitants of Bre- 
teuil, the right of being governed by 
two Prudhommes, elected every 
year.* Intruth, these yearly elections 
of Prudhommes, Sénéchaux,and Pré- 
vots nourished in every town a knot 
of small republics. The fiscal and 
pecuniary wants of sovereigns, for 
wars and other expenditure, forced 
the French kings into concessions 
favourable to liberty. ‘ Une charte,’ 
says Hénault, ‘permit aux serfsde la 
Languedoc de se racheter de la 
servitude moyennant un cens annuel 
payé au trésor royal. + In the reign 
of Louis le Hutin there is an ordon- 
nance to the following effect :— 


Nous considerant que notre Royaume 
est nommé le Royaume de France et 
voulant que la chose en vérité soit ac- 
cordant, par déliberation de notre grand 
conseil, avons ordonné et ordonnons 
que dans notre royaume tout serviteur 
soit ramené & franchise, & bonne et 
honorable condition, et pour ce com- 
mandons et mandons que vous alliez & 
tous les lieux, villes et communautés, 
que la dite franchise vous tratiez avec 
eux, sont certaines compositions par 
lesquelles suffisante récompensation nous 
doit étre faite et nous promettons ou 
nous tiendrons et feront tenir les lettres 
que vous donnerez.} 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, it should be also observed, 
that the minor clergy and the monks 
made common cause with the popu- 
lar interests. ‘Les clercs du bas 
etage, les moines surtout, faisaient 
cause commune avec les intéréts po- 
pulaires, says a writer who has 
paid particular attention to the sub- 
ject. 

The servile apologists of the auto- 
cratic system now prevailing in 
France, would have us believe that 
a representative system in France 
is a modern innovation. But we 
may here observe, that from the 
period of the concession of aids by 
the états généraux the grand prin- 
ciples of a representative system 
were consecrated. The taxes were 
equal, and levied without distinction 
of class. 

D' abord (says Capefigue) I’ égale répar- 
tition des impéts sur toutes les classes, 
sans privilége pour les nobles et gens 
d'église ni méme pour le roi; le vote 
annuel des subsides et Ja necessité de 
réunir les états pour en obtenir de nou- 
veaux ; la perception de l'impdt coupée 
aux délégués de l’'assemblée populaire ; 
une specialité de service de telle manitre 
que le produit ne pit s’appliquer qu’aé 
Vobjet pour lequel il était voté, le roi 
méme et ses officiers ne pouvant par 
lettres speciales lui donner une autre 
destination enfin la révision des dépenses 
et l’examen des comptes par les délégués 
des états.§ 


Every student of French history 
is well aware that so early as the 
fourteenth century, the impét was 
refused by more than one province. 
Though Paris yielded in June, 1355, 
Picardy and Normandy refused. 
The speech of the Count d'Harcourt 
to the burgesses and commonalty of 
Rouen is on record. ‘ Ah ¢a bonnes 
gens,’ he exclaimed, ‘ vous seriez bien 
serfs si vous accordiez cette gabelle ; 
si Dieu m’ aide elle ne courra jamais 
dans mon pays, et il n'y aura homme 
si hardi qui l’ose mettre sur mes 
terres.’ || 

It is one of the theories of M. de 
Tocqueville—and it spuenss a theo 
supported by fact—that the Frene 
aimed at reform before liberty, and 
that the taste for political liberty was 
the last to manifest itself and the 
first to disappear. His estimate of 





* Collect. du Louvre, tom. viii. p. 24. 


$ Cod. Louvre, tom. i. p. 583. 


+ Abrégé Chrono’ogique. 


§ Histoire Constitutionelle, tom. ii. p. 380. 
| Chron. de St. Dénis, 1356. 
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the Political Economists or — 
crates appears to us to be just. They 
have left less conspicuous traces in 
French history than the French 
hilosophers, and they contributed 
~ tothe Revolution. But the true 
character of that event may be best 
studied in their works. The institu- 
tions, the subjects of the criticisms 
and attacks of the Economists, were 
the first annihilated, and changes 
recommended by these writers were 
the first adopted. The Economists 
declaimed against privilege and di- 
versity in custom. ‘They would 
adore equality,’ says M.de Tocque- 
ville, ‘even in servitude.’ Every- 
thing that interfered with their 
designs was to be crushed. For 
plighted faith, for private rights, 
they cared nothing. Yet they were 
men of gentle and peaceful lives, 
upright, able, andamiable. Two of 
them, indeed, were men of tran- 
scendant ability and virtue—M. de 
Turgot and the Abbé Morellet. 
The sole guarantee invented by the 
Economists against the abuse of 
power, was education—as though 
education could supply the place of 
all political securities. Such non- 
sense is talked by some of the sect 
now, and half-a-dozen of them, with 
De Cormenin, the ex-Carlist, and 
Michel Chévalier, the ex-St. Simo- 
nian, at their head, have gone over, 
bag and baggage, to autocratic im- 
perialism. ‘There is some excuse for 
the backsliding of these men without 
consistency or elevation, when it is 
known that Turgot, who ranks so 
immeasurably above them, for a long 
time thought that a particular kind 
of State instruction was the chief 
political security. ‘The State can 
do with men what it pleases,’ said 
Bodeau. This proposition includes 
most of the theories of the Econo- 
mists. The peculiar form of tyranny 
called democratic despotism, un- 
known to the middle ages, was 
familiar to these writers. This 
wer is thys admirably character- 


ized by M. de Tocqueville :— 


This unlimited social power which the 
Economists conceived, differed from 
every other power by its origin and its 
nature. It did not flow directly from 
the Deity ; it did not rest on tradition ; 
it was an impersonal power ; it was not 
called the King, but the State ; it was 
not the inheritance of a family, but the 
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product and the representative of fall. 
No gradations in society, no distinct jons 
of classes, no fixed ranks, a 
composed of individuals nearly alike sand 
entirely equal—this confused mass being 
recognised as the only legitimate sove- 
reign, but carefully deprived of all the 
faculties which could enable it to direct 
or even to superintend its own govern- 
ment, ABOVE THIS MASS, A SINGLE 
DELEGATE, CHARGED TO DO EVERYTHING 
IN ITS NAME, WITHOUT CONSULTING IT, 
To control this delegate, public opinion 
deprived of its organs; to arrest him, 
revolutions but no laws. In PRINCIPLE, 
& SUBORDINATE AGENT; in FACT, a 
MASTER. 


In the last sentence, the actual 
state of the French nation is pithily 
yet pregnantly described. It is a 
curious yet a certain fact, that 
theories of Socialism are contempo- 
rary with the first French school of 
Economists. The first article in the 
code of Socialism says, ‘ Nothing in 
society shall belong in singular 
property to any one;’ and the same 
theory obtains among the Jesuits, 
who enjoy their property in common. 
M. de Tocqueville quotes from a 
book published at the time Quesna 
founded his school, that towns will 
be erected on the same plan, that all 
private buildings will be alike, that 
at five years of age all children will 
be taken from their parents, and 
brought up in common, at the 
cost of their parents; and he 
remarks, ‘Such a book might have 
been written yesterday: it is a 
hundred years old. So true it is 
that Centralization and Socialism 
are products of the same soil.’ 

There can be no doubt that the 
French of the present day resemble 
more the Economists of 1750 than 
their fathers in 1789. Their pas- 
sion for equality is as strong: as 
that of the Economists, and their 
taste for real freedom as question 
able. What the French now desire 
andlong for with a vehementlonging, 
are material advantages—luxurious 
living, wealth, and abundance of 
worldly goods. Freedom has brought 
to England these and many other 
blessings—it has brought to our 
land comfort, wealth, moral, intel- 
lectual, and material improvements. 
But there are times when freedom 
temporarily distrusts the possession 
of these blessings, and there are other 
times, as M. de Tocqueville remarks, 
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when despotism alone can confer 
the ephemeral enjoyment of them. 
Such is the case now in France, and 
therefore French speculators and 
sordid shopkeepers cling to an 
autocrat. ut as the eminent 
publicist before us remarks, the men 
who prize freedom —_ for such 
things as these, are not the men who 
have ever long preserved it. The 
following passages are boldly 
thought, and even in the translation 
beautifully expressed:— 


The desire of introducing political 
freedom in the midst of institutions and 
opinions essentially alien or adverse to 
it, but which were already established in 
the habits or sanctioned by the taste of 
the French themselves, is the main 
cause of the abortive attempts at free 
government which have succeeded each 
other in France for more than sixty 
years, and which have been followed by 
such disastrous revolutions, that, wearied 
by so many efforts, disgusted by so la- 
borious and so sterile a work, abandon- 
ing their second intentions for their 
original aim, many Frenchmen have 
arrived at the conclusion, that to live as 
equals under a master is, after all, not 
without some charm. I have often 
asked myself what is the source of that 
passion for political freedom which in all 
ages has been the fruitful mother of the 
greatest things which mankind have 
achieved, and in what feelings that 
passion strikes root, and finds its nou- 
rishment. It is evident that when na- 
tions are ill directed, they soon conceive 
the wish to govern themselves ; but this 
love of independence, which only springs 
up under the influence of certain tran- 
sient evils produced by despotism, is 
never lasting ; it passes away with the 
accident that gave rise to it, and what 
seemed to be the love of freedom was no 
more than the hatred of a master. 
That which at all times has so strongly 
attached the affection of certain men, is 
the attraction of freedom itself; its 
native charms, independent of its gifts ; 
the pleasure of speaking, acting, and 
treading without restraint under no 
master but God and the law. He who 
seeks in freedom aught but herself is fit 
only to serve. There are nations who 
have indefatigably pursued her through 
every sort of peril and hardship. They 
loved her, not for her material gifts— 
they regard herself as a gift so precious 
and so necessary that no other could 
console them for the loss of that which 
consoles them for the loss of everything 
else. Others grow weary of freedom in 
the midst of their prosperity; they 
allow her to be snatched without resist- 
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ance from their hands, lest they should 
sacrifice by an effort that well-being 
which she has bestowed upon them. 


We have always held that the 
French people is one of the noblest 
and most easily led in the whole 
world, if properly managed. This 
is exactly the view taken by M. de 
Tocqueville. 

The French people (says he), which is 
the greatest and the most docile in the 
world, so long as it remains in its natural 
frame of mind, becomes the most bar- 
barous as it is roused by violent pas- 
sions, 


France has, since the first Revo- 
lution in 1789, witnessed several 
other revolutions, which have 
changed the structure of her Go- 
vernment. Many of these revolu- 
tions have been sudden, and brought 
about by force, yet the disorganiza- 
tion they have occasioned has been 
neither long nor general. Why 
is this? We lean de Tocque- 
ville to reply. 

The reason is, that since 1789 the 
administrative constitution of France 
has remained standing amidst the ruins 
of her political constitutions, The 
person of the sovereign or the form of 
the government was changed, but the 
daily course of affairs was neither inter- 
rupted nor disturbed ; every man still 
remained submissive in the small con- 
cerns which interested himself, to the 
rules and usages with which he was al- 
ready familiar; he was dependent on 
the secondary powers to which it had 
always been his custom to defer, and in 
most cases he had still to do with the 
very same agents ; for if at each revo- 
lution the administration was decapi- 
tated, its trunk still remained unmu- 
tilated and alive. 


The two leading passions of 
France are, the love of equality, and, 
after equality has been achieved, 
the desire to live not only equal, but 
free. At the period soul the 
Revolution, these passions com- 
bined, and nothing could withstand 
their force. But when the genera- 
tion which had commenced and 
achieved the Revolution was de- 
stroyed or enervated, the nation 
began to look after a master. So 
soon as that master was found, he 
discovered prodigious facilities for 
consolidating his authority, and by 
seeming to continue the revolution, 
to strangle and destroy it. The 
progress of the first Bonaparte is 











thus perspicuously sketched by M. 
de Tocqueville :— 

Centralization was disentangled from 
the ruins and ré-established; and as, 
while this system rose once more, every- 
thing by which it had been before limited 
was destroyed from the bowels of the 
nation which had just overthrown mo- 
narchy, a power suddenly came forth, 
more extended, more comprehensive, 
more absolute than that which had been 
ever exercised by any of the French 
kings. This enterprise appeared 
strangely audacious and its success un- 
paralleled, because men were thinking 
of what they saw, and had forgotten 
what they had seen. The dominator 
fell, but all that was most substantial 
in his work remained standing; his 
government had perished, but the ad- 
ministration survived; and every time 
that an attempt has since been made to 
strike down absolute power, all that has 
been done is to place a head of Liberty 
on a servile body. Several times from 
the commencement of the Revolution 
to the present day, the passion of 
liberty has been seen in France to 
expire, to revive, and then to expire 
again—again to revive. During the 
whole of this period, the passion for 
equality has never ceased to occupy its 
deep-seated place in the heart of the 
French people. Whilst the love of 
freedom changes its aspect, wanes, and 
waxes, that other passion is still the 
same, ever attracted to the same object 
with the same indiscriminating order. 


The contrasts and extravagances 
of his countrymen are happily ex- 
posed in the following extract, which 
is the last we shall make from these 
volumes. 


Was there ever any nation on the face 
of the earth (says M. de Tocqueville), so 
full of contrasts and so extreme in all 
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its actions ; more swayed by sensations, 
less by principles—led therefore always 
to do either worse or better than was 
expected of it; sometimes below the 
common level of humanity, sometimes 
greatly above it; a people to-day the 
declared enemy of all obedience, to- 
morrow serving with a sort of passion 
which the nations best adapted for ser- 
vitude cannot attain ; guided bya thread 
so long as no one resists, ungovernable 
when the example of resistance has once 
been given ; always deceiving its mas- 
ters, who fear it either too little or too 
much ; never so free that it is hopeless 
to enslave it, or so enslaved that it may 
not break the yoke again; apt for all 
things, but excelling only in war; 
adoring chance, force, success, splen- 
dour, and noise more than true glory ; 
more capable of heroism than of virtue, 
of genius than of good sense ; ready to 
conceive immense designs rather than 
to consummate great undertakings ; the 
most brilliant and the most dangerous 
of the nations of Europe, and the best 
fitted to become by turns an object of 
admiration, of hatred, of pity, of terror, 
but never of indifference? Such a na- 
tion could alone give birth to a revolu- 
tion so sudden, so radical, so impetuous 
in its course, and yet so full of reactions, 
of contradictory incidents, and of con- 
trary examples, 


The appearance of this well- 
thought and well-reasoned work at 
this moment is most timely. M. de 
Toequeville has spoken in a grave 
and earnest manner—mournfully, 
truthfully, and with the eloquence 
and ardour of the deepest convic- 
tion. His wise words will not sleep 
in the ears of his countrymen, and 
may in the fulness of time produce 
effects more lasting than many now 
suppose. 


“Seer 





